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EDITOR’S NOTE 


SINCE the first publication, sixteen years ago, of 

‘‘Florence and Her Treasures,” to which I con- 
tributed the Accademia, Corsini, Pitti, and Uffizi 
Galleries chapters, many changes have occurred 
in the city. These changes include considerable 
restoration of public buildings, museum alterations, 
transfers of paintings, sculpture, etc., and the ex- 
tension of public collections through royal gifts, 
private bequests, and also purchases. ‘A revised 
edition of the ‘‘ Treasures of Florence’ has there- 
fore signified a somewhat more searching task 
than the term ordinarily implies. The general 
plan, structure, and chapter division of Mr. 
Vaughan’s work have been followed ; indeed, pas- 
sages have been fitted into the revised text, although 
not necessarily in their original sequence. But in 
fairness alike to the author and editor, and to the 
public familiar with Florence to whom this work 
is offered, the fact must be stated that the recasting 
of the original text, and the addition of new matter 
resulting from the research of Cavaliere Alfredo 
Lensi, late Assessor of the Municipal Fine Arts 
Commission, published in his handbook to the 
Signoria Palace, together with information gathered 
from a number of periodical press notices dealing 

V. 
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with the “‘ restoration work,” I911I-1925, and from: 
recent works by Senatore Del Lungo, and Professor: 
G. Pieraccini, to mention these only, have made prac-. 
tically a new book of the ‘‘ Treasures of Florence” 
in its second edition. I take this opportunity’ 
to thank Mr. Herbert Vaughan for his kind per- 
mission to work unconditionally upon his loom, 
and to acknowledge also the value of Miss M. 
Cruttwell’s book, ‘‘ Florentine Galleries,” which, 
within its set limits of Vasari illustration, remains. 
a standard reference work for students. 


M. MANSFIELD 
Florence, 1927 
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FLORENCE 
AND HER TREASURES 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


pee story of Florence, roughly speaking, falls 
naturally into three distinct periods. Emergence 
from remote and legendary antiquity, evolving civic 
government to culminate in the thirteenth century 
with the successful assertion of autonomy under the 
egis of the Papacy, constitutes the first phase. The 
following two centuries and a half cover the second 
period, in the course of which one-man rule follows the 
alternance in power of the oligarchic and democratic 
party spirit. One-man rule is established by four 
generations of exceptionally able men, the Medici, who 
set the Republic of Florence in the forefront of Italian 
trading commonwealths; absorbing Pisa, outshining 
Genoa, and rivalling Venice. The third phase opens 
in the sixteenth century with the absorption of the 
“republic”; coincident with the re-settlement of 
Italy along imperial lines. The Medicean Ducal line, 
in whom their one-man rule centres after 1530, only 
extinguishes in the eighteenth century, succeeded by 
the Lorraine dynasty as next of kin. And the last 
phase closes with the entrance of the Tuscan State into 
the United Kingdom of Italy in 1859. 

Early History, 295 8.c.-1266 A.D.—Whilst legend 
traces the birth of Florence back to the ‘‘ Aneid,” truth 
finds a humbler origin in the act of settlers from the 
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adjacent Etrurian hill-city of Fesule who, after the 
Roman conquest of the Twelve Cities, pitched their 
tents upon the acclivities of Settignano on the right 
bank of the Arno. With the lapse of time Florentia 
came to boast a Forum, Baths, an Amphitheatre, and 
Temples, their vestiges being yet traceable in the archi- 
tectural features of Florence. The city flourished as a 
Roman colony, and if under Imperial Rome she did not 
aspire to provincial capital status, Florentia was yet no 
mean city. Vestiges may be noted in the mosaic pave- 
ment discovered a few years ago at the depth of some 
12 feet below street level beneath the apse—western end 
of the Baptistery. This pavement, discernible through 
a grating, lends substance to the tradition that the 
temple to Mars stood here at the cross-roads of the 
city boundary. The statue of Mars, regarded with 
veneration long after the introduction of Christianity, 
was set up, after the erection of the Baptistery, at the 
foot of the Ponte Vecchio to symbolize the city’s 
Roman origin; whence it was only swept from ken by 
the floods of the year 1333, graphically recorded by the 
eye-witness chronicler of Florence, Giovanni Villani. 
From the decline of Imperial Rome, and the substitu- 
tion of Charlemagne’s Empire for Longobard. rule on- 
wards, the story of Florence may be summarized in 
growth of civic autonomy under ecclesiastical patronage. 
The Bishops of Florence fashioned her institutions, and 
sainted men such as San Zanobi are recorded in yet 
extant monuments: the small stone column adorned 
with a wrought-iron elm-bough in Piazza del Duomo, 
an inscription upon San Zanobi’s tower in Via Por San 
Maria testifying to his wonder-working powers, and his 
traditional residence by the first church of S. Lorenzo, 
dedicated by S. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, who 
died a.p. 397. The church of SS. Apostoli, tradition- 
ally visited by Charlemagne, the black and white 
striped marble portal of S. Stefano in the tiny piazza 
off Via Por S, Maria, and the Baptistery yet boasting 
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only the pavement, wall and mosaic dome decoration 
may be cited as the landmarks extant to-day of the 
pre-millenary medieval era. Fears of the world- 
cataclysm, suggested by literal readings of the Apoca- 
lypse, which had fastened upon the tenth century’s 
mentality with paralysing effect, proving groundless, 
Florence, like the rest of Italy, awoke to renewed life 
in every sense. The monastery and church of S. Miniato 
was begun in the year 1035, and the Benedictine Abbey 
of Florence, the Badia, was founded,—one of his seven 
endowments by Count Hugo of Tuscany, the great 
Countess Matilda’s predecessor. Matilda Countess of 
Tuscany in her own right, whose first husband was a 
Count Welf of Bavaria, casting off Imperial suzerainty, 
had thrown the weight of her power upon the side 
of the Pontiff Pope Gregory VII in his struggle with 
Henry IV, and she bequeathed Tuscany to him at her 
death in 1114. This gift set the course to the civic 
independence of Florence under pontifical auspices, 
which subsequent events were to confirm. 

A few street names recall the site of the ancient wall 
circuit, cerchia antica, alluded to by Dante, which 
correspond roughly with the small, four-square Roman 
city. The new wall-line resulting from the city’s 
prosperous growth was drawn in the year 1173, includ- 
ing, be it remembered, only the settlement on the right- 
hand river-side. The line stretched from the Carraia 
Bridge to Por San Maria (S. Mary’s Gate) in line with 
the Ponte Vecchio, thence to a point midway between 
the former and the upper Arno Bridge (to-day Ponte 
alle Grazie), where the Fiesole road (street name Via 
Fiesolana) debouched at the river ford to strike up-hill 
southward. The wall then ran north, enclosing the 
Amphitheatre area (Piazza dei Peruzzi) to San Pier 
Maggiore, the Benedictine nunnery whose abbess 
played a notable part in the city counsels. The street 
name, Via del Fosso, or “ moat,’’ connotes this long 
vanished circuit. The westward line was carried thence 
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nearly straight past the church of San Lorenzo, striking 
south again along a street named Via dei Fossi, with a 
postern at the Benedictine monastery of S. Pancrazio, 
to the starting-point, the circuit forming an irregular 
ellipse. 

The Emperor Frederick I had visited Florence in 1185 
to compose the differences between the nobles and 
burghers, the former, compelled after the capture of 
Fiesole, 1125, and their strongholds in the upper and 
lower Arno valley from the confluence of the Sieve to 
the Elsa, to accept the burghers’ suzerainty. But the 
agreement reached proved only a truce. Tradition 
traces the feud known to history as the Guelph and 
Ghibelline wars to a domestic quarrel between rival 
families, the Buondelmonti and Uberti; the hope of 
the first-named being murdered in 1215 at the foot of 
the Ponte Vecchio. The split of the Florentine citizens 
into two factions of opposing aims must, however, be 
traced back farther, viz. to the Imperial and Pontifi- 
cal struggle for mastery in Italy, the feudal nobility 
summarizing their allegiance in the German term 
wolfling or wolfcub, Italianized Ghibelline, whilst 
Welf, the Countess Matilda’s first married name, stood 
for Guelph, to signify the Papacy’s predominance that 
had fostered the growth of municipal self-government. 
Successfully asserted at first, the Guelph ascendancy 
in Florence sustained a shock in 1249 when the Emperor 
Frederick II supported the Ghibelline party represented 
by the Uberti, though triumph was to be short-lived, 
inasmuch as the Emperor’s death in 1250-51 spelled 
their overthrow. The primo Popolo or First Common- 
wealth, founded under the new Statute, instituted a 
Chief Magistrate styled Capitano del Popolo, elected 
to counter the Podesta or Imperial military governor’s 
status, and so to compel respect of civic liberties. 

Ten years, 1250-60, were, nevertheless, insufficient 
to establish the new order securely. The banished 
Ghibellines rallied their forces and joining Siena, the 
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Florentine commonwealth’s hereditary rival, the allies 
inflicted a signal defeat upon the Guelphs at Monta- 
perti, a spot some miles south of that city. This battle, 
in which Manfred, the late Emperor’s natural son, led 
the Ghibelline forces, conjointly with the Florentine 
captain Farinata degli Uberti, is recorded by Dante ; 
and to this day the captured Florentine war-chariot is 
a feature of the Siena Palio pageant. The city was 
saved from utter destruction only by Farinata’s refusal 
to countenance razing buildings to the ground and the 
removal of the inhabitants to Empoli; although short 
shrift was meted out to the defeated party, their pro- 
perty being confiscated, and their persons ostracized. 
After Frederick’s virtual deposition in 1246, Pope Inno- 
cent IV having invested Count William of Holland in 
his place with the Imperial dignity, Conrad IV his son’s 
succession in 1250 was as persistently antagonized. 
His half-brother Manfred, succeeding in the year 1254 
to the throne of Sicily, assumed the protectorate over 
Florence after Montaperti and appointed Count Guido 
Novello of Poppi his Imperial Vicar. Farinata degli 
- Uberti, however, Manfred’s principal supporter, had 
died in 1264, and the decisive battle of Benevento, 
fought two years later, in which the King of Sicily lost 
his life, turned the tables once again. The triumph of 
Pope Clement IV was complete, Guido Novello was 
driven from office and the Ghibelline leaders ejected 
after heavy street-fighting. The Guelphs, now rein- 
stated, placed the city under Charles of Anjou, the 
founder of the dynasty, whom the Pope had also in- 
vested with the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 

The new-reformed Statute of Florence promulgated 
in 1266 contained the features of elective office, essen- 
tially unchanged until the year 1530, which saw the 
overthrow of the republican order. Government was 
vested in twelve Elders, Anziani, two for each ward, 
the Council of 100 Worthies, Buonuomini, being assisted 
by a larger legislative corporation styled the Three 
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Hundred. Parallel with the above-mentioned body 
was instituted the Parte Guelfa, comprising six ‘‘ Cap- 
tains ’’—three nobles and three commoners, whose pur- 
pose in the commonwealth was to stand for, uphold, 
and enforce the Guelph tradition embodied in the new 
civic cognizance, Libertas upon a field gules granted by 
the Pontiff to Florence. 

Second Period, 1266-1530.—Civic government in 
Florence was framed upon Trade-Guild lines, commer- 
cial success won in the home workshop and counting- 
house and in foreign traffics having set the Florentine 
citizens’ course to emulate the other Italian trading 
republics’ constitutions. The Signoria of Florence was 
thus formed by a Priorate of twelve members, with a 
president styled Gonfalonier, all elected for two months 
and drawn exclusively from the Greater Guilds ; these 
being the Calimala or wool-growers, wool-merchants, 
silk-mercers, physicians and apothecaries, bankers or 
cambio, furriers, lawyers, and justiciaries and notaries. 
The notaries, moreover, elected an official styled the 
‘“Proconsolo”” to rank immediately after the Gon- 
falonier or Standard Bearer of Justice. The Gonfalo- 
mer’s office from 1300 onwards was a coveted dignity, 
his functions being rather those of a moderator, whilst 
executive office centred in commissioners styled the 
X. of Government, the X. of War, etc., always co-opted 
from past and present priors. Although the Statute 
provided opportunity for legitimate ambition, the vic- 
torious Guelphs soon developed dissent, two opposing 
wings styling themselves democratic or Black, and 
oligarchic or White Guelph partisans. The clash of 
ideals led to violence as sanguinary as any earlier 
Guelph-Ghibelline feuds, in spite of which these years 
witnessed the activity of Cimabue and Giotto in 
painting, and triumphs of the builder’s craft remain 
like the Campanile, a portion of the Duomo, and the 
Signoria palace; Santa Croce and Santa Maria Novella 
rising according to Franciscan and Dominican usage at 
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opposite ends of the city. The new wall circuit, 1288, 
removed and replaced by tree-planted avenues only 
within living memory, marked further civic prosperity. 
It may be noted that portions of this wall, including the 
Ottrarno suburb, yet outline the San Miniato hill-side, 
whilst fine towers and gateways—Porta al Prato, Porta 
San Gallo, Porta La Croce, Porta S. Niccolo, the San 
Miniato, and S. Giorgio posterns, Porta Romana, and 
Porta S. Frediano—trace the area of vanished defences. 

The discomfited Ghibellines, either exiled or seem- 
ingly quiescent, now sought through intrigue with rival 
States, such as Arezzo and Pisa, to regain lost positions, 
with the result that Florence was confronted with an 
array of enemies against whom in her turn she sought 
the alliance of Lucca, Pistoia, and Prato. The battle 
of Campaldino, fought on S. Bartholomew’s day, 
then kept on 11 June, 1289, records remaining of the 
prowess of the “ gentle youths,’ among them young 
Dante Alighieri, turned danger into a crushing Ghibel- 
line defeat. Yet Black and White faction strife kept 
the city in a turmoil, the Pontiff’s efforts for peace 
through special Legates despatched to Florence proving 
nugatory. The Whites had gained the upper hand in 
1300, the Jubilee Year instituted by Pope Boniface 
VIII, only to be overthrown by the Blacks aided by 
Duke Charles of Valois, brother to King Philippe le Bel 
of France, the Pontiff’s bitter foe. The Blacks now 
split into two factions—one leader, Rosso della Tosa, 
defeating his opponent, Corso Donati, ‘‘il Gran Barone,” 
after a memorable encounter near S. Pier Maggiore, the 
nucleus of the Donati clan; their aged chieftain escap- 
ing on horseback, only to be cut down by his pursuers 
outside the city gate of S. Salvi. Dante Alighieri, fore- 
most among the White Guelphs, and at the time on 
a special mission to the Pope, was arraigned with his 
fellow priors, and sentenced unjustly to perpetual exile. 
This outburst of blind partisanship proved the touch- 
stone of the poet’s genius. A wanderer’s longing for 
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return to cease only with life, one pathetic approach 
brought him well nigh to the city’s gates. The attempt 
of the Emperor Henry VII to reconquer Italy failed 
in 1310, frustrated mainly through the stand made by 
the citizens of Florence. 

The Signoria nevertheless had only changed pro- 
tectors: Valois patronage gave place to Anjou tutelage 
under King Robert of Naples; the bonds slackening 
after Duke Charles of Calabria’s death in his father’s 
lifetime when, the kingdom devolving upon a grand- 
daughter, Joanna I, they were severed altogether in 
1343. The ejection of Walter of Brienne, Duke of 
Athens, representing the Neapolitan overlordship, after 
a twelvemonth of oppressive misrule, united all the 
warring parties in one front against alien intrusion. 

The plague visitation of 1348 looms large in civic 
annals. The chronicler Giovanni Villani was a notable 
victim, and the prestige of Florentine merchants suffered 
heavy loss through the Bardi Peruzzi and other bank 
failures. The general community nevertheless pros- 
pered exceedingly. The standard of Florentine wealthy 
living is attested by the sumptuary laws directed 
against ostentatious expenditure, which read to-day 
rather like the splendid inventory of Dives’ many 
possessions. Architecture flourished, the Loggia 
ascribed to Oreagna’s designing in Piazza della Sig- 
noria, Or San Michele, San Carlo, the Bigallo Loggia in 
Piazza del Duomo are landmarks, and the three bridges 
Ponte alle Grazie, Ponte Vecchio, and Ponte alla Carraia 
were built, and all in essentials remain unaltered. 
Painting developed along the lines set by Giotto’s fol- 
lowers and the Sienese school (ex. the so-called Spanish 
Chapel in S. Maria Novella), whilst literature, stimulated 
by the MSS. circulation of Dante’s “‘ Divina Commedia ”” 
and his other lingua volgare writings, gained a fresh 
impetus with Boccaccio. The contribution of spiritu- 
ality in prose and verse in the previous century, from 
S. Francis of Assisi onwards, was to be balanced by 
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the “new”? Greek learning; the high social and 
culture standard reached by Florence justifying the 
title of golden age borne by the fourteenth century or 
Trecento. 

The year 1378 was, however, marked by popular 
revolt. The party of wooden shoes or Ciompi, led by 
an artisan, Michele di Lando, sought the overthrow 
of the ‘‘ gentry,’’ made up of former Guelph and Ghibel- 
line elements, no longer inimical since the charter of 
liberties obtained from the Emperor Charles IV by able 
negotiation in 1353-54 had sanctioned Florentine inde- 
pendence. The wooden shoes won, thanks to the covert 
aid of Salvestro de Medici, whose motives in turning 
upon his order, now disfranchised through ennoblement, 
are not clear. But as Michele di Lando’s “‘ new order ”’ 
ended after four years with his exile, the nobility gradu- 
ally made their way back to office. The rule of Tom- 
maso degli Albizi, an exceptionally able and esteemed 
nobleman elected Gonfalonier in 1394, indeed enabled 
Florence to make a successful stand against the Visconti 
Dukes of Milan, who, having extended their “‘ protec- 
torates ’’ in many directions, sought to bring the Szg- 
noria also within the fold. Meanwhile, Florence had 
widened her boundaries, city-states like Pistoia, Prato, 
and San Gimignano had acknowledged her sovereignty. 
Arezzo submitted in 1384, whilst Pisa, taken in 1406 
by Neri Capponi, gave Florentine trade a seaport, and 
with Leghorn, purchased from Genoa in 1421 with 
funds advanced by the Medici Bank, also the foretaste 
of sea-power, in the sixteenth century. 

First elected to the Priorate in 1406, Giovanni di 
Bicci de Medici, head of the firm and his family’s first 
political founder, had acted banker to the Council of 
Constance which ended the Great Schism. He now 
sowed the seeds of the Medici one-man rule, albeit 
unobtrusively. At his death in 1428 the elder son, 
Cosimo’s authority, though hedged about with all the 
republican safeguards, was uncontested. He had proved 
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his statecraft in negotiation tending to bring indepen- 
dent Lucca into the fold, he had played a like diplo- 
matic part as head of the Medici firm, at the Council of 
Bale, 1431-34. But the unsuccessful Lucca wars, not 
less than political rivalries and thwarted ambitions, 
had created a wave of unpopularity. The Medici clan 
were arraigned before the Signoria for practices harmful 
to the State. Cosimo de Medici was imprisoned in the 
tower of the Signoria, and after summary proceedings, 
banished with his brother Lorenzo to Venice, the other 
members of the clan being sentenced to money penal- 
ties besides exile. But Pope Eugenius IV, driven by 
stress of politics to seek refuge in Florence, now brought 
the weight of his personal influence to bear in Cosimo’s 
favour, with the result that the life-sentence ended with 
the twelvemonth, 1433-34. 

For the next ninety-six years the story of Florence 
and the Medici one-man ascendancy are one. Cosimo 
is her banker, host, adviser with casting vote, patron 
of letters and art, her dictator in all but the name for 
thirty consecutive years. He is the Pontiff’s host at 
the Council held in Florence for the re-union of the 
Western and Eastern Churches, 1438-39; his policy 
plans the military operations which through the battle 
of Anghiari, 1441, extend the eastern marches, converg- 
ing upon Cortona, acquired in 1414; he is clear-sighted 
enough to foster a Florentine alliance with a rising 
power to be reckoned with when the condottiere Fran- 
cesco Sforza becomes the last Visconti Duke of Milan’s 
son-in-law and heir presumptive ; he also drops a losing 
cause when King Alfonso, founder of the Neapolitan 
Arragon dynasty, proves a more constructive factor 
than the outworn Anjous in the prospective Big Four 
of the century: Florence, Milan, and Venice. Whilst 
the southern marches of Tuscany now include unwilling 
Montepulciano, and Siena scents risks to her indepen- 
dence, Medicean statesmanship holds aloof after the 
fall of Constantinople from the Pontiff’s policy. In 
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1459 an old friend of Council days, Atneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, now Pope Pius II, seeks to engage in a 
crusade. Cosimo reminds him that they are both old 
men. Florence stands in the position of arbiter in 
Italian State politics, when the title Pater Patrie con- 
ferred upon Cosimo de Medici rounds off fitly a career 
starred with the names of Brunelleschi, Michelozzo, 
Donatello, Luca della Robbia, Fra Angelico, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Andrea del Castagno, and the elder Lippi, to 
mention these only in art; and in letters: Poggio 
Bracciolini, Niccolo Niccoli, Marsilio Ficino, and the 
members of the Platonic academy founded under his 
auspices. 

Cosimo de Medici’s mantle has fallen in 1464 upon 
his elder son Piero’s able but physically weakened 
shoulders. Piero, surnamed ‘“‘the Gouty,” has to 
meet the long-repressed ambitions of rivals, Neroni 
and Pitti, Strozzi and Albizi magnates. Little is 
changed, however, in the general policy of Florence, 
an alliance with France only forming the basis of a 
tradition eventually of fateful import. And after a 
brief and anxious rule of five years, his two sons, 
Lorenzo and Giuliano, aged twenty and eighteen respec- 
tively, stand in the market-place, so to say. Florence 
acclaims Lorenzo, and electing him Syndic to the Sig- 
noria, invests him with the same power behind the 
throne wielded covertly by his great-grandfather, and 
openly by parent and grand-parent. In the position 
of managing director on a board ready to sanction 
a brilliantly able young man’s forward policy, Lor- 
enzo upholds the Milan-Venice entente and conciliates 
Naples, a move that will serve him in good stead when 
the murder, in 1476, of his friend Galeazzo Maria, Duke 
of Milan, is followed two years later by that of his own 
brother, Giuliano de Medici. Acquiesced in, if not 
instigated by, the Pontiff Sixtus IV, this murder 
divided Italy into two warring camps. Naples, in- 
deed, a vassal in name, sided with her suzerain the 
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Pope, but the other leading powers took the part of 
Florence in a campaign which, extending over several 
years, closed only with the Pontiff’s death. The peace 
with Naples, due to Lorenzo’s personal mission to King 
Ferrante, was regarded as a diplomatic victory of the 
first order, and is recorded by Botticelli’s allegory of 
Minerva {‘‘ Wisdom ’’) leading the Centaur (‘‘ Strife ’’) 
in leash (Uffizi Gallery). 

The Florentine seaboard had been extended in 
Piero de Medici’s lifetime northward from Pisa to the 
mouth of the Magra river, commanded by the citadel 
of Sarzana; and now, whilst the left bank of the Elsa 
westward had long been Florentine territory, the sea 
was also to be reached through the annexation of 
Volterra. At home, Lorenzo de Medici’s mind centred 
upon his family’s advancement. To this end he 
entered his second son Giovanni for the churchman’s 
career. The twelve-year-old lad, lay holder of many 
benefices, and in 1489 invested with the Cardinal’s hat, 
is the future Medici Pope, Leo X. Twenty-three years, 
1469-92, of Lorenzo de Medici’s rule mark the flood-tide 
also in other directions. In Art Verrochio trains 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo’s mighty craft, 
whilst Filippino Lippi, Botticelli, and Ghirlandajo are 
the aftermath of the movement opened by Masaccio; 
and they pave the way for Andrea del Sarto’s succession 
to Raphael’s mantle in Florentine painting. Lorenzo’s 
influence upon letters may be sought in his own poetic 
gifts of no mean order, but the output generally speaking 
is that rather of commentators and critics. Cristoforo 
Landino and Angelo Poliziano are best remembered 
thus, together with graceful versifiers like Luigi Pulci. 
Spiritual life centres in the name of Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola, and completes a picture unequalled in 
brilliancy by any other contemporary Italian state, 

Reaction, nevertheless, was at hand with Lorenzo 
de Medici’s death in 1492. Republican idealists to the 
core, the Florentine oligarchy who had bowed to 
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superior Medicean statesmanship could not brook a 
right to succession of patent insignificance in his elder 
son Piero, aged twenty. Two years sufficed to under- 
mine the ascendancy won in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. The Medici brothers were constrained to flight, 
burdened with a sentence of perpetual exile. King 
Charles VIII of France had descended upon Italy to 
realize a dream of conquest. His coming to Florence 
in 1494 partook of the protector’s act, and exasperated 
spirits aroused alike by the Medici overthrow and loss 
of territory: Pisa, Pietrasanta, and Sarzana had thrown 
off their allegiance. Savonarola’s impassioned eloquence 
now placed him in the virtual dictator’s position, a 
power behind the new Signoria, until his personality 
and their policy, arousing the Pontiff Alexander VI’s 
implacable antagonism, Savonarola was impeached 
for heresy, and the capital sentence was carried out on 
23 May, 1498, ending the reformer of morals’ experi- 
ment in statesmanship, but also damaging the Signoria’s 
prestige. Weakened by dissension and the unabated 
if fruitless attempts at a Medici restoration, Florence 
now, 1502, sought the firmness and continuity of policy 
which had characterized the Medicean ascendancy in 
reform of the elective principle. A Gonfalonier for life 
after the manner of the Venetian Doges might avail to 
save the State. The choice fell upon Piero Soderini, a 
citizen of unquestioned integrity, but devoid of the 
spontaneous insight and quick decision in policy needed 
at a juncture when the struggle for Italian hegemony 
between France and Spain with the Papacy as a make- 
weight was at its height, and the Medici partisans in 
the city counsels sought support from one or the other 
in turn. 

The years of Soderini’s gonfaloniership were fateful. 
Alexander VI had been succeeded by Julius Il, a 
Pontiff bent upon “‘ ejecting the barbarians” from 
Italy, and whilst Piero de Medici had been eliminated 
by death, the next brother, Cardinal Giovanni, enjoyed 
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pontifical countenance for schemes of ulterior restora- 
tion. Soderini had clung too long to the traditional 
French alliance, the losing side as subsequent history 
showed, whilst Spain was in the ascendant; and his 
colleagues in the Signoria felt not unnaturally that the 
very existence of Florence was likely to be crushed out 
between those upper and nether millstones. Soderini: 
offered to resign in August, 1512, but still urged pre- 
paration for defence against the advancing Spanish 
armies, with whom was the Legate Cardinal Giovanni 
de Medici. A stand was to be made at Prato, 12 miles 
away, but sudden assault and subsequent sacking of 
the little city spread dismay in Florence. Instead of 
resignation, Soderini’s ejectment was demanded, and 
at once carried out, a safe-conduct to Rome being 
accorded him through family influence. The way for 
the second Medici restoration was now paved. A 
churchman, Cardinal Giovanni’s candidature for the 
gonfaloniership was necessarily ruled out, but his 
brother Giuliano who had entered Florence with a 
few followers almost by stealth, could be acclaimed. 
Under the new statute hastily promulgated, Giuliano 
de Medici was elected Gonfalonier for a twelvemonth, 
the Councils instituted by his father were now restored, 
and the Priorate re-established as before, providing the 
candidates to pass the chair in customary rotation. 
The decease of Pope Julius II had been followed within 
a few months, February, 1513, by the elevation of 
Cardinal Giovanni de Medici to the Pontificate, and the 
axis of Florentine policy now shifted to Rome. The 
Government of Tuscany, indeed, remained in Giuliano’s 
hands, but his appointment to the exalted office of 
Standard Bearer of the Church resident in Rome gave 
his rule in Florence a merely nominal and honorary 
character. 

But Giuliano de Medici had died in 1516, and his own 
and the Pontiff’s nephew Lorenzo, only son of their 
late brother Piero, was the last legitimate male repre- 
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sentative of Cosimo de Medici’s stock. Created Duke 
of Nemours by King Francis I, Giuliano de Medici had 
borne that title, the next step seemed easily covered— 
his nephew Lorenzo should be Duke of Florence. But 
once again the ideal republican spirit of the Florentine 
gentry revolted: the Signorta would accept a de facto 
Medicean lord, but no Duke of Florence. Dispossessing 
Francesco Maria della Rovere, whose rights a sense of 
gratitude should have respected, Urbino was to prove 
Pope Leo’s set-off in a brief spell of honour and rule 
for Duke Lorenzo. Death in 1519—Lorenzo leaving 
only an infant daughter Catherine, afterwards Queen of 
France—extinguished Il Magnifico’s male line also, in 
the brief term of nineteen years, with Pope Leo’s demise 
in 1521. 

Cardinal Giulio de Medici, the natural son of Giuliano 
Lorenzo il Magnifico’s brother, murdered in 1478, had 
been created Archbishop of Florence in 1513. He was 
now the dictator of their policy to an acquiescent Szg- 
norta, in which, moreover, the husbands and sons-in-law 
of Pope Leo’s nieces, Salviatis, Ridolfis and Strozzis, 
held prominent positions. His own elevation to the 
Papacy in 1523 made Rome rule more direct now that, 
whilst the legitimate Medici stock in the elder line was 
extinct, two spurious shoots, Ippolito, son of Giuliano, 
and Alessandro (his own son born in I5II, as recent 
research has shown; a titular knight of Rhodes at the 
time Giulio de Medici was not bound by churchman’s 
vows), were put forward to rule the State of Florence, 
so soon as years of discretion had been reached. The 
Pontiff’s purpose was hotly resented by Lucrezia Sal- 
viati de Medici, the late Pope’s sister, in behalf of her 
son-in-law, Giovanni de Medici, surnamed delle Bande 
Nere, and his boy, and her sister-in- -law, Alfonsina de 
Medici, Orsini Piero’s widow, who, if surviving her boy 
Lorenzo and boasting only of a grand-daughter— 
Catherine—yet felt the slur upon family honour acutely. 
The Florentine gentry, decimated by repeated sentences 
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of banishment for anti-Medicean opinions, did not con- 
ceal their anger at the Pontiff’s general apart from his 
family policy, and the third ejectment of the Medici, 
Alessandro and Ippolito, with their guardian and Ponti- 
fical Legate, Cardinal Passerini, ensued in 1527. 
Niccolo Capponi, whose family from all time had stood 
warranty for republican principles, was elected Gon- 
falonier. 

But Pope Clement was not to be thwarted without 
risks; Florence had rebelled against Pontifical suzer- 
ainty; the institutions of a century-long glorious past 
were to prove the price even of her continued existence. 
Allied with Charles V, the Emperor whom after 
humiliation he had crowned, the armies of Clement VII 
invested Florence in force. The siege commenced in 
October, 1529, had ended with capitulation in August 
of the following year after an heroic resistance, which 
only the death of the gallant Florentine general, 
Francesco Ferruci, at Gavinana, a stronghold in the 
Pistoian Appenine, had brought about. The Signoria 
of Florence had lived. But if the last forty years had 
proved a splendid twilight of the gods in her republican 
statecraft, they had been singularly fruitful in the 
field of her art and letters. Michelangelo, Sansovino 
and Sangallo, Botticelli, Andrea del Sarto, and Pon- 
tormo placed the Florentines among the foremost ex- 
ponents of Art in other centres such as Venice and 
Rome. Whilst in literature, if Niccold Machiavelli’s 
principles of statecraft embodied in ‘‘ The Prince” have 
made him the apostle of a cunning opportunism out- 
weighing principle, his gift of philosophical insight 
allied to a rare mastery of style justifies his claim to be 
deemed the first among modern historians. ; 

Third Pertod, 1530-1859.—Of the two ‘ spurious ” 
Medici above mentioned, Alessandro was preferred. 
Charles V had capped the Pontiff’s choice, accepting 
him as his “ left-hand” son-in-law, and in July, 1531, 
Alessandro de Medici, Duke of Florence, made his State 
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entry. But military command in Tuscany was reserved 
to an Imperial General, Alessandro Vitelli, the Gon- 
faloniere’s office and other republican institutions were 
abrogated, executive authority centring in the Duke’s 
council and secretariat with a phantom Legislature of 
forty-two nominated Senators. The reign had opened 
with a show of violence and bad faith, the capitulation 
of Florence in spite of solemn covenant having been 
followed by wholesale banishment and confiscation to 
continue along similar lines; when on 6 January, 1537, 
Alessandro’s brief reign was cut short by assassins’ 
hands. The character of Lorenzino di Pier-Francesco 
de Medici, the representative of the junior line sharing 
a common ancestor in Giovanni di Bicci, the founder of 
the Medicis’ political fortunes, bars the assassin’s claim 
to the title of the modern Brutus. 

The Medici princely succession was now established 
by a statute guaranteed through Imperial power, which 
Italy in the sixteenth century was not prepared effec- 
tually to dispute. The sole “ legitimate ’’ candidate in 
the field was Cosimo, born in 1919, only son of Giovanni 
de Medici, surnamed delle Bande Nere, and Maria 
Salviati. His pedigree is clear: on his father’s side a 
second cousin of Lorenzino the outlawed, their grand- 
fathers, Giovanni and Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco the 
Elder, being brothers; and by his mother, a great 
grandson of Lorenzo il Magnifico. Cosimo’s selection 
was won after overcoming notable obstacles, such as 
the known wish of the Pontiff, Paulus III, that Ottavio 
Farnese, who had now stepped into the late Alessandro’s 
shoes as an Imperial son-in-law, should also rule the 
State of Florence, whilst opposition also came from the 
exiles and the descendants of exiled Florentines, who 
naturally bore no love to Medicis. 

The reign of Cosimo I, 1537-74, goes a long way in 
the field of results to meet the laudator temports acti’s 
critical attitude. Cosimo had entered upon a state of 
desultory war, which ended only after more than twenty 
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years with the conquest of Siena, the last outpost of 
French hegemony. The practical emancipation of the 
Tuscan State from Imperial tutelage heralded the 
creation of Tuscany’s sea power. The Order of the 
Knights of S. Stefano, with a naval base at Leghorn, 
must also be credited to Cosimo’s statesmanship, whilst 
his enactments in home administration, his protection 
of learning shown through the restoration of Pisa 
University, and the foundation of the Florentine 
Academy of Arts show him to us as the upholder of 
the best Medicean traditions. Cosimo, married to 
Eleonora, the second daughter of Don Pedro de Toledo, 
Viceroy of Naples, for the Emperor Charles V, had a 
numerous family by her of sons and daughters, the 
vicissitudes of some of whose lives have formed the 
subject of ‘‘ Medici tragedies.”” Moral responsibilities 
have been variously assigned for dark deeds which 
domestic ethics of the day, if they did not actually 
condone, at all events countenanced. The names of 
Pontormo and Bronzino (the Florentine Holbein), of 
Michelangelo, Benvenuto Cellini, and Bartolommeo 
Ammanati stand foremost in the Art of Duke Cosimo’s 
reign. Moreover Giorgio Vasari, 1511-74, the painter- 
architect-keeper of the Ducal Art-conscience, has not 
only illustrated the Medici Epic on the walls of the 
Signoria palace and sought to restore medieval 
Florence in her churches along unfortunate classical 
lines, but he has raised a literary monument to his 
master’s reign of imperishable worth with the ‘ Lives 
of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects,” which, 
allowing for hearsay error and appreciations that have 
not stood the test of time, remain an invaluable stand- 
ard work. 

Cosimo I obtained the long-coveted Grand-Ducal 
dignity from Pope Pius V, realizing after Charles V’s 
abdication in 1556 that his promises would not be 
fulfilled by his brother and successor, Ferdinand I. 
The coronation ceremony at Rome, performed in 1570, 
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with hitherto unexampled pomp, proved the last flicker 
of Cosimo’s expiring light ; he had contracted a private 
marriage with a Florentine gentlewoman, Cammilla 
Martelli, and having conferred the Regency upon his 
son, Francesco I, retired into private life. Sometimes 
styled the Great, Cosimo I died on 21 April, 1574, after 
progressive failure of physical and mental power, at the 
relatively early age of sixty-five. 

Francesco I, 1541-87, married in December, 1565, to 
the Princess Joanna, younger daughter of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I, was, like his father, an able administrator. 
Improvements in the port of Leghorn, enactments en- 
couraging agriculture, notably the obligatory planting 
of mulberry trees to foster silkworm culture, mosaic 
work in stone and marble, an art still practised in 
Florence, the earliest experiments in European por- 
celain manufacture falling in abeyance after his death 
until the Saxon Electors revived the lost art at their 
Dresden works, and generally enlightened art patronage, 
to which the architecture of Ammanati and Buonta- 
lenti, Gian Bologna’s sculpture, and Poccetti’s paintings, 
testify, render Francesco’s personality, despite moral 
failings, yet deserving of posterity’s appreciation. Con- 
nexion with the beautiful Venetian Bianca Capello, 
whom Francesco married after the Grand-Duchess 
Joanna’s death, doubtless alienated his subjects’ respect 
for their ruler, the more that jealous fear of possible, if 
unlikely, male offspring had widened the rift with his 
brother and heir-presumptive, Cardinal Ferdinando de 
Medici, who lived permanently in Rome while Francesco 
and Bianca resided almost exclusively in the country 
at the ducal villas of Poggio a Caiano, Castello, and 
Pratolino, descriptions of which have come down to 
us in the French essayist Michel de Montaigne’s journal 
of his travels in Italy, 1580-81. 

The simultaneous death of Francesco and Bianca at 
Poggio a Caiano, in October, 1587, opened the succession 
to the younger brother, who doffed Cardinal’s robes, 
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ascending the throne under the title of Ferdinando I. 
' Francesco had left only two daughters, Eleonora, mar- 
ried in 1584 to Vinzenzo, Duke of Mantua, and Maria, 
afterwards consort of Henri IV, King of France. Fer- 
dinando married, in 1589, Christina, daughter of 
Duke Charles III of Lorraine, her mother, Madame 
Claude de France, having been Queen Catherine de 
Medici’s second daughter. Ferdinando’s reign was 
signalized by notable naval success, the Tuscan galleys 
carrying out yearly cruises amid the Greek islands, 
along the trade routes of Northern Africa and the 
Levant, and cutting off many convoys of Eastern 
merchantmen. The capture of Bona on the Barbary 
coast was a creditable episode, but the failure to wrest 
Cyprus and Rhodes from Turkish possession was due 
primarily to the lack of cohesion between the allied 
Pontifical and Spanish squadrons. No material change 
occurred in the tenor of Ferdinando’s foreign policy, 
tending, like that of his father and brother, to set Tus- 
cany foremost among minor continental states. To 
this end subsidies assisted the French and Imperial 
finances, and if the effort to remove the last sign of 
vassalage—the occupation by Spain of Piombino and 
Orbetello seaports—failed, this was due to the latter’s 
demands being deemed excessive, to which, indeed, 
Ferdinando’s friendly policy towards England, British 
merchants receiving preferential treatment at Leghorn, 
and his unconcealed regard for Queen Elizabeth, doubt- 
less contributed. His rule was able and at his death, 
in 1608, his son, the Grand-Duke Cosimo II, succeeded 
to prosperous conditions at home and abroad, whilst 
art and learning had found in Ferdinando as eager and 
enlightened a patron as his father and brothers before 
him; Gian Bologna and Tacca represented sculpture, 
Buontalenti and Nigetti architecture, Matteo Rosselli 
and Poccetti painting, in this reign. 

The eldest of nine brothers and sisters, Cosimo II 
ascended the throne at the age of nineteen, a bride- 
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groom, and brother-in-law of the Emperor Ferdinand II 
and of King Philip III of Spain. His first cousin, 
Marie de Medici, was Queen of France and Regent for 
her son, the seven-year-old Louis XIII. Small wonder 
thence that the cross-currents of those family policies 
drew the young Grand-Duke, influenced by his mother, 
““ Madama Serenissima,”’ and by his consort the Arch- 
Duchess Maria Maddalena, in the directions momentarily 
most promising, with the result that the independent 
position won by his father was jeopardized in European 
councils ; although, indeed, the actual diminutio capiti 
of Florence only became felt long after Cosimo’s pre- 
mature death in 1621 at the early age of thirty-two 
years. His reign, nevertheless, was also signalized by 
naval successes, and at home by an enlightened policy, 
fostering sea-borne trade through the further privileges 
accorded to the mercantile community of Leghorn, the 
enlargement of the port having been carried out under 
the advice of that remarkable Gentleman-Errant, Sir 
Robert Dudley, whose legitimate descent from the 
Earl of Leicester, Queen Elizabeth’s Minister, gave rise 
to proceedings closed in James I’s reign only by a Star 
Chamber sentence. Dudley had taken up his residence 
at the Tuscan court, where he was awarded Ducal rank 
by the Emperor, and spent the rest of his days as a 
naval architect of no mean order, his designs for ships 
and writings regarded as standard works. Cosimo, like 
his ancestors, carried on the Medicean tradition. His 
patronage afforded Galileo the opportunity to realize 
his great discoveries in astronomy and mathematics, 
through appointment to a chair at Pisa University. 
Painters, architects, sculptors and engravers: Poccetti, 
Giovanni di San Giovanni, Parigi, Tacca, and the Lor- 
rainer Jacques Callot enjoyed the Grank-Duke’s favour, 
and with Monteverdi and Caccini the germ of modern 
opera found fruitful soil in Florence. 

Ferdinando II was but ten years old at his father’s 
death, and the Government’was entrusted to a council 
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of Regency presided over by the young Duke’s mother 
and his grandmother, the Grand-Duchesses Maria Mad- 
dalena and Christina. That these ladies, through 
favours accorded to religious bodies, money spent upon 
the foundation or endowment of monasteries, and adorn- 
ment of churches, should be held responsible for the 
State’s financial embarrassments and the consequent 
oppressive taxation, is unhistorical. The germ of Tus- 
cany’s political decay is traceable to outside causes, 
notably the shifting of the world’s trade axis westward. 
The stranglehold policy of Spain hindered Tuscany’s 
overseas traffics, the disturbed condition of France, 
likewise affecting the Florentine mercantile communi- 
ties in Lyons and Paris, and the Thirty Years War 
raging within the empire, paralysed Florentine banking 
interests. Family connexion with the contending par- 
ties had thus dragged Tuscany iuto the arena with the 
fate always reserved to the weaker party. Ferdinando 
II became his own master in 1631, and his forty-year- 
long reign was inevitably governed by the conditions 
above stated, with this difference, that except for a 
brief conflict with the Pontifical State, the so-called 
war of Castro in 1641, Tuscany continued to enjoy 
immunity throughout years when the open Gonzaga 
succession and the aims of hegemony in the Italian 
policy of Louis XIV had made Piedmont, Savoy, Lom- 
bardy, and Mantua into battlefields. Ferdinando was 
married to Princess Vittoria della Rovere, his first 
cousin and heiress of Urbino. That State, indeed, on 
her grandfather Francesco Maria della Rovere’s death, 
had reverted to Pontifical suzerainty, but Princess 
Vittoria brought the art treasures of the Urbino court 
as her dowry to Florence. Ferdinando’s youngest 
brother, Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici, was the founder 
of the collection of artists’ self-portrayals which is 
carried on to this day by the Italian Government. The 
Grand-Duke’s personal bent was rather scientific, and 
under his auspices Torricelli, the inventor of the baro- 
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meter, carried on the Galilean tradition, and the 
Accademia del Cimento was the parent of the Royal 
Society of England. 

Ferdinando II was succeeded by his elder son, 
Cosimo III, in 1670, whose long reign of fifty-three 
years witnessed the extinction of the Medici line. 
Impoverishment of the country had been hastened in 
the previous reign by the liquidation of the Medici 
Bank, the loss of private revenue ensuing having to 
be made good by public taxation. Moreover, the sea- 
power of Florence had perished, the galleys of S. Stephen 
were either laid up or limited their radius to the Tuscan 
seaboard. Tuscany, from a mercantile had become an 
agricultural community, living from hand to mouth. 
Cosimo’s unhappy marriage with the daughter of Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, partook of a tragi-comedy. Mar- 
guerite Louise, after the birth of her three children, two 
sons and a daughter, refused to live in Florence. Her 
return to Paris, although disunion arose out of dis- 
similarity of disposition rather than errors of conduct 
upon his side, had yet cast discredit upon the husband, 
and his natural narrow religious bent was fostered 
further through family disappointment. Both his sons’ 
marriages had been childless, and that of his brother, 
Cardinal Francesco Maria, permitted to resume the 
layman’s status, had proved as vain to save the line 
from extinction. Cosimo III saw no heirs. He sur- 
vived both his elder son and younger brother and, 
dying in 1723 at the age of eighty-one years, his suc- 
cessor, Prince Gian-Gastone, was tried and found 
wanting by the law of nature. 

Gian-Gastone, a dissolute but mild and cultured 
prince, entered upon the Medici heritage, now become 
the pastime of political map-makers busy tracking 
hereditary right through the maze of Bourbon and 
Hapsburg pedigrees. His fourteen-year-long reign was 
signalized by visits of heirs-presumptive such as the 
Infante Don Carlos of Spain and his brother Duke 
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Philip of Parma. But at Gian-Gastone’s death in 
1737 the terms of the Treaty of Vienna (the Pragmatic 
Sanction, 1713) were carried into effect. Prince Francis 
of Lorraine, consort of the Arch-Duchess Maria Theresa, 
daughter and heiress of the Emperor Charles VI, was 
proclaimed Grand-Duke of Tuscany. Both made their 
State entry and progress through Florence in 1739, the 
event being commemorated by the great triumphal 
arch still standing before Porta San Gallo. But upon 
Maria Theresa’s accession as Empress, the Grand-Duchy 
of Tuscany devolved upon her second son, Pietro 
Leopoldo I, born 1747, who ascended the throne in 
1765. The period of the Regency in Florence and the 
first years of the young Grand-Duke’s reign afforded 
Sir Horace Mann, British Minister to Tuscany for close 
upon half a century, the opportunity to trace an inter- 
esting picture of political and social Florence in his 
correspondence with Horace Walpole. 

Pietro Leopoldo’s reign was signalized by measures 
such as the reclamation of the Val di Chiana marshes 
and Maremma lands, general measures of reform in 
public education, trading privileges, and a better dis- 
tribution of the taxation burden, all of which in the 
thirty-five years of his rule, placed Tuscany foremost 
among the more prosperous Italian States. Pietro 
Leopoldo assumed the Imperial crown in 1790 upon the 
death of his brother, Joseph II, the throne of Tuscany 
devolving upon his second son, Ferdinando III, 1769- 
1824. The French invasion of Italy enforced vacation 
of the throne in 1799, a provisional French republican 
Government was installed in Florence, but French mili- 
tary reverses ensuing, Ferdinando returned, compelled, 
however, under the terms of the Treaty of Luneville, 
1801, to relinquish his sovereignty. Tuscany was con- 
verted into a kingdom, Etruria, for Prince Louis of 
Parma who, dying in 1803, left his widow, Queen Marie 
Louise, regent for their son, Charles-Louis. The Treaty 
of Fontainebleau now annexed Tuscany to the French 
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Empire, under the regency of Elisa Bonaparte, Napo- 
leon’s sister, forming three departments—the Arno, 
Ombrone, and Mediterranean, with Lucca for her 
capital. 

Napoleon’s downfall in 1814 heralded the restoration 
of the Lorraine dynasty in Tuscany. Ferdinando’s 
rule during the ten ensuing years contrasted upon the 
whole favourably with the absolutism prevailing else- 
where at the time. Liberal conditions developed, in- 
deed, under his elder son and successor, Leopoldo I], 
but failed nevertheless to save the Grand-Ducal family 
from ejection in 1849, in company with the other reac- 
tionary rulers of Italy. A renewed restoration in the 
following year proved but the prelude to dethronement 
in 1859, when French and Piedmontese victories made 
possible the formation of the United Kingdom of Italy , 
under King, Victor Emmanuel II, an event retarded 
only through the military reverse suffered at Novara 
ten years before by his father, King Carlo Alberto of 
Sardinia. Leopoldo II had declined to co-operate with 
the forces of an united nation, and he abdicated, aban- 
doning Florence on 27 April, 1859. The entry of King 
Victor Emmanuel into a jubilant city resulted in the 
plébiscite called by eminent Florentines such as Ricasoli, 
Capponi, and Peruzzi, which supported by well-nigh 
unanimous popular acclamation, absorbed the Tuscan 
State in the larger national union. Proclaimed the 
capital of Italy in 1865, Florence yielded precedence 
to Rome only in 1870, a fitting entrance into history’s 
hall, for the Medici who had contributed so greatly to 
her fame. 
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LORENCE—Fiorenza la Bella, la bellissima e 

famosissima figlia dt Roma—for a brief span the 
capital of United Italy, stands to-day in provincial 
relation to her parent ; with a population now exceeding 
a quarter of a million, an archiepiscopal see, and the 
headquarters of the Seventh Army Corps. A univer- 

sity town since the recent elevation of the Florentine 

Studio of Arts and Letters of Medieval and Renaissance 
fame to university status through the aggregation of 
Faculties of Law, Modern Science, and Medicine, 
Florence upholds an admitted claim to the title of 
Italy’s art-capital, derived also from the possession 
of art-treasure, architecture, sculpture, and painting 
wherein the civic genius and public spirit of her sons 
has found expression. 

The medieval circuit of walls, demolished in 1875, is 
outlined to-day by a belt of tree-lined avenue beyond 
which residential quarters have sprung up. Unbroken 
lines of dwelling-houses draw the erstwhile suburbs and 
townships on either river bank into the network of 
streets, within and outside which ‘‘ greater’? Florence 
encloses oases of vineyard and olive grove, gardens and 
villas. Monte Morello rises a triple-peaked mass some 
3000 feet to the north-west, whilst due north the twin 
summits of San Francesco and Monte Ceceri dip to 
frame the Fiesole Cathedral belfry ; the hill-range, fol- 
lowed eastward, meeting the barrier of Vallombrosa. 
The rolling uplands of the Chianti extend southward 
and westward, facing the loftier Pistoian Apennine, and 
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the Arno’s sinuous course to the sea, in the path of the 
sun, is bounded upon the horizon by the Carrara moun- 
tains, aptly named Apuan Alps. The steep acclivity 
immediately to the southward from pine-crowned 
marble-gleaming San Miniato, extending westward to 
the cypress grove of Monteoliveto, has preserved the 
medieval topography of Florence in essentials. The 
broken sky-line follows the spur, with the two churches 
of San Miniato and S. Francesco, the outpost, so to say, 
of the public park, Viale det Colli, and esplanade 
adorned with a bronze replica of Michelangelo’s David. 
The abrupt hill-side has admitted here the retention of 
a portion of the ancient city walls with their bastions 
and gateways. The Belvedere citadel, erected in the 
sixteenth century, crowns the Boboli slope above the 
Pitti Palace, and thence the Bellosguardo upland, crested 
with stately villas, closes an incomparable panorama 
with the cypress grove of Monteoliveto, once a Fran- 
ciscan convent, to-day the Military Hospital. The left 
Arno bank, owing to the features above-mentioned, has 
preserved more of its medieval character. The nar- 
rower winding streets are lined with somewhat for- 
bidding-looking, tall, grey houses, and their relative 
remoteness from modern busy haunts lend a peculiar 
distant atmosphere to the Oltr’ Arno quarter, separated 
from the rest of the city by a traditional aloofness. 
The Arno, at no great distance above Florence a 
mere mountain stream, has had its seasonal rush regu- 
lated by dams, so that from San Niccold, where the city 
quays on either side begin, a sufficient flow of water is 
assured, except during the summer droughts, when the 
river can be crossed dry-shod at the stonework bridge 
foundations. The river, which divides the city in two 
unequal halves, is spanned by six bridges, two iron 
suspension bridges at the San Niccold and Cascine east 
and west extremities, and the four, Ponti alle Grazie 
Vecchio, Santa Trinita, and Carraia, which recur in all 
pictorial illustrations of Florence, from the fourteenth 
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century toour day. The reach between the picturesque 
Ponte Vecchio, lined with jewellers, silversmiths, and 
antiquarian’s shops, and spanned by Vasari’s Uffizi- 
Pitti corridor, and Ponte S. Trinita, offers an unique 
outlook from the right-hand quayside upon the ancient 
houses opposite, with their river-side frontages of Borgo 
San Jacopo Oltr’ Arno. Upstream the principal 
feature is the Uffizi colonnade, with its north vista of 
the Signoria tower, and to the south a palatial quayside 
embracing the new civic Bardini Museum, the Serristori, 
Torrigiani, and Capponi-Canigiani palazzi forming the 
architectural base of San Miniato, etc. From Ponte 
S. Trinita downstream the quays are known on either 
river-bank as the Lung’ Arni, with separate designa- 
tions for the several stretches, and lined with fine build- 
ings, the castellated Palazzi Spini and Gianfigliazzi, the 
late Renaissance Corsini and Frescobaldi palaces, besides 
handsome modern structures, hotels, flats, and private 
houses divided by broad open spaces. The Cascine, a 
long, narrow area of park and meadowland intersected 
with carriage drives, bridle paths, and walks by the 
Arno, closes this vista, and upon the northward side 
the racecourse, tennis, and pallone courts and an ex- 
perimental horticultural school, are approached from 
the main gateway. 

Whether viewed from the quays or from a distance, 
Florence offers an incomparable picture. The massive 
red-brick dome of the cathedral above the substructure 
of white and coloured marbles, the Campanile, that 
unique symphony of line, mass, and colour attuned by 
genius, the Signoria and Bargello towers, the spires of 
S. Maria Novella, the Badia, and S. Croce, the minor 
graceful belfries. and domes, S. Spirito and Cestello, 
S. Trinita, Ognissanti, and S. Jacopo, the mass of the 
Medici mausoleum behind S. Lorenzo, the truncated 
towers reminiscent of medieval strife, the terraces and 
loggia amid the sea of red-brown roofs, are all framed 
in “the most expressive landscape of history.” At 
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once the shrine of a century-old past and a modern 
thriving city, the factory chimneys round about are 
yet unobtrusive from the impossibility of encroachment 
upon the sky-line. The old market-place quarter has, 
indeed, been ‘‘ restored to a new life,” as the inscrip- 
tion runs upon the archway spanning the western 
colonnade of Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, at a price. 
Yet in recent years many amends have been made. 
Accretions have been removed; such until two years ago 
had masked the Palazzo di Parte Guelfa and adjacent 
Silkmercers and Exchequer Monte del Comune halls, 
plaster has been stripped from historic buildings, 
graceful traceried window openings have been recovered, 
and cloisters have been cleaned of human warrens. 
Students can now identify the localities recorded by 
Dante with the help of armorial bearings and quota- 
tions from the ‘‘ Divina Commedia ”’ set up within the 
wall-circuit of 1288, which Dante knew; and the old 
street names now inscribed under new appellations also 
assist the mind-pictures of historic events. The newer 
residential quarters, covering the site of many a garden 
and orchard, and former monastic lands within the 
ancient city wall, offer few features of especial note, 
with the exception of the “cemetery of the English” 
a hillock in the centre of the Viali Amedeo and Principe 
Eugenio, at the junction of Borgo Pinti, where once the 
city gate of that name rose, the burial ground of those 
of alien faith being thus set without the wall. Dis- 
used to-day the ground is hallowed to literature, for 
here sleep Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Walter Savage 
Landor, Arthur Clough, Francis Horner, Theodore 
Parker the American divine, Mrs. Trollope, etc. The 
public squares of this quarter include Piazza delli 
Indipendenza, with the statues of Baron Bettino Rica- 
soili and Chevalier Ubaldino Peruzzi, foremost figures in 
the union of Tuscany with the Kingdom of Italy in 
1859, set with fine lime trees; Piazza Savonarola, 
where the mighty reformer’s statue was brought a few 
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years ago from the Signoria Palace; and Piazza d’Azeg- 
lio, thickly planted with trees and resembling an English 
square. These may be termed the oases of ‘‘ new” 
Florence. The suburban small-holdings, fields, and 
vineyards are being rapidly built over for considerable 
distances along the Siena Pisa, Arezzo, Bologna, and 
Faenza highways, enclosing Belloguardo and Arcetri 
on the one hand, and the countryside to Rifredi and 
Careggi and San Domenico di Fiesole on the other, 
within the “ circuit’ of greater Florence. 

‘Shopland,” once centring in the vicinity of the 
Signoria, the Ponte Vecchio, and the streets opening 
on to the Duomo and Vittorio Emmanuele Piazze, and 
Ponte S. Trinita, Via Tornabuoni and Vigna Nuova, 
is now spreading west towards the railway station along 
Via Cerretani, towards Cascine along Via de Fossi and 
Borgo Ognissanti, northward along Via Cavour, until 
recently entirely residential. Within this area are the 
principal banks, consulates, fashionable restaurants, 
and cinema theatres, and handsomely appointed shops. 
The time-honoured Vieusseux Circulating Library, which 
celebrated its centenary a few years ago, is to-day 
municipal property, having been presented to the city 
by the Credito Italiano Bank, who had purchased the 
Via de Vecchietti premises from the late M. Charles 
Vieusseux. The Library is to-day housed in the shell 
of the ancient church of San Biagio (long disused and 
until recently the fire brigade barracks), adjacent to 
the Parte Guelfa palazzo. Within this area also and 
the Lung’ Arno are the principal hotels, whilst comfort- 
able boarding houses and pensions have been opened 
along the track of the widening network of electric 
tramways and motor-bus lines, serving areas now 
brought within convenient distances. 

Old Florence is said to have numbered 300 churches. 
Town planning, demolition, and disuse has certainly 
reduced the number; yet apart from landmarks, the 
Duomo and Campanile, the Baptistery, S. Lorenzo, 
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S. Maria Novella, Orsanmichele, the Badia, S Marco, 
S. Croce, and S. Spirito, to mention these only, the 
smaller places of worship, such as line Via San Gallo, 
the northern pilgrim route, S. Maria in Campo, the 
mother church of Fiesole in Florence, S. Stefano, where 
Boccaccio lectured upon the first seven Cantos of 
Dante’s ‘“‘ Inferno,’ SS. Apostoli, where the Easter 
Eve holy fire is lighted, all stand for milestones in the 
city’s history. The enterprise and public spirit of the 
Florentine mercantile community in medieval and 
Renaissance days has endowed their city with the 
Signoria Palace, to-day, besides municipal offices, also 
a Museum, the Bargello military governor or Podesta’s 
palace (to-day the National Museum), the fine portico 
filled with statuary called Orcagna’s Loggia, stately 
hospitals such as S. Maria Nuova, founded in the thir- 
teenth century by Foloco Portinari, Beatrice’s father ; 
the Foundling or Innocenti with its colonnade designed 
by Brunelleschi, etc. Those merchant princes also 
built themselves homes: such are the Medici, Strozzi, 
Rucellai, and Pitti Palaces, the latter purchased and 
extended to present dimensions by the Medici Dukes of 
Florence. 

The Uffizi-Pitti Museums, connected by the corridor 
across the Arno, constitute to-day the most extensive 
collection of works of art all under one roof in existence. 
The San Marco Convent can justly be termed a dedica- 
tion to the Friar-artist-saint Beato Angelico, whose 
frescoes adorn cells, cloister, and chapter-room, and 
whose entire output in Florence is now collected in the 
“ Foresteria,” or Stranger’s Hostel, in the first cloister. 
The Accademia delle Belle Arti has also contributed 
representative works of fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth century masters to Uffizi Gallery, the paintings 
there being restricted to ‘‘ Primitives’? and to the 
Michelangelo casts and marbles collected here round 
the master’s David. The National Museum affords a 
purview of Florentine Renaissance sculpture in marble, 
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bronze, and terra-cotta, ceramics, numismatics, and tex- 
tiles, and notable specimens of the armourer’s craft ; 
whilst the Archzological Museum, re-arranged with par- 
tial reconstructions, assists the study of Roman and 
pre-Roman civilization to which continued excavation 
in Tuscany affords a wealth of material. The Michel- 
angelo Museum, the Bardini Gallery, the Horne Museum 
with a valuable library attached, and the Stibbert col- 
lection, contain works of art devised to the city by 
their owners. Besides these, the convent refectories 
and chapter-rooms, painted by Ghirlandajo, Andrea 
del Sarto, Sogliani Perugino, etc., complete an art-cycle 
that warrants the claim of Florence to excel all other 
cities in the possession of so much esthetic wealth 
within so small an area. Florence as a community has 
aimed at, and in her day achieved, in statecraft as in 
art and letters the ideal republic, at once Christian and 
Greco-Roman, of philosophers. 

The Cascine public park derives its name from the 
Grand-Ducal dairy farms or ‘ cascine” round which 
pleasaunce—an echo of Trianon—was laid out by the 
“restored” Grand-Duke Ferdinand III and his suc- 
cessor, Leopold II. The gates open upon the wide 
Piazza Vittorio Veneto and Viale Principe Umberto, 
where the two gate-towers left standing, Porta Pol- 
verosa and Porta al Prato, record the ancient city 
walls. Access from the Oltr’ Arno is gained by the 
suspension bridge now free of tolls, and from the Lung’ 
Arno and Corso Regina Elena. The vista of Florence 
here closes in verdure, the westward park extremity at 
the river-side 2 miles or so distant is marked by a 
memorial (coloured bust) to a former Maharajah of 
Kolapur, deceased in 1870, who desired his ashes after 
cremation at this spot to be consigned to the waters. 
Once the fashionable social rendezvous of Florence, 
rapid motor trafic has to-day deserted Cascine, which 
fills only on race-days, etc. The same may be said of 
that other fine drive, Viale dei Colli park, threading the 
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San Miniato ridge, whence superb views of the city are 
obtained. Motorists speed along the roads only to gain 
more distant coigns of vantage. The Boboli gardens, 
laid out behind the Pitti Palace in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, offer a notable example of the 
formal style in vogue at that time, with their evergreen 
walls forming the background for a stadium with statu- 
ary, grottoes, etc. To-day civic property, forming part 
of King Victor Emmanuel’s gift in 1919 of royal demesnes 
to the nation, the gardens are open to the public on 
Thursdays and Sundays free, and on other days by 
special permit only. The vicinity of the ‘‘ Fortezza da 
Basso” or lower citadel, at the junction of Viali Prin- 
cipe Umbert and Principessa Margherita, has been 
tastefully planted and laid out with flower-beds and 
ornamental water, whilst the so-called San Gallo “ par- 
‘terre’? a survival of brief Napoleonic town-planning, 
has been restored from year-long neglect. A handsome 
exhibition building was erected here a few years ago by 
the city authorities for periodical displays of painting, 
sculpture, decorative art, technical exhibitions, and 
industrial fairs. 

The area around the Duomo, Bargello, Signoria, 
S, Croce, and the Oltr’ Arno largely retains its old-world 
atmosphere. Armorial bearings and portrait busts 
upon so many frontages, fresco and sgraffito decorated 
walls, memorial tablets recording the sojourn there 
of Raphael and Benvenuto Cellini, Michelangelo and 
Machiavelli, of Andrea del Sarto and Zuccari, to men- 
tion these few only; the rugged aspect of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century palazzi, florid later architecture, 
vistas of pillared forecourts with many a medieval 
outer stairway, all illustrate vignettes of Florentine 
story. Votive shrines at street-corners yet contain 
many a master work of the Della Robbia, Mino da 
Fiesole, Donatello, and Benedetto da Maiano craft and 
inspiration. As with her art, so with her people, 
old and new mingle harmoniously. The countryman 
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coming in from his farm on market days, when the 
streets adjacent to the Signoria, and the ‘‘ new”? Market 
Loggia erected in the seventeenth century, are his par- 
ticular pitch, might well have stood for Fra Angelico, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Lippi, and Ghirlandajo’s shepherds 
or artisans; whilst the Botticellian type so-called is 
markedly notable among the young women. The motor 
lorry has, indeed, largely displaced the tall vermilion- 
painted, two-wheeled cart, piled high with oil and wine 
flasks, drawn by a mixed team of mule, mare, and foal, 
housed in scarlet horse-cloths and harnessed with 
jingling brass on which the horn, moon, rue, and other 
amulets against the evil eye are prominently decorative. 
The Misericordia Brotherhood travel by car to-day, but 
the traditional black gown and hood covering the 
face still appears at the impressive funeral processions 
by torchlight. The shopkeeper, great and small, is a 
master of window-dressing—the fruiterers and flower- 
sellers’ displays being especially attractive. Home in- 
dustry prevails in old-time streets, where the craftsman 
and his apprentices bend over blow-pipe, lathe, easel, 
or last. Modern ‘‘ shopland”’ includes a vast curio- 
hunter’s field, in addition to the art of reproduction, in 
which the genius of the past re-asserts itself. 

Not least among the attractions of Florence is the 
prospect of verdure framed in hill and sky at practically 
every street vista. And if the development of a 
‘greater’ Florence has necessarily forced the pedes- 
trian further afield, the use of a tram-line, motor-bus or 
carriage is now advisable for the start, at all events, to 
curtail the distance necessarily spent between walls 
about Fiesole, Careggi, Settignano, Arcetri, and the 
beautiful country about Marignolle and Bellosguardo. 
Motor facilities have now brought nearer not only 
Fiesole with its fine fourteenth century Duomo, its 
Museum and Etruscan remains and Roman theatre, 
built into the northern hill-side, but Vallombrosa and 
the Casentino valley, and upon the southern river-side, 
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Impruneta, with her church containing Della Robbia 
masterpieces, and the Certosa Monastery, a feature on 
the high road to Siena; Volterra, S. Gimignano, Prato, 
and Pistoia are all within little over the hour’s drive. 
Specimens of the Italian medieval city-state, daughter 
cities of Florence, their art treasures are of the highest 
interest. 

Whilst the spring is usually held to be the tourist 
season, the autumn months offer many pictorial advan- 
tages, the tints of the vines and deciduous trees pre- 
sent wonderful colour contrasts with the evergreen of 
cypress, fir, and ilex. The Climate of Florence in the 
winter months, January-March, is trying, owing to the 
prevailing north-east winds, intensely cold in despite 
often of the brilliant sunshine. Snow is not a yearly 
event within the city, although the sometimes heavy 
drifts upon the higher Apennines surrounds Florence 
with a glistening frame of white during the winter. 
Rain is often accompanied with a warm wind, Scirocco, 
south, and Libeccio, south-west, both trying. March 
and April are sunny, if windy, May, sometimes very 
warm, and June are usually wet months, whilst 
July and August, torrid and dry, witness a general 
exodus. Visitors should avoid a northerly aspect for 
their rooms, and also wear warm clothing in visits to 
museums and churches, neither being adequately fur- 
nished with heating apparatus. 


CHURCHES AND CONVENT MUSEUMS 4 


L DUOMO, Santa Maria del Fiore, named after the 

giglio or Florentine heraldic lily, and dedicated to 
the Virgin, ranks fourth in size among churches in Europe, 
surpassed only by S. Peter’s in Rome, and the cathedrals 
of Milan and Seville. Measurements from the west door, 
across the transepts, and height to the lantern summit 
attain respectively 556, 342, and 352 feet. The outer 
walls are sheathed throughout with a geometric pattern 
of red, green, and white Maremma, Prato, and Carrara 
marble which, having weathered in the course of many 
hundred years, produces an impressive effect. The best 
general view is that from the south-east corner of the 
piazza, whence the mass of the apse, south transept and 
dome, nave and detached Campanile appear in fine per- 
spective. In 1294 records the Chronicler Villani, the 
Signoria resolved to re-build their cathedral Church of 
S. Reparata, “ greater, finer, and of marble throughout.” 
Polychrome marble having established definite architect- 
ural values in Pisa, Lucca, Prato, and in Florence already 
at San Miniato, the citizens’ purpose has precedent in its 
favour. The work was first given to the architect of the 
Signoria Palace, Arnolfo di Cambio, 1232-1300, and the 
area of S. Reparata having been cleared, the new struc- 
ture was formally dedicated to the Virgin in 1302 by the 
Cardinal Legate, Matteo d’Acquasparta, representing 
Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303). Arnolfo, who had died 
in 1300, was followed in 1334 by Giotto (1276-1338). 
After his death work proceeded slowly, and the original 
plans underwent substantial alteration in 1357-62 under 
Francesco Talenti and Andrea Orcagna’s direction; and 


1 Alphabetical order has been followed for the description of 
churches, etc., in succession to the Duomo and the Baptistery. 
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the standing Committee of Works, formed five years 
later with thirteen architects and twelve painters, laid 
down the essential lines and elevation much as we behold 
them to-day. 

The next important step was taken in 1418, when 
the Cathedral Board singled out the architect, Filippo 
Brunelleschi (1377-1446), among a number of competi- 
tors. His plan, undreamt of hitherto in art, of a mighty 
dome, to be erected upon the drum, was accepted against 
rivals whose hostility and the ridicule levelled at the 
innovator are graphically described by Vasari (“ Life of 
Filippo Brunelleschi’’). Commenced in 1420, the dome 
was built in fourteen years, and the dedication of S. Maria 
del Fiore, solemnized in 1435 by Pope Eugenius IV, at 
that time the guest of Florence, is recorded with abun- 
dant detail by contemporary annalists, and com- 
memorated by the inscription placed beside the sacristy 
door on the east transept wall. The lantern was com- 
pleted in 1458, the ball and cross being placed in position 
only in 1471. Brunelleschi had begun the elaborate 
marble decoration of the drum, his death in 1446 arresting 
the work, which has not since been continued. The south- 
east portion alone affords a view of the intended scheme 
for the completion of which a fund exists, the late Mr. T. 
Temple Leader having been a generous supporter. 

The third step, completion of the west front, remained 
in abeyance until the middle of last century. Temporary 
frontages, painted, gilded, and stuccoed, hoardings ac- 
cording to Vasari and later biographers, the work of the 
leading artists of the time, concealed the brickwork for 
occasions of State, Pontifical visits, Ducal and Royal 
weddings, etc. The designs for a permanent fagade, 
exhibited to-day in the Opera del Duomo Museum, reflect 
credit upon the taste of those responsible for their rejec- 
tion. An idea of the Duomo’s sixteenth century aspect 
may be gained from Poccetti’s frescoes in the first cloister 
of S. Marco, where the church forms the background of 
an episode in the life of the Dominican S. Antonino, the 
first Archbishop of Florence, in 1459. The completion 
of the west front was mooted in 1858, the last year of 
Leopoldo II, the last Grand-Duke’s reign, and dropped, 
but the work proceeded rapidly from 1868 onwards. The 
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plans submitted by the noted architect, Sgr. Emilio de 
Fabris, followed the geometrical lines suggested by the 
Campanile, and stand in harmonious relation to the 
medieval master-builder’s inspiration. Now that some 
forty years have elapsed since the unveiling ceremony 
was performed in 1887 by the late King and Queen 
Umberto and Margherita, the crude effect of new marble 
has somewhat mellowed, and Sgr. E. de Fabris, who died 
four years prior to realization of his ideal, can be credited 
with a truly notable work of adaptation. The three 
portals are filled with ornate bronze doors, the central 
pair designed by Sr. Passaglia having been inaugurated 
in 1903 by King Victor Emmanuel III and Queen Héléne. 
Whilst admitting of no comparison with Andrea Pisano 
and Ghiberti’s master works in the adjacent Baptistery, 
the design harmonizes with its surroundings. The former 
doors of carved wood have been transferred to the west 
front, also modern, of Santa Croce. 

The lateral entrances of the Duomo illustrate the evolu- 
tion of Romanesque art in Florence during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The first lateral doorway, south- 
west aisle, is ascribed to craftsmen of the Pisan School, 
the relief of the Saviour and the Virgin and Child in the 
highly ornamental gable recalling Andrea Pisano. The 
south transept door, termed Porta dei Canonici, begun 
about 1390, was completed in 1402. The group of the 
Virgin with two Angels formerly ascribed to Giovanni 
Pisano, but now given to the Florentine artist Lorenzo 
di Giovanni di Ambrogio, marks an advance, and the 
entire scheme forms a worthy counterpart for the north 
transept doorway, known as Porta della Mandorla. The 
latter is so named from the almond-shaped symbolic halo 
surrounding the group of the Virgin bestowing her girdle 
upon the Apostle S. Thomas, to dispel his doubt of her 
Assumption. This fine work by Nanni di Antonio di 
Banco, executed between the years 1413-20, with the 
busts and statuettes by Niccold d’Arezzo, who had taken 
the place of Giovanni di Ambrogio in the Duomo Office 
of Works in 1407, together with the lunette mosaic half 
a century later by Ghirlandajo, connotes the evolution 
in decorative art of the fifteenth century. The north- 
west aisle doorway may be regarded as an example of the 
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midway style developed in the earlier interval ; the pure 
Romanesque character subordinates detail to mass in 
the graceful canopy supported by spiral columns resting 
on crouching lions, and is only paralleled north of the 
Apennine. 

The severity of monochrome grey within contrasts 
with the wealth of the outer walls’ storied richness. An 
austere spaciousness, indeed, informs the interior, and 
the subdued light falling upon the grey monochrome 
from the fine stained glass in the transepts and apse 
justly inspired Pope Pius IX, when visiting S. Maria del 
Fiore, in 1859, to exclaim, ‘“‘ In S. Peter’s man thinks, 
here he prays.’’ Several among the lancet windows in 
the nave are blind and filled with mosaic, and the other 
glass lights were executed by Bernardo di Francesco 
after Lorenzo Ghiberti’s cartoons, the latter also having 
designed the three fine circular windows of the west 
front about 1437. The north and south transept win- 
dows are designed by Agnolo Gaddi and Ghiberti, the 
round windows in the drum of the dome are by the above- 
mentioned Bernardo di Francesco, whose craftsmanship 
had won him the surname “ de Vetri,’”’ after Ghiberti and 
Paolo Uccello, whilst the double row of lancets in the 
apse were designed by Donatello and executed by Maestro 
Domenico di Piero of Pisa, Prior of San Sisto, and Agnolo 
di Lippo of Florence, both leading craftsmen. All the 
glass in the transepts and apse, boarded up during the 
war, has undergone careful repair, and can now be seen 
and studied to advantage. 

ENTRANCE WALL. Wenotetwo great equestrian effigies 
above the side doors. To the spectator’s left is Niccold 
da Tolentino (d. 1434), general of the leagued Florentine, 
Papal, and Venetian armies against the Duke of Milan, 
Filippo Maria Visconti. The painter Andrea de] Cas- 
tagno was commissioned to record the Condottiere’s good 
service with Florence. Opposite is a similar painting by 
Paolo Uccello (1397-1475) of Sir John Hawkwood, the 
leader of the Free Lances, styled White Company, ex- 
ecuted in 1436. Hawkwood, named by the Florentines 
Giovanni Acuto, was an Essex man from Castle Heding- 
ham. He died in Florence in 1394. The statue of Pope 
Boniface VIII, erected upon the outer wall under a 
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canopy, and taken down after 1588, when frontage build- 
ing schemes held the field, was recovered in Rome not 
many years ago by the late Don Onorato Caetani, four- 
teenth Duke of Sermoneta, head of the Caetani family to 
which that Pontiff belonged, and generously restored to 
Florence. Above the portal a fine fourteenth century 
mosaic, the Coronation of the Virgin, is by Agnolo Gaddi 
(1260-1333). The fresco below is by Santi di Tito (1536- 
1603), and the Heads of Prophets, at the clock’s four sides, 
are by Paolo Uccello (1397-1475). The Monument of 
Antonio Orso, Bishop of Florence in 1321, brought here 
from the south aisle, is a signed work by the Sienese 
sculptor Tino da Camaino (d. 1337), and marks the 
interaction of the Sienese and Florentine schools of art 
* upon each other. 

RIGHT OR SOUTH AISLE. The Medallions of Brunelleschi 
(1377-1446) by his pupil and adopted son, Lazzaro 
Cavalcanti, surnamed Buggiano, of Giotto, by Benedetto 
da Maiano (1442-97), with an epitaph by Poliziano (1454- 
94), and Marsilio Ficino (1433-99), by Andrea Ferrucci 
(1465-1526), are noteworthy. The Wooden Sarcophagus 
of Pietro Farnese, a captain of the Florentine forces dis- 
tinguished in the Pisan wars (d. 1361), was surmounted 
with his equestrian statue by Agnolo Gaddi and Pesello, 
and destroyed accidentally in some wall repairs under- 
taken in 1842. Farnese was shown on his favourite 
mule. An alleged portrayal of Giannozzo Manetti, the 
Florentine statesman and scholar (1395-1459), the Statue 
of the Prophet Joshua is by Donatello. The others, 
SS. Mark, by Niccolé d’Arezzo, Luke by Nanni di Antonio 
di Paeco, Matthew by Ciuffagni (1381-1457), and John 
the Divine by Donatello as well as the corresponding 
statuary in the north aisle, were all intended for the west 
frontage decoration, which was never carried out. 
Erected temporarily in the transept and apse chapels, 
the statues were set up in their actual positions in the 
re-arrangements completed a few years ago. A fresco 
painting of the Archbishop S. Antonino, by Francesco 
Morandini of Poppi (1544-1610), surmounts the holy 
water basin at the first pillar by Giotto. 

LEFT oR SoutH AIsLE. The first niche here contains the 
Statue of the Prophet Isaiah by Donatello, alleged to por- 
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tray the scholar and Papal Secretary, Poggio Bracciolini 
(1390-1499). The Medallion of Sr. de Fabris (d. 1883) 
adjoins that of his brother architect, Avnolfo di Cambio 
(erected 1843), and that of the Duomo organist, Antonio 
Squarcialupi, by Benedetto da Maiano. Squarcialupi’s 
friendship with Lorenzo il Magnifico is recorded in the 
contemporary laudatory inscription. Above the first 
lateral door is a cenotaph of painted wood to Don Pedro 
de Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, father-in-law of Duke 
Cosimo I de Medici, who died in Florence in 1553. A 
striking memorial to Dante should be regarded atten- 
tively. The Duomo Board of Works commissioned 
this painting, in 1465, from Domenico di Michelino 
(1417-91), a disciple of Fra Angelico, to mark their appre- 
ciation of the Dante commentary lectures given in that 
year by Fra Antonio di Francesco. Dante is shown 
holding open the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” on his right is 
the Mountain of Purgatory, below the gateway to the 
Inferno, to the left is the walled city where towers, 
spires, the cathedral dome, and buildings such as the 
Signoria and Medici Palace are identifiable. The Para- 
diso, seven Heavens, is symbolized in the rainbow drawn 
across the sky. The tomb of a citizen of Florence, 
Aldobvandino Ottobuoni, erected above the Porta della 
Mandorla, records the act of civic pride which led him to 
refuse a money bribe from the Pisan envoys during the 
peace negotiations of 1256. ‘The first pillar of the nave, 
with a panel painting by a follower of Giotto depicting 
S. Zanobi, first sainted Bishop of Florence in the fifth 
century, corresponds with the Effigy of S. Antonino 
opposite. 

Cuorr. Theinner cupola was frescoed by Vasari (1512- 
74) and Zucchero (1560-1609). Posterity has not re- 
versed the contemporary unfavourable opinion of that 
vast and confused representation of the Last Judgment. 
The choir screen, some 8 feet high, designed by Baccio 
d’Agnolo (1462-1543), is adorned with marble reliefs by 
Baccio Bandinelli (1493-1560), a follower of Michelangelo, 
and the panels to have been filled with bronze reliefs are 
empty. Behind the high altar with a fine crucifix in 
carved wood, by Benedetto da Maiano, is Michelangelo’s 
unfinished group of the Virgin and Dead Saviour. Set 
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up high and in insufficient light, this fine work cannot be 
adequately appreciated. 

SOUTH OR Ricut TRANSEPT. The frescoed wall decora- 
tion by Bicci di Lorenzo (1373-1452) is ineffective owing 
to repeated restoration. The Statues of SS. Philip and 
James, by Giovanni dell’ Opera (1540-99), belong to the 
same category of unused facade statuary. The fine 
stained glass here alone lends grandeur to otherwise un- 
distinguished decoration. The adjacent ‘old ’’ Sacristy 
afforded sanctuary in 1478 to Lorenzo de Medici, when 
his brother Giuliano fell a victim to the Pazzi conspira- 
tors. The lunette: above the door is filled with the 
Ascension, a fine relief in blue and white glazed terra- 
cotta by Luca della Robbia in 1446. The Sacristy con- 
tains an interesting effigy of the Archangel S. Michael, 
by Lorenzo di Credi (1459-1537), painted in 1523. 

THE Apsr. The chancel or tribune of S. Zanobi is 
adorned by an altar-piece of the Last Supper, by the 
Sienese painter Giovanni di Balducci (1 321-39). Below 
the altar is the Shrine of S. Zanobi of chased bronze, 
executed in 1440 by Ghiberti, and one of his finest works. 
The gilding was put on in the sixteenth century. The 
corresponding lunette above the door of the north or 
‘““new”’ Sacristy, The Resurrection, is by Luca della 
Robbia, 1400-82, who, assisted by Michelozzo (1396- 
1472) and Maso di Bartolommeo, cast the doors: the 
panels of which, with effigies of the Virgin, S. John the 
Baptist, the Evangelists, and the Doctors of the Church took 
twenty-one years to complete (1446-67). The presses 
within are master works of ornate wood-carving and 
inlaying, the cherubs being by Giuliano da Maiano (1432- 
90), brother to Benedetto. The fine marble Javabo is by 
Buggiano. 

NortH TRANSEPT. With the exception of its stained 
glass, the Holy Rood Tribune decoration is of scant 
interest ; but the marble disc in the pavement which 
served the astronomer Paolo Toscanelli (1397-1482) as 
the gnomon for his solar observations, is of interest. His 
correspondence with Christopher Columbus shows the 
Florentine mathematician’s calculations to have sug- 
gested world navigation possibilities to the explorer and 
discoverer of a ““ new’ world. A narrow doorway opens 
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beyond the transept on to the stairway of no fewer than 
463 steps, leading to the lantern of the dome, whence a 
good idea of Brunelleschi’s immense cupola can be 
obtained, with a fine general panoramic prospect of the 
city, the Arno plain, and surrounding hill-country. The 
coloured marble decoration of the pavement is ascribed 
to Michelangelo, Baccio d’Agnolo, and Francesco da San- 
gallo (1494-1576). Inscriptions in the nave mark the 
resting-places of Salvestro de Medici, gonfalonier in 1373, 
an esteemed citizen who, though but a collateral of the 
line of merchant princes and eventual rulers of Florence, 
may yet be regarded as their first founder, of successive 
bishops and other notables. During the Lenten season 
a great black awning is drawn across the nave beneath 
which a dais is set up for the special preacher’s use. 
These sermons, attended by the Archbishop and clergy 
in reserved seats, attract large congregations. 

THE CAMPANILE. Designed and begun by Giotto in 
1334, the belfry, ‘‘ The Lily of Florence blossoming in 
stone,’’ occupies the site of the first bell-tower superseded 
by the extension plans. After Giotto’s death, under 
Francesco Talenti and Andrea Pisano’s supervision, the 
structure rose to five storeys, the three last only with 
windows, and attained the present height of 292 feet. A 
MS. in the Laurentian Library shows the Campanile 
provided with a steeple ornamented with crockets and 
finials. If Giotto’s design had, indeed, included such a 
finish, the omission must be held a cause for congratula- 
tion. The four-square tower is faced throughout with 
coloured marble, the two lower storeys displaying also 
bas reliefs and statuary of the highest merit. The lower 
storey is girt about with twenty-eight hexagonal com- 
partments, seven to each face, containing representations 
of Man’s Works and Days: the Creation of Eve, Adam 
Delving and Eve Spinning, a Horse being Broken for M: an’s 
Work, Oxen at Plough, a Shepherd and Flock, etc.; the 
Liberal Arts are impersonated by Pheidias, Apelles, etc. 
The lozenge-shaped plaques display the Seven Cardinal 
Virtues, the Seven Works of Mercy, the Seven Beatitudes, 
and the Seven Sacraments, where the art of Giotto, 
Andrea Pisano, and Luca della Robbia has summarized 
the humanism and the spirituality of their times. The 
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sixteen niches, four to each face, upon the second storey 
contain statues of the Prophets, Patriarchs, and Sybils. 
The second to the left upon the west front is Donatello’s 
King David. The sculptor regarded this as one of his 
favourite works, calling the statue “‘ il mio Zuccone,”’ and 
taking him to witness of his faith. (The term ‘‘ Zuccone,”’’ 
colloquial for bald-pate, has remained.) The double and 
triple lancets of the third, fourth, and fifth storeys, the 
latter containing the fine peal of bells, pencil a lace-like 
tracery against Tuscan skies. They must be seen to be 
adequately appreciated. Thesmall portal opening on the 
east side, ascribed to Andrea Pisano, gives access to the 
stairs, whose 414 steps lead to the upper balcony, whence 
the view well repays ascent. 

The Baptistery—The Cathedral of Florence, from the 
sixth century onwards until the year 1128, when the 
privilege was transferred to Sta. Reparata on the site of 
the present Duomo, the Baptistery dedicated to S. John, 
the city’s patron saint, was erected upon the area of 
a temple to Mars. A portion of the black and white 
mosaic pavement extending beneath the apse some 12 feet 
below road level, visible recently through gratings opened 
in the chancel floor behind the altar, confirms the tradi- 
tion. The octagonal edifice: walled pillars supporting 
a row of upper windows is faced throughout with panels 
of white framed in dark green marble; the roofing also 
of white marble slabs terminating in a lantern. The 
external ornament of a building in which the century-old 
life of Florence centres, no other city church containing 
a font, lies in the three Gateways that summarize the 
genius of the Florentine Golden Age of Art. The earliest 
in time sequence, the South Door, alone open to the public, 
was designed by Andrea Pisano and cast in bronze about 
1330. These gates were brought here in 1439 to give 
place at the east entrance to Ghiberti’s doors. Andrea 
Pisano’s scheme sets the Life of S. John the Baptist before 
us in twenty-eight small panels indeed conceived with 
austere simplicity, framed, however, with a_ border, 
where Ghiberti displays his fancy, weaving fruit and 
flower into a symbolic garland of the Christian faith. 
The bronze group above the door, The Beheading of S. 
John the Baptist, is one of Michelangelo’s disciple Vin- 
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cenzo Danti’s (1530-76) best works. Facing the Duomo, 
the East Door is flanked by two Antique Porphyry Pillars, 
the gift of the sister republic of Pisa in recognition of 
Florentine aid in the defence of her seaboard in 1117 
against Saracen raids. These gates are signed by 
Ghiberti with his own portrait introduced in the frame- 
work, inscribed: Laurentii Cionis de Ghibertis mira arte 
fabricatum. Pronounced worthy by Michelangelo to 
figure as the Gates of Paradise, the work deserves the 
highest encomium. All the ten panels illustrating Old 
Testament scenes require attentive study, so intense is 
the life breathed by those numberless minute figures. 
The borders, if anything, surpass the south door frame- 
work in wealth and diversity of their theme, small 
animals nestle amid flowers and fruit, and the effigies of 
Israel’s Judges and Prophets are powerfully characterized. 
Andrea Sansovino (1460-1529) executed the fine Baptism 
of Christ, above the entableture. These gates are opened 
only once in the year, on Easter Eve, to admit the Arch- 
bishop and clergy for the Blessing of the Water, and bear- 
ing the Holy Fire to the Duomo for the ignition of the 
Paschal candle. The North Door also comprises twenty- 
eight small panels in which scenes from the Gospels, Acts, 
and Lives of the Fathers of the Church are represented. 
The circumstance that Ghiberti won this commission in 
1400, at the early age of twenty-two, when the judges 
included artists of the repute of Brunelleschi and Jacopo 
della Quercia, the Sienese master (1374-1438), reveals 
already the master mind in possession of will and deed. 
A follower of Leonardo da Vinci, Giovan-Francesco 
Rustici (1474-1554) cast the group S. John Preaching in 
the Desert, set up above this door in I5!T. 

Midday and sunshine are essential for appreciation of 
the interior, and the dome Mosaics. One marble and 
fifteen antique granite columns with gilded capitals 
support the roof and triforium ; the window embrasures 
and roof are decorated throughout with mosaic, dating 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, the Floren- 
tine artificer, Andrea Tafi (1250-1320), having executed 
the impressive figure above the rood arch of the Saviour 
seated in majesty. The other mosaic decoration depicts 
scenes from both the Old and New Testament. The 
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ancient pavement intricately patterned with coloured 
marbles recalls that of S. Mark’s in Venice. The centre 
is filled by a slab to record the font “‘ broken ”’ by Dante : 
ay . in Saint John’s fair dome of me beloved,—Those 
framed to hold the pure baptismal streams,—One of the 
which I brake, some few years past,—To save a whelming 
infant... .”’ (“ Inferno,” Canto XIX; H. F. Cary’s 
translation). The font having been removed in the 
seventeenth century and its marbles dispersed, recon- 
stitution, as had been proposed for the Dante Hepto- 
centenary celebrations in 1923, proved impracticable. 
The present Font, a creditable example of Venetian 
fourteenth century sculpture, which has replaced the 
above, stands at the right of the south door below Dona- 
tello’s somewhat austere wooden Statue of the Penitent 
Magdalen. The seventeenth century marble accretions, 
until lately adorning the chancel, have been happily 
removed. Among “early ’”’ vestiges may be noted the 
tenth century Tomb of Bishop Ranieri, colloquially called 
tomba della Cavolaja, from the traditional belief in the 
inhumation here of a medieval popular character among 
market folk. Surmounted by a dust-worn cardinal’s hat, 
one of the finest among early Renaissance tombs is 
erected here over the remains of Cardinal Baldassare 
Cossa, Pope John XXIII, deposed in 1415 by the Council 
of Constance. After close upon four years’ captivity, and 
making his submission to Pope Martin V, his successor, 
Cardinal Cossa took up his residence in Florence, the 
Pontiff and ex-Pope holding their courts one at Santa 
Maria Novella and the former at S. Maria Maggiore. 
The Cardinal’s death in 1419, and his legacy of tooo gold 
florins to the city, determined the Signoria to award 
his memory Pontifical honours. The words Johannes 
XXIII quondam Papa, inscribed beneath Donatello’s 
fine recumbent statue, asserted the Signoria’s indepen- 
dent spirit. The canopy and reliefs of the Virgin and 
Child and the Cardinal Virtues are, at all events as re- 
gards the figure of Faith, ascribed to Michelozzo. In the 
pavement near the east entrance we note another “ early ”’ 
vestige, namely, the Memorial to the Astrologer Strozzo 
Stvozzt (d. 1048), inscribed with the Zodiac and the 
curious anagram ; En gire torte sol ciclos et voter igne. 
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The Piazza.—An irregular ellipse surrounds the 
Cathedral, Campanile, and Baptistery, the heart of 
Florence, so to say. At the western end rises the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace, restored after a destructive fire by the 
Archbishop Cardinal Alessandro de Medici, afterwards 
Pope Leo XI (1605), whose fine polychrome escutcheon 
adorns the north-east corner, whilst the present align- 
ment to widen the roadway dates back to the last cen- 
tury. The forecourt of the Renaissance period is adorned 
with the arms and cognizances of successive occupants 
of the see, and the stone staircase leading to the upper 
floor is a fine specimen of seventeenth century architecture, 
notable for Florence, where the designers of palaces sel- 
dom viewed this essential feature from any but an 
utility standpoint. A relic of the past remains in the 
black and white marble frontage of the S. Salvatore 
Oratory (interior modernized), abutting upon the Piazza 
dell’ Olio, a characteristic example of fourteenth century 
marble work. Another relic in the Piazza is San Zanobi’s 
Column (1330), a pillar of cipollino marble adorned with 
a wrought-iron bough to commemorate the miracle of 
the translation of the sainted Bishop’s remains to Santa 
Reparata from San Lorenzo, when an elm tree standing 
at this spot put forth leaves upon the winter’s day, 
26 January, at the procession’s passage. Hard by, on 
a house opposite the Baptistery (north door), we notice 
a beautiful statuette of the Infant S. John, often repro- 
duced without stating the original’s whereabouts, above 
a fine marble doorway, formerly the entrance to the 
Canon’s Residence, transferred in after years to the 
south side of the Piazza. 

A little portico, the Loggia del Bigallo, erected about 
1352, opens at the corner of Via Calzaioli. The design 
has been ascribed to Orcagna. Statues of the Virgin, 
S. Lucy, and S. Peter, Martyr, fill the graceful Gothic 
niches. The Loggia opened into the chapel of the 
Compagnia del Bigallo, a confraternity at once charitable 
and religious, formed in the thirteenth century to counter 
the sect known as Paterini, whom Peter Martyr, the 
Dominican Fra Pietro da Verona (1205-52), was active 
in combating. The frescoes ascribed to Taddeo Gaddi 
have almost entirely perished, little remaining of the 
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scenes: S. Peter is preaching ; he presents a banner to 
the Bigallo Brethren, and he casts out the evil spirits. 
The Madonna in the lunette over the chapel entrance is 
by Alberto di Arnoldo, a pupil of Andrea Pisano. The 
“ Bigallo ”’ confraternity having united with the Miseri- 
cordia, the Grand-Duke Cosimo I founded this orphanage 
in 1541, which bears the name occupying the premises. 
A collection of paintings : Our Lady of Mercy, by Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo (1483-1561); A Tabernacle, by Bernardo 
Daddi (1300-50 ?), Giotto’s best pupil, etc., can be seen 
by application. The panorama of Florence in the four- 
teenth century, frescoed upon the Bigallo chapel walls, 
is also a feature of interest. Facing the Campanile, the 
Chapel of the Misericordia confraternity is a notable 
historic landmark. Early in the fourteenth century, one 
Pietro Bonsi, a facchino or porter, moved to compassion 
by the aspect of the plague-stricken city and uncared-for | 
dying and dead, organized his friends as a company of 
Brothers of Mercy to carry aid to the sick and give 
Christian burial to the dead. Bonsi’s example bore 
early fruit, membership grew apace, gifts and endowments 
flowed in. By 1425 the Misericordia had absorbed the 
Bigallo, and in 1491 further extension and high eccle- 
siastical patronage gave them permanent status, and a 
charter, framed by the Archbishop of Florence, Rinaldo 
Orsini, is in operation to the present day. The Miseri- 
cordia survived the ‘‘ new order ” unharmed, the Grand- 
- Duke Francesco I granting them their actual head- 
quarters in 1576, with the adjacent oratory dedicated 
to S. Sebastian. Elaborate services are held here on 
zo January, the Saint’s day, being attended by the 
brethren, who number Florentine gentry, professional 
men, and artisans, equals beneath the uniform black gown 
and cowl, showing only the eyes, and through a deputy 
by the king and the male members of the Royal Family, 
honorary brethren, when the gifts of deceased members, 
works of art. and the Misericordia material, from the 
early stretcher or bier to the motor ambulance, are 
exhibited. The Misericordia, although no longer pedes- 
trians, have not doffed the black gown on their errands | 
of mercy by car, and they appear “in state”’ at the funeral 
processions of their members, led by their capoguardia in 
cloak, cocked hat, and black shorts. 
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The adjacent Clergy House or Palazzo dei Canonici, 
erected in 1827 and adorned with Statues of Arnolfo di 
Cambio and Brunelleschi, by Pampaloni (1830), has no 
architectural merit, the sole feature being a red marble 
slab called Sasso di Dante, from the tradition that the 
poet used it for a seat to watch the Duomo building. A 
brief and inconclusive watch, the laying of the foundation- 
stone and his own exile being separated only by a brief 
four years (1296-1300). The semi-circle behind the 
Duomo to Via de Servi leads us to the Museum of the 
Cathedral Board of Works, the Opera del Duomo. The 
doorway is adorned by a fine bust of the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I, framed with the Golden Fleece Order, 1570 
civca, whilst the fore-court, vestibule, and staircase, with 
the sculpture removed from the Duomo at different times, 
and the two great halls on the first floor, summarize, it 
may be said, the cathedral’s story: maintenance, re- 
newal, and the preservation of past relics. Appropriately 
enough, Brunelleschi’s bust by Buggiano (dated 1444) 
dominates the vestibule, where we may note a lunette 
depicting God the Father between two Angels. This is 
the earliest example extant of Luca della Robbia’s ex- 
periments in polychrome ceramics treated pictorially, 
prior to his colour work in the round. The stair walls 
display fragments of the marble panels of the first can- 
tovria or musicians’ gallery, the gilt glass and colour 
tracery connoting the influence of mosaic workers of the 
Cosmati Roman school. The outer hall upstairs contains 
masterpieces in distinctive branches, foremost the two 
great cantorie or organ-lofts: Donatello’s on the west 
and Luca della Robbia’s on the east wall. Bearing in 
mind the indifferent light in the Duomo, their removal 
from the transept walls in 1840 is a matter less for regret 
than congratulation. Donatello’s fanciful pageant of 
children—their dance, song, and play—breathes the 
fullest joy of life, the delight in very being. Luca’s 
work, on the other hand, reveals a deeper austerity and 
restraint in his portrayal of the young. Replaced above 
by casts, the two side panels, happily hung “ on the line,”’ 
admit appreciation of the supreme genius that has known 
how to convey at once the visual and auditive sense of 
those boys’ and men’s voices. The dancing maidens, 
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engaged in the Lord’s praise, are very beautiful. In a 
case by the north wall we have perhaps the largest and 
finest specimen extant of medieval goldsmith’s craft. 
The silver and gilt and enamel altar frontal of S. John 
the Baptist, with its countless tiny figures in niches and 
canopies, frames twelve high relief scenes from the 
saint’s life, whose statuette in silver gilt fills the centre 
panel. The altar frontal was used formerly for the 
ritual celebration of S. John’s Day in the Baptistery. 
The great Silver Cross and Reliquary, displayed above 
the altar, was commissioned by the Merchants’ Exchange 
in 1459 from the noted Florentine goldsmith-painter 
Antonio del Pollaiuolo (1429-98), assisted by Betto Betti, 
a fellow craftsman, to contain the relic of the True Cross 
brought by Crusadersfrom Constantinople. The True Cross 
reliquary used to be carried processionally in the streets 
upon occasions when the Divine aid was specially invoked 
to avert calamity. A. Pollaiuolo also designed the gold 
embroidered and painted silk panels depicting episodes 
in the Baptist’s life, in which the artist’s characteristic 
vigour and his sculptor’s genius is allied to pictorial 
values. The second hall contains, besides the modern 
plans and pictures for the Duomo fagade, also a number 
of the “‘rejected”’ Palladian Models, Brunelleschi’s 
original model for the dome, and the facsimile of Ghiberti’s 
San Zanobi shrine practically invisible in its actual 
position in the Duomo. The site of Donatello’s work- 
shop and the botteghe of the Duomo craftsmen, adjacent 
to the Museum, is marked by an inscription, and the 
bust placed here in 1886, the sixth centenary of the 
master’s birth. The Opera del Duomo of that day had 
their headquarters in the Piazza, between Via de’ Servi 
and Via Ricasoli, in a house where the arms of the city 
wards are to be seen, together with those of the Guild of 
Wool, upon whom charge of the works had devolved. 
Their cognizance, a white pennant with a lamb proper 
passant bearing a banner argent and cross gules, the 
Florentine colours, is flown to this day upon occasions 
of ceremony from the Campanile flagstaff. 

Piazza dell’ Annunziata —The narrow Via de’ Servi, 
flanked by tall houses whose coats of arms upon wall and 
doorway attest ancient lineage, frames a vista to the 
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north-east from the Duomo that, with its symmetrical 
colonnade along three sides of the Piazza, offers the most 
harmonious architectural prospect in Florence. The 
centre is filled by the great equestrian statue of Fer- 
dinand I, by Gian Bologna (1529-1608), the Flemish 
sculptor, whose name is associated with the finest after- 
math of Renaissance genius. Commissioned in 1601 by 
the Grand-Duke in person, the statue was cast in 1603, 
and the horse two years later, with the cannon taken 
from the Turks in the naval campaigns of the reign. The 
sculptor’s last work; the statue was set up in 1609 several 
months after his death. This fact substantiates the 
prominent part of Pietro Tacca (1580-1640), his pupil 
and successor, in the office of court-sculptor, who also 
designed and cast the two graceful fountains upon either 
side. Originally intended to decorate the entrance of 
the ‘‘ Medici’’ port at Leghorn, they were placed here 
by Ferdinando II, who also ordered the tablet with a 
swarm of bees and the allegorical inscription, ‘‘ Majestate 
Tantum’’ upon the statue’s pedestal, to honour his 
grandfather’s memory. An empty bracket with the 
Mannelli arms, upon the north wall of their former 
palace, facing the bronze horseman, inspired Robert 
Browning’s poem, “‘ The Statue and the Bust,” for which, 
however, no historic authority exists. 

The fine colonnade of the Innocenti or Foundling Hos- 
pital, raised several steps above the roadway, extends 
along the entire west front of the Piazza. Its first foun- 
der was Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo (1369-1444), scholar, 
statesman, and Secretary to the Signoria, at whose in- 
stance the institution, endowed by the Republic, was 
placed under the charge of the wealthy Silkmercers’ 
Guild. The Hospital, which continues its beneficent 
work to this day, connected also with the maternity 
service of the general city hospitals, possesses notable 
endowments. ‘The colonnade, designed by Brunelleschi 
about 1420, and completed by his pupil Francesco della 
Luna in 1451, is adorned with blue and white glaze 
terra-cotta medallions of infants in swaddling bands. 
Ascribed to Andrea della Robbia (1437-1528), these 
infants suggest all the pathos of lone childhood’s outlook 
upon a cold world. Under grand-ducal protection from 
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the first, the Hospital Warden or Spedalingo, was chosen 
among the most distinguished gentry. Mgr. Vincenzo 
Borghini, Warden through four reigns, was Vice-President 
of the Florentine Academy of Art, and under his auspices 
the decoration of the vaulting and lunettes, all but one 
above the portal ascribed to Ghirlandajo (1459-94), was 
carried out by his protégé Poccetti (1552-1612). Busts 
of the first four Grand-Dukes, Borghini’s masters, adorn 
the centre and end walls. The pillared fore-court is em- 
bellished with a graceful monochrome frieze of Putti 
with garlands, and over the lateral door into the church 
a fine Annunciation by Luca della Robbia is one of that 
sculptor’s most graceful inspirations. Above the high 
altar Ghirlandajo’s Adoration of the Magi, dated 1488, is 
a brilliant colour-mass illuminating an otherwise unin- 
teresting church. The board-room and adjacent halls— 
admission by request—contains the portraits of successive 
wardens and a number of other pictures, notably the 
Espousals of S. Catherine, by Cosimo Rosselli (1462-1521). 
The arcaded building opposite to the rear of the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti was copied by a pupil of Caccini 
(1562-1619) in 1620, after Brunelleschi’s /mnocenti design. 
The medallions show three lilies entwined with the letter 
S, the badge of the Servite Order, inscribed Sicut Lilium, 
to whom this portion of the former Basilian Monastery 
had been assigned. The bust of their founder, S. Filippo 
Benizzi, is above the chapel doorway. 

The SS. Annunziata Church extends along the northern 
side of the piazza with a portico completed in 1601 by 
Caccini, after the Elder Antonio da San Gallo’s plans 
(1455-1534). The Servite Order, or Servants of Mary, 
was founded in the thirteenth century by a company of 
seven Florentine noblemen, who adopted the habit and 
the rule of the Augustinian Canons Regular. Filippo 
Benizzi, Benedetto Buonfiglio, and five companions had 
retreated into the woods covering the hill range that 
separates the Mugnone and Mugello valleys, building 
their convent of Monte Senario, whence, after some years, 
they came down to found the SS. Annunziata church and 
monastery, which at that time lay outside the gates of 
Florence. The wall circuit of 1288 enclosed the com-. 
munity within its boundary, and soon their church be- 
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came a famous and favoured pilgrim’s shrine. The 
flattened dome, designed by Leone Battista Alberti (1405- 
62), was intended to recall the famous dome of S. Sophia, 
of which Alberti, like other scholars, had literary know- 
ledge. The result, naturally very wide of the intent, yet 
marks the influence of eastern thought upon Florentine 
minds. The pillared fore-court, designed by Antonio 
Manetti (active 1430-60), a pupil of Brunelleschi, is 
frescoed by the foremost artists of the early Renaissance, 
from Antonio Baldovinetti (1422-99) to Andrea del 
Sarto and his sixteenth century followers, thus epitomiz- 
ing a century’s art. 

The Nativity is by Alessio Baldovinetti. Cosimo 
Rosselli, Andrea del Sarto’s master, is responsible for 
one episode in the life of S. Filippo Benizzi, the saint’s 
vesture executed in 1476. Five scenes are by Andrea 
del Sarto, namely: (1) the Saint clothes a leper; (2) 
scoffing gamblers are punished by lightning stroke ; (3) a 
woman possessed is healed ; (4) a sick child is healed by 
the touch of the dead Saint’s robe; (5) other children are 
brought back to life. An old man with a staff here is 
alleged to portray Andrea della Robbia. The scenes 
from the life of the Virgin are by Andrea and his assis- 
tants. The Magi on theiy way to Palestine and the 
Nativity of the Virgin, painted in 1515, are masterly 
works. The Espousals of the Virgin is by Franciabigio 
(1582-25), the Visitation is by Pontormo (1494-1557), 
and the Assumption is Rosso Fiorentino’s work (1494- 
1541), painted in 1513 at only nineteen. S. James as 
a palmer is said to portray the poet Francesco Berni 
(1490-1536), the originator of the bernesque or burlesque 
style of versification, which, becoming fashionable in 
Italian Renaissance literature, spread to France and to 
Spain, eventually sponsoring the picaresque novelists. 
The upper storey shows diversified decoration allusive to 
Medici protection and patronage, their portrait medal- 
lions, the Medici arms and the Servite badge, alternating. 
The window opens into the cell occupied by Piero de 
Medici il Gottoso (1416-69), who, like his father Cosimo 
at San Marco, was wont to make protracted sojourns with 


the religious. 
SS. Annunziata.—The church, in the form of a Latin 
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cross with a nave flanked by recessed and communicating 
side chapels in lieu of aisles, transepts, and a circular 
ambulatory and apse-chancel up a flight of steps, with 
the choir screened off under the dome behind the high 
altar, bears the splendid if over-elaborate aspect of 
late Renaissance and Baroque art. The medieval open 
roof, damaged by frequent accidental fires, was replaced 
in five years (1664-69) by the existing handsome carved 
gilt and painted wooden ceiling. To the left by the door . 
is the celebrated votive chapel of the SS. Annunziata, 
designed in 1448 by Michelozzo at the behest of Piero 
de Medici. The four white marble pillars support an 
elaborate frieze, above which rises a pyramidal roof ; the 
latter is a late Renaissance addition. Gilt bronze rail- 
ings shut off the altar, above which is the curtain con- 
cealing the miraculous Effigy of the Annunciation, a 
fourteenth century painting traditionally believed to 
have been completed by angel hands during the devout 
artist’s sleep. The painting, an object of general and 
widespread veneration, is unveiled only upon Lady Day, 
and for special occasions such as pilgrimages, or when 
special advocacy of the Virgin is invoked by sufferers, 
etc. The Effigy of the Saviour over the altar is by Andrea 
del Sarto. The numerous lamps, reliquaries, and ex-votos 
in gold, silver, and jewellery attest century-old piety. 
The votive offerings, lamps, etc., taken to be melted down 
by Napoleon’s generals, have been replaced by others 
equally valuable. 

The decoration of the nave chapels offers creditable 
examples of the late Renaissance and early Baroque 
painters’ art: Poccetti, Matteo Rosselli, Passignano, 
Biliverti, Giovanni Stradano, Jacopo da Empoli, etc. 
The sculpture is of greater interest. In the east aisle 
the fifth or Medici chapel (members of that family but 
not of the ruling branch) contains the Monument of 
Tommaso de Medici, a collateral kinsman, Majordomo to 
the Grand-Dukes Cosimo I, Francesco I, and Ferdinando I ; 
who died in 1592, and opposite is the fine Renaissance 
Tomb of Messer Orlando de Medici, who was knighted by 
the Emperor Frederick III on the occasion of his visit to 
Florence in 1451. The work is ascribed by some critics 
to Simone di Betto, and by others to Bernardo Gam- 
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barelli, surnamed Rossellino (1409-64). A chapel in 
the east transept contains Baccio Bandinelli’s Pvzeta, 
above the sculptor’s tomb. The group had been com- 
missioned for the Duomo, but failed to meet with the 
approval of the Grand-Duke, who directed Michelangelo’s 
unfinished work to remain im situ, and presented Ban- 
dinelli’s statuary to the Servite Brotherhood. Bandi- 
nelli has portrayed himself in the guise of Nicodemus. 
The two monuments with recumbent effigies beside the 
rood arch are notable. To the left is Mgr. Angelo Marzt- 
Medici, Bishop of Assisi, to whom the honourable aug- 
mentation of the Medici name and arms was awarded in 
recognition of services, in spite of his assistance, facilitat- 
ing Lorenzino de Medici’s flight after the murder of Duke 
Alessandro in 1537. The recumbent figure is very fine, 
and ranks with Francesco da Sangallo’s best work. It 
is signed and dated 1546. Andrea del Sarto is buried 
here, at the foot of S. Peter’s Statue, by Gherardo Silvani 
(1579-1675). The recumbent effigy opposite is that of 
the Florentine Senator Donato dell Antella, who died in 
1666, devising all his property to the Servite Order con- 
ditionally upon use for the adornment of the church. 
The monument is the work of G. B. Foggini (1652-1702), 
who also worked for Louis XIV at Versailles. The organ 
galleries are fine examples of ornate Renaissance sculp- 
ture. The chapel del Soccorso, in the ambulatory behind 
the choir, was designed by Gian-Bologna, and displays 
notable statuary and reliefs by himself and his pupils 
Pietro Tacca and Pietro Francavilla (1554-1615), who 
also worked in France for Henri IV. We may note here 
the fine carved and inlaid wood choir stalls, by Nanni 
Unghero (1528), taking eleven years to complete. The 
fine silver tabernacle over the altar by Martini da Ber- 
gamo (1656) was presented by Antonio Medici, the son 
of the Hebrew Rabbi Jochiel, baptized in 1583 by Pope 
Gregory XIII, and permitted to assume the Medici name 
by his godfather Cardinal Ferdinando, afterwards Grand- 
Duke. Antonio Medici and his brother Alessandro were 
munificent patrons of this and other churches. The 
Assumption, by Perugino, decorates the first chapel to 
the left of the tribune. . 

The adjacent transept chapel belonged to the Villani, 
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noted merchants of fourteenth century Florence, and 
here are buried the foremost historian Giovanni Villani 
(1275-1348), his brother, and nephew. The “ Chronicle 
of Florence ’’ was continued by Matteo, and after the 
death of the latter also of the plague in 1363, by his son 
Filippo Villani, the actual date of whose death early in 
the fifteenth century is not known. A door beside the 
transept leads into the cloister, the walls of which are 
lined with memorial slabs and busts, above which, in the 
lunettes executed by Rosselli, Poccetti, and other artists 
of the time, episodes of the Servite Order are depicted. 
The master work, nevertheless, here is Andrea del Sarto’s 
fresco of the Holy Family, with S. Joseph shown reading 
from a book whilst leaning against a grain-sack, whence 
the name Madonna del Sacco. Painted in 1525, the 
fresco is one of Andrea’s happiest inspirations, alike for 
its spirituality and tender sentiment. The Chapel of 
S. Luke, or of the Painters’ Guild, contains a fresco of 
the Virgin and Saints, by Pontormo. The Guild or 
Company of S. Luke was founded in 1350, but their 
meeting hall having been taken over by the extension of 
the Santa Maria Nuova Hospital in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the use of this chapel was granted them in 1 561 by 
the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. 

S. Apollonia.—Andrea del Castagno Museum. Andrea 
del Castagno (1390-1457) painted the Last Supper for the 
nun’s refectory, and his other works recovered from 
various sources are now displayed there and in the ad- 
joining hall. They comprise the three scenes from the 
“ Passion ”’ which, though considerably Over-painted, 
reveal the artist’s vigorous if somewhat harsh and sombre 
genius. The important Heroes and Heroines series, nine 
full-length portrayals commissioned by the notable 
Florentine statesman and_ scholar Agnolo Pandolfini 
(1360-1446), were recovered from the Pandolfini villa at 
Legnaia and brought here in 1891. A favourite theme 
in Renaissance art, the nine heroes include Florentines 
such as Farinata degli Uberti, the Ghibelline general ; 
Niccolé <Acciaijuoli, Seneschal to Queen Joanna of 
Naples, the founder of the Certosa Monastery (d. 1336) ; 
Filippo Scolari, surnamed Pippo Spano (1369-1426), 
who won fame in the service of Hungary ; Dante ; 
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Petrarch ; and Boccaccio; and the symbols of feminine 
heroism: the Cumzan Sybil, Queen Esther and Queen 
Thomyris of the Massagete. Andrea del Castagno’s 
place in the evolution of Quattrocento art is important, 
the sculptural quality of Antonio del Pollaiuolo’s painting 
being traceable to him. The nunnery, founded in 1339 
by Piero di Mino dei Buonarroti, was disestablished in 
the eighteenth century, and the remaining premises are 
occupied by the Army Commissariat office and stores. 
SS. Apostoli. Dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, this 
little ancient church, styled a Roman basilica in minia- 
ture, with its penthouse above the Renaissance portal by 
Benedetto da Rovezzano (1476-1556), rises beside the 
former Borgherini palazzo designed by Baccio d’Agnolo 
(1462-1543). The ancient thoroughfare in the heart of 
the mercantile quarter of medieval Florence is a pic- 
turesque feature of the quaintly named Piazzetta del 
Limbo, whence an archway leads to the Lung’ Arno 
Acciaijuoli. Legend ascribes the foundation of SS. 
Apostoli to Charlemagne, an event attested only by the 
obviously fanciful inscription by the corner. The rect- 
angular nave, semi-circular raised tribune, the broad 
aisles and pillars of green Prato marble in small sections 
supporting the open roof upon round arches, all stamp 
SS. Apostoli as a Tuscan Romanesque basilica of eleventh 
century type. Whilst Vasari credits Brunelleschi with 
inspiration here for the fundamentals of San Lorenzo and 
Spirito, the Renaissance sculpture within lends the tiny 
church interest outstripping its dimensions. The Taber- 
nacle above the altar tomb of the Florentine scholar and 
statesman Donato Acciaijuoli (1428-78) is jointly by 
Luca and Andrea della Robbia, and one of their most 
graceful works. Benedetto da Rovezzano (1476-1556), 
who carved the beautiful marble frieze which decorates 
the sacristy door, also executed the fine monument pre- 
pared in its occupant’s lifetime (1507) by Oddo di Bindo 
Altoviti, Prior of SS. Apostoli (1457-1510). Hard by is 
another Altoviti monument, erected to Bindo di Stoldo 
(1511-70), like others of his family resident in Rome. 
It was commissioned by his kinsman, Mgr. Antonio 
Altoviti, Archbishop of Florence, and is one of the 
architect Bartolommeo Ammanati’s (1511-92) best works, 
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The flint-stones traditionally brought from the Holy 
Sepulchre after the first Crusade by a Florentine Pazzo 
de’ Pazzi, and from which the fire is struck to ignite the 
Paschal candle on Easter Eve, are preserved here. The 
light is carried processionally on that day to the Baptis- 
tery, and thence to the Duomo, when at midday Mass 
the Easter bells peal forth and the quaint ceremonial 
called Scoppio del Carro, or “ firing of the Car,” takes 
lace. 
! The Badia.—The ancient Benedictine abbey-church, 
dedicated to the Virgin and S. Stephen, is traditionally 
the earliest monastic foundation in Florence. We are 
told that about the year 1000 4.D., Count Hugo of Tus- 
cany, one day out hunting, was vouchsafed a monitory 
vision which determined him to found in propitiation for 
many delinquencies no fewer than seven Benedictine 
abbeys. A portion of the monastery buildings became 
the residence of the Priors of Florence in 1282, and upon 
their removal to the Signoria Palace, it was for a while 
allotted as a residence to the Podesta of Florence. 
Arnolfo di Cambio had charge of the plan to enlarge the 
church in 1286, but no trace of his work remains except 
perhaps in the east front abutting on Via Ghibellina and 
the Bargello. The beautiful bell-tower and spire was 
completed, after partial demolition by order of the Sig- 
novia upon the monks’ refusal to pay certain taxes, only 
in 1320-30, at the request of the Pontifical Legate, Car- 
dinal Giovanni Orsini, who was also their Abbot. The 
Campanile, to-day surmounted by a bronze angel, was 
restored in 1895-90. The Pandolfini, generous patrons 
of the church, commissioned the fine portal and steps 
from Benedetto da Rovezzano. The family arms, azure, 
three dolphins naiant in pale or, appear in the decoration 
here as well as in other parts of the church. The portal, 
removed 1870 to the Bargello Museum, was replaced by 
a copy and the lunette, a fragment by Buglioni (1461- 
1521) added. 
The church, in the form of a Greek cross, was re-built 
in 1625 by Matteo Segaloni, whose work, thanks also to 
the fine lofty deeply cassetted and ornate carved wood 
sixteenth century ceiling, by Felice Gamberai, in no wise 
mars the early Renaissance sculpture, which makes the 
church almost a museum of Quattrocento craftsmanship. 


THE VISION OF S. BERNARD 
From the painting by Filippino Lippi in the Badia 
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To the right of the door, reached from a short pillared 
corridor with lateral chapels, is the Tomb of Gianozzo 
Pandolfini (d. 1457), scholar and statesman, by Bernardo 
Rossellino (1427-78). Beside this fine tomb is the Altar 
by Mino da Fiesole (1431-84), with figures in low relief 
of the Virgin with the two deacons, SS. Lawrence and 
Leonard, with their respective symbols, the gridiron and 
shackles. This beautiful work, almost a replica of the 
altar in the Cathedral of Fiesole, was commissioned in 
1464 by Diotisalvi Neroni who, forced to seek safety in 
flight after discovery of his part in the plot to overthrow 
the rule of Piero de Medici, left the artist unpaid, the 
debt being eventually settled by the monks. In the 
right transept is the fine monument with a recumbent 
Statue of Bernardo di Filippo Giugni, whose thirty-year- 
long career in the diplomatic service of the State—his 
first mission in 1436 was to escort Pope Eugenius IV, 
and his last, in 1466, to compliment Duke Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, at Milan, upon his accession—earned him the 
honours of a public funeral in July of that year. Mino 
da Fiesole’s third fine work here is the monument erected 
by the monks to their founder, Count Hugo’s, memory. 
This commission underwent many vicissitudes, the work, 
begun in 1469, taking twelve years to complete. We 
may note here the ceremonial of Founder’s Day, kept 
with the exhibition of his cuirass, gauntlets, short sword, 
and crimson silk condottiere’s cap before the tomb on 
21 December. Tradition tells that on S. Thomas’ Day 
the dead founder rode into his church alive, his retainers 
having strapped the body on to his charger, they brought 
him on his last ride. The only notable painting in the 
church is Filippino Lippi’s Vision of S. Bernard, painted 
in 1480 for the wealthy Florentine merchant Piero di 
Francesco del Pugliese for Le Campora, the Benedictine 
Priory beyond Porta Romana. This Priory was one of 
the many monastic buildings and churches demolished 
in 1529 by the Florentines in order to create a waste 
zone round the beleaguered city (1529-30). The Altar- 
piece carried thence was set up in a dark side chapel, and 
now hangs in a good light to the left of the entrance. 

- The organ screen, painted by Vasari ; the wood choir 
stalls, carved by Francesco and Marco del Tasso (1501) ; 
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the ceiling and musicians’ tribunes, by Felice Gamberai ; 
and the crimson velvet and gold hangings, are so many 
noteworthy features. The sacristy gives access to the 
small cloister of two storeys, frescoed with scenes from 
the life of S. Bernard. There is a handsome well in the 
centre, and besides other monuments the tomb also of 
Francesco Valori, a Florentine notable and supporter of 
Savonarola, who was murdered by the mob when, on 
learning of his friend’s capture, he sought to organize his 
rescue. The handsome corridor from the church opens 
upon the Pandolfini Chapel (opened by request), which 
contains several fine monuments, including that of 
Giannozzo Pandolfini (d. 1525), created Bishop of Troia 
by the King of Naples, who enjoyed the favour of Pope 
Leo X. Having amassed considerable wealth in Rome, 
he built the Pandolfini palazzo in Via San Gallo, Florence, 
designed for him by Raphael, family property yet to-day. 
The second cloister, which until recently had housed the 
city Police Court (Pretura), has been cleared, and the 
beautiful colonnade restored, to commemorate the sixth 
centenary of Dante’s death. This portion of the monas- 
tery had been occupied in Dante’s day by the Priors, of 
whom he was one, prior to the fateful mission to Rome 
in 1300, and to his perpetual exile from Florence. 

Santa Croce.—The long rectangular piazza before the 
church is one of the oldest playgrounds of Florence ; 
from medieval times onward the scene of popular sports 
and games, pageants and tournaments, held upon certain 
Saints’ days and on occasions of political and social 
rejoicing, State visits, etc. An inscription, in fact, under 
the projecting storey of the Antella palazzo, a striking 
sixteenth century painted frontage along the south side, 
recalls the tournament held here in the year I615 in 
honour of Federigo, Prince of Urbino, betrothed to Prin- 
cess Claudia de Medici, sister of the Grand-Duke Cosimo IT. 
The noted engraver, Jacques Callot, has left us illustra- 
tions of this and other festive occasions. The Monument 
to Dante was erected in 1865, the sexcentenary of the 
poet’s birth. The cypress trees were planted as a war 
memorial to the Florentines fallen in the Great War who 
had won the Gold Medal for Valour. The piazza retains 
the atmosphere of old-time Florence within the broken 
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line of loggia-topped tall narrow houses. The church, 
albeit within a sanctuary of medieval and Renaissance 
art, offers outside but a sorry modern reproduction of 
fourteenth century polychrome marble wall decoration 
(1857-59). The Campanile is modern (1865). The foun- 
dation-stone of S. Croce was laid in 1297 on 3 May, the 
Day of the Finding of the Holy Cross, to prove the 
Franciscan Order’s mother church in Florence, erected 
under State auspices. The Republic held patron’s rights 
and privileges, such as the interment within the pre- 
cincts of those whom Florence wished to honour. Santa 
Croce may thus be paralleled with Westminster Abbey. 
As with the Duomo, Arnolfo di Cambio, being succeeded 
by Giotto, had charge of the building. A colonnade sup- 
ported by graceful pointed arches extends along the 
north and south sides, containing tombs and memorial 
slabs. The armorial bearings of many families repay 
study. The south side opens upon the cloisters. The 
church in the form of a Latin cross, is 390 feet long, with 
a nave, aisles, transepts with lateral chapels, a central 
chancel with a shallow choir, and a number of small 
lateral chapels on either side. 

The interior offers an imposing aspect owing to the 
height of the nave above the fourteen fine stone octagonal 
pillars which support the open wooden roof, restored in 
recent years in polychrome, of which sufficient traces 
remained to justify re-painting. The brightly coloured 
stained glass of the apse chapels sheds a beautiful light 
throughout. The outline and colour of the innumerable 
monuments set along the aisles and in the pavement, the 
latter recently restored and carefully railed off, blend in 
harmonious mellowed hues. 

ENTRANCE WaLL. We note primarily the circular 
window in the west front, of which the design, the 
Descent from the Cross, is ascribed to Lorenzo Ghiberti. 
Among notable memorials the Tomb of Marchese Gino 
Capponi (d. 1876), the eminent Florentine historian, 
may be noted, together with the tablets to other per- 
sonages placed here. 

Nave anp ArsLtes. The Grand-Duke Cosimo I in- 
structed Vasari in 1560 to substitute decoration regarded 
as ‘classical’? for the wall-paintings deemed old- 
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fashioned, even if Giotto and his disciples’ art were thus 
destroyed. Vasari thus set up a row of side altars 
flanked by Corinthian columns, the ancient frescoes ‘ap- 
pearing on'y in fragments where the whitewash has been 
removed, so involving an irretrievable loss of much valu- 
able art. 

Ricut A1steE. The Tomb of Michelangelo was designed 
by Vasari, and is partly his own work. The master’s 
Portrait Bust and Painting, one of the three statues of 
the Arts, are by G. B. Lorenzi; Sculpture and Architec- 
tuve are by V. Cioli and Giovanni dell’ Opera, a notable 
work of the last-named. On the pillar opposite, within 
a mandorla, we note Rossellino’s fine relief of the Virgin 
and Child, commonly called La Madonna del Latte. The 
cenotaph to Dante’s memory is by Stefano Ricci (1829). 
The Tomb of the Poet Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803), by 
Canova, was placed here in 1810 by his devoted friend 
Countess Louise of Albany, the widow of Charles Stuart. 
The pulpit by the pillar is a notable work by Benedetto 
da Maiano (1442-97). Episodes in the life of S. Francis : 
(1) the Burning of Books; (2) the Stigmata; (3) the 
Saint’s death ; and (4) the Martyrdom of certain Friars, 
fill as many panels, remarkable for the vigour and spirit 
of the small figures. Five statues typifying Franciscan 
virtues—Faith, Hope, Charity, Fortitude, and Justice— 
form the base. Next to Alfieri’s tomb is the monument 
erected in 1787 to Machiavelli, mainly through the exer- 
tions of George, fifth Earl Cowper, whose widow married 
Lord Palmerston. The Monument to Abate Luigi Lanzi 
(1732-1810) recalls the historian of Italian painting, who 
has summarized Vasari carrying the history of art down 
to his own day. Above the Tomb of Fra Benedetto dei 
Cavalcanti, the remains of a fresco, SS. John the Baptist 
and Francis, are ascribed by some authorities to Andrea 
del Castagno, and by others to Domenico Veneziano 
(1400-61). Donatello’s beautiful relief in grey freestone 
of the Annunciation, the ornate frame, and the details 
effectively set off with touches of gilding, suggests an 
altar-piece for temporary services. Over the doorway 
leading to the Pazzi cloister is a fresco of the M. eeting of 
SS. Francis and Dominic, a favourite theme with both 
Orders. The beautiful monument here of Leonardo 
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Bruni of Arezzo, scholar and statesman, is one of Rossel- 
lino’s best works, the recumbent figure especially is life- 
like in its repose. A contrast is offered once more by 
modern monuments: the composer Rossini (d. 1868) ; 
Pietro Antonio Micheli (d. 1737), the eminent Italian 
botanist ; and Leopoldo Nobili (1784-1835), the natural 
philosopher—all mediocre works. 

LEFT OR NORTHERN AISLE. Near the entrance we 
observe monuments to the Florentine seventeenth cen- 
tury poet Vincenzo Filicaja and to Galileo, the great 
astronomer (1564-1642), by Foggini. Erected in 1737, a 
tardy act of justice. A modern bust of Donatello decorates 
the wall above the memorial to the historian Carlo Botta 
(d. 1837). The monument beyond the north lateral door 
to Carlo Marsuppini (1309-1464), scholar and statesman, 
and Leonardo Bruni’s successor in the office of Secretary 
to the Signoria, is Desiderio da Settignano’s masterpiece. 
The last historic monument here of interest is that 
erected to Raphael Morghen (1758-1833), who died in 
Florence. Morghen’s fine line-engravings are well known 
to all print-collectors. Tablets have been put up to 
Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1512), who gave his name to the 
American continent; Paolo Toscanelli, the astronomer 
and mathematician (1397-1482), whose calculations pos- 
tulated its existence ; and Vespasiano da Bisticct (1421- 
98), the bookman and Cosimo de Medici’s buyer of MSS. 
He is the author of ‘‘ Lives of Great Men,”’ invaluable to 
students of his times. 

RIGHT OR SOUTH TRANSEPT. Beside the west corner 
the Monument to Don Neri Corsini Marchese di Laiatico 
(d. 1859) records a prominent supporter of the Risorgi- 
mento movement in Tuscany. Beyond to the right is 
the fine Castellani Chapel: its walls and vaulted roof 
decoration is ascribed to Agnolo Gaddi. The scenes 
from the lives of SS. Nicholas, John the Baptist, John the 
Divine, and Anthony Abbas have recently been very skil- 
fully restored, so that the aspect of Santa Croce as a 
whole prior to the late Renaissance embellishments can 
now be appreciated. The two life-size statues of SS. 
Francis and Bernardino of Siena are good examples of 
the Della Robbia workshop. The Tomb of Francesco 
Castellani and his wife to the left of the altar is in 
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Donatello’s style, and recalls a picturesque episode. Fran- 
cesco’s father, Matteo di Michele Castellani (d. 1429), 
having won distinction in the service of the republic, 
was given a public funeral in their family chapel, upon 
which occasion his son, the chief mourner, was led away 
by the Magistrato dei Pupilli, or Warden of Orphans, 
from the bier and brought up to the high altar ; his black 
gown was taken off, he was dressed in a green suit, and 
then and there awarded the Knighthood of the Golden 
Spur, which had been his father and grandfather’s dig- 
nity, to mark the esteem felt for the family name. The 
ornate white marble tomb of the Countess of Albany, 
widow of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, who died in 
Florence in 1824, is by the Italian sculptor Santarelli 
(1750-1826). A fine Gothic monument with spiral 
columns supporting a canopy above the lunette with the 
Virgin and Child, ascribed authoritatively to Taddeo 
Gaddi, has a fine wrought-iron grille. The south transept 
of Baroncelli Chapel walls are frescoed by Taddeo Gaddi 
with scenes from the life of the Virgin, completed between 
the years 1332-38. The Pieta group of statuary by 
Baccio Bandinelli strikes a discordant note, and early 
removal is anticipated. Vincenzo Danti of Perugia 
(whose work adorns the south door of the Baptistery) 
carved the statue of the Virgin, above which is a frescoe 
depicting the Madonna della Cintola, a notable work by 
Bastiano Mainardi (d. 1513-15 ?). 

The fine doorway by Michelozzo leads to the Sacristy 
and Medici Chapel. We now return to the five chapels 
to the right of the high altar. The first, Cappella Velluti, 
possesses damaged Giottesque frescoes of the legend of 
the Apparition of the Archangel S. Michael on Monte 
Gargano ; the Stained Glass here and in the Baroncelli 
Chapel is notable. The second, or Riccardi Chapel is to 
be the War Widows’ and Mothers’ votive chapel, where a 
Pieta by the modern sculptor Andreozzi has been placed. 
The third, or Bonaparte, Chapel contains monuments to 
Julie Clary, consort of King Joseph Bonaparte of Spain, 
and their daughter Charlotte, married to her cousin 
Charles, who died in Florence (elder son of King Louis of 
Holland), the brother to Napoleon III. The fourth or 
Peruzzi Chapel contains the celebrated Frescoes by Giotto, 
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executed between the years 1307-17, depicting scenes 
from the life of SS. John the Baptist and John the Divine. 
Rediscovered in 1853 beneath the whitewash, they were 
restored (?) or repainted (?) by Gaetano Bianchi (1819-92). 
The altar-piece, the Virgin with SS. Roch and Sebastian, 
is ascribed to Andrea del Sarto. The fifth or Bardi 
Chapel was decorated throughout in fresco for that family 
of merchant princes with scenes from the life of S. Francis : 
(r) the Pontiff’s approval of the Franciscan Rule; (2) 
S. Francis before the Sultan; (3) the Saint’s sick-bed 
and the Vision of the Bishop of Assisi; (4) the vocation 
of S. Francis; (5) the Saint’s apparition in a vision to 
S. Anthony at Arles ; (6) the death of S. Francis. These 
paintings, recovered like those of the Peruzzi chapel in 
1853, have undergone the same treatment. The vault 
displays S. Francis in glory with the symbolic figures of 
Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience, by whom the Rule 
of his Order is typified. Four Franciscans, prominent 
Saints, fill the window-wall: S. Lowis of Toulouse; S. 
Louis, King of France; S. Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
were members of the Third, or Layman’s Order of S. 
Francis ; and S. Claive, whose spiritual friendship with 
the founder gives her rank with their Order’s founders, 
their own institution of the Poor Clares at Assisi took 
place about the year 1215. Over the altar one of the 
earliest portrayals of S. Francis is noteworthy, the frame- 
work round the full-length central figure depicts in 
twenty-one-.small divisions as many scenes from his life. 

The Choir Chapel is filled with fine fourteenth century 
stained-glass. An ornate polyptych above the high altar 
of the Virgin and Saints is by a follower of Giotto, whilst 
the lateral walls are frescoed by Angelo Gaddi with the 
legend of the Finding of the True Cross. 

THE, LEFT OR NORTH TRANSEPT. The first, second, and 
third chapels beyond the choir offer scant interest. The 
fourth chapel, decorated by Bernardo Daddi (d. 1350 ?) 
with the Martyrdom of SS. Lawrence and Stephen (much 
restored), has an effective altar-piece in coloured terra- 
cotta by Giovanni della Robbia. The frescoes in the 
fifth chapel are ascribed to Giottino, and depict episodes 
in the life of S. Sylvester and the conversion of the 
Emperor Constantine. A fine Gothic Tomb by the wall 
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was erected to Andrea de’ Pardi (d. 1357), the curious 
fresco above the sarcophagus showing the deceased rising 
at the Last Judgment from his tomb. The last, apsidal, 
chapel once belonged to the medieval confraternity 
styled Laudesi or singers of the Virgin’s praises. The 
Niccolini family succeeding to the patronage, added the 
fine wrought-iron grille and the handsome marble decora- 
tion completed by G. A. Dosio in 1600. Facing the 
Baroncelli Chapel in the south transept, the Bardi or 
Holy Rood Chapel contains above the altar the fine 
Crucifix in carved wood by Donatello who, Vasari records 
in the artist’s “ Life,’ acknowledged the inferiority of 
his immature production compared with Brunelleschi’s 
celebrated crucifix in Sta. Maria Novella. To the left is 
another fine Gothic Tomb resembling in general features 
the corresponding structure in the south transept. The 
pavement has been carefully repaired, and the more 
important among the marble memorial slabs and brasses 
which stud the floor are now protected by railings, 
although care has come too late in many instances to save 
the effigies, escutcheons, and inscriptions already worn 
and nearly effaced. In the nave, midway between the 
lateral doors, is the bronze recumbent effigy of Fra 
Francesco Sansone of Siena, elected thirty-ninth General 
of the Conventual Franciscans in 1474, an office he held 
until his death in 1499. The attribution of this fine work 
to Lorenzo Ghiberti, who died in 1456, is incorrect. 
Another notable tomb is that of Bishop John Catterick of 
Exeter, who died in Florence while on a mission from 
King Henry IV to Pope Martin V in 1419. 

THE SACRISTY AND ADJOINING CHAPELS. The door- 
way by Michelozzo, beside the south transept, opens upon 
alobby. The fresco recovered here a few years ago under 
the whitewash of an acolyte angel holding an asperges 
sprinkler is by Bastiano Mainardi. The Sacristy is a fine 
lofty chamber with a painted roof and frescoed walls 
lined with the handsome carved and inlaid presses exe- 
cuted between 1440-50 by Giovanni di Michele to frame 
the painted panels by Giotto depicting the Life of S. 
Francis and scenes from the Gosepl (Accademia delle belle 
Artt). A choice collection of church plate, reliquaries, 
vestments, and illuminated liturgical books all belonging 
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to Santa Croce is shown. The frescoes of the south wall 
are ascribed to Niccolé di Pietro Gerini, a disciple of 
Taddeo Gaddi, and Ambrogio di Baldese (1352-14209). 
The great painted wooden crucifix, once ascribed to Mar- 
garitone of Arezzo, is of interest, having belonged to the 
Ghibelline leader Farinata degli Uberti, who led that 
faction allied with Siena and King Manfred’s forces, and 
inflicted a signal defeat upon the Florentines at Monta- 
perti. A graceful fourteenth century wrought-iron grille 
shuts off the Rinuccini Chapel, decorated by Giovanni da 
Milano, a pupil of Taddeo Gaddi, with scenes from the 
lives of the Virgin and S. Mary Magdalen. The altar- 
piece is a very fine work, a polyptych with the Virgin 
and attendant saints, formerly attributed to Taddeo 
Gaddi, but now given to the Florentine painter Giovanni 
del Biondo, whose work may be seen at Prato. 

Cosimo de Medici, Pater Patrig, and his brother 
Lorenzo, were munificent patrons, entrusting the decora- 
tion of the Novitiate Chapel at the end of the corridor to 
their architect Michelozzo Michelozzi (1396-1472). The 
chapel known by their family name is entered by the 
exquisitely carved doorway of his designing. Above is 
a notable example of the Della Robbia art, the Saviour 
between Two Angels. The altar-piece, the Virgin en- 
throned and crowned, and several saints, is also one of 
Andrea della Robbia’s most graceful compositions. The 
Tabernacle of white marble to the right is a fine work by 
Mino da Fiesole, brought here in 1815 after the dissolution 
of the Murate Vallombrosan nunnery, where Catherine 
de Medici (Queen of France) spent some of her girlhood. 
The polyptych of five panels on the left wall, depicting 
the Coronation of the Virgin, painted for the Rinuccini 

chapel near the Sacristy, and recorded by Vasari among 
Giotto's most important works, is now ascribed to Taddeo 
Gaddi. In the predella are SS. Francis, John the Bap- 
tust, Peter, and Paul the Heymit. The tutelary saints of 
the Medici family, SS. Cosmo and Damian, fill the stained- 
glass window. 

The Cloisters, entered to-day from the Piazza by a 
gateway to the right of the church, extend south of the 
nave. The portico along the nave wall, raised a number 
of steps above ground level and containing numerous 
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inscriptions, fine memorial slabs and escutcheons of arms, 
is probably all that remains to-day of Arnolfo di Cambio’s 
design. The great Pazzi chapel at the farther end is 
reached by a pathway across the formal garden, set with 
clipped box hedges to the right of which is a colossal 
Statue of the Almighty, by Bandinelli. Erected by 
Brunelleschi about 1420, the Pazzi chapel is one of the 
most successful, because completed, examples of early 
Renaissance architecture and decoration combined. The 
square structure is surmounted by a depressed dome, and 
fronted with a pillared portico with central arch to sup- 
port an overhead loggia. The portico is decorated with 
a frieze of cherub heads by Donatello and Desiderio da 
Settignano, and the Pazzi arms—azure, two dolphins ad- 
dorsed between four cross crosslets fitchée or—come from 
the Luca della Robbia workshop. The finely propor- 
tioned interior, grey freestone pilasters and framework 
surrounding the plain white walls, is singularly satisfying ; 
the monochrome is set off by the emblematic colour frieze 
of cherubs and seraphs alternating with the Lamb, as- 
cribed to Luca della Robbia, the twelve finely coloured 
medallions of the Apostles, and the four plaques of the 
Evangelists ; for which, the S. Mark notably, Brunel- 
leschi’s design is authoritatively suggested. The sculp- 
ture round the doorway is by Benedetto and Giuliano da 
Maiano, and the stained-glass window above the altar in 
the small apse was designed, it is said, by Alessio Baldo- 
vinetti. In the sixteenth century the Pazzi Chapel was 
used as their Chapter-room, when the Inquisition or Holy 
Office in Florence was entrusted to the Franciscan Order. 
The later decorative accretions were removed here also 
in 1902, when the chapel, under the auspices of the Santa 
Croce Board of Works, was restored to its original aspect. 

This Cloister is one of the most attractive among many 
in Florence, its irregular form enhancing the adjacent 
buildings’ pictorial values. Close to the church (lateral) 
door the fine Gothic Tomb of Gastone della Torre, Arch- 
bishop of Milan and Patriarch of Aquileia (d. 1317), is 
authoritatively ascribed now to the Sienese sculptor Tito 
daCamaino. The south and west arcade contains several 
interesting monuments, among them the memorial un- 
veiled in 1910 to Florence Nightingale, who was born in 
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Florence in 1820, fhe work of the British sculptor, 
F. W. Sargant. The great Refectory Hall and Chapter- 
room beyond have been converted into a museum for 
works of art removed from Santa Croce and other Fran- 
ciscan convents and churches since secularized. The 
two great rood-arch crucifixes of fourteenth century 
workmanship may be noted, also the effigy of S. Eusta- 
chius, Benedictine Abbot of Luxeuil (d. 635), by Andrea 
del Sarto, brought from Santa Maria sopr’ Arno, de- 
molished after the widening of Via dei Bardi and Lung’ 
Arno Totrigiani, for a piazza to face the Uffizi colonnade ; 
a Last Supper by Vasari, a Nativity by Perugino, the 
bronze Statue of S. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse (1275-98), 
etc. The elder son of King Charles the Lame of Naples, 
Louis renounced his right of succession in favour of his 
brother Robert, taking Orders in 1296. His statue by 
Donatello, intended for the fagade of S. Croce, was never 
erected, but was placed inside the west wall, whence it 
was brought here upon the completed restoration work, 
the repair and painting of the roof, etc. The great 
Crucifixion and the Tree of Jesse above, with scenes from 
the Lives of S. Francis and other saints of the Order, is 
a part of the original refectory decoration. Numerous 
other works of art line the walls here, and in the adjoining 
Chapter-room, where a large wall-painting by Giovanni 
di San Giovanni (1599-1636) depicts a Miracle of S. 
Francis : the multiplication of loaves, etc. The adjacent 
Cerchi-Canigiani Chapel was the meeting hall of the 
women’s congregation of the Third Order of S. Francis, 
founded in Florence by Madonna Umiliana dei Cerchi 
(1219-46), after her early widowhood. The chapel, which 
contains two fine reliefs of the Della Robbia school, 
S. Francis Receiving the Stigmata and Tobias led by the 
Archangel Raphael, is kept closed. It is open only on 
All Souls’ Day, 2 November, and on 19 May, the anniver- 
sary of the Blessed Umiliana’s death, when a superb life- 
size silver bust-reliquary, dated 1360, is brought from 
the Capponi-Canigiani Palace (Via dei Bardi), that 
family having inherited the patronage. A permit to 
visit the chapel can be obtained upon application. 

The dormitory buildings and part of the Convent 
Library, destroyed by fire in 1423, was only partly 
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rebuilt above the second cloister, desfgned by Brunelleschi. 
This area was exchanged in the sixteenth century with 
the grand-ducal estate office for land to the east of the 
church. The buildings, put to varied uses, were until 
recently the cavalry barracks, and the new National 
Library, the fine frontage of which (under construction) 
abuts on the Arno quayside, is to include this fine cloister. 

San Felice—The handsome Renaissance portal opens 
on to the piazzetta of this name at the southern extremity 
of Piazza Pitti, adjoining Via Maggio, Via Mazzetta, and 
Via Romana. A Camaldolese foundation in 1413, the 
monks disposed of their monastery to the Dominican 
nunnery, who still occupy the building and superintend 
the Infant School and Créche founded in memory of the 
late Duchess of Aosta (d. 1876). The interesting works 
of art in this church, re-decorated in Baroque style, 
comprise the delicately carved marble arch framing the 
Holy Sacrament Chapel (sixth to the left); a triptych 
altar-piece by Neri di Bicci, dated 1467; a Botticelli 
school altar-piece with SS. Anthony, Roch, and Catherine 
of Siena ; and the rood-arch cross to the left of the nuns’ 
gallery, a schoolpiece of the Giotto workshop. The 
painter Giovanni di San Giovanni is buried near the 
chapel dedicated to S. Felix, decorated by him in fresco. 
Another painter is also buried here, Joost Sustermans 
(1597-1681), a pupil of F. Pourbus the Younger; the 
Florentine Court painter, whose activity has left us a 
veritable pageant of seventeenth century notabilities ; 
and Giulio Parigi (d. 1635), court-stage-designer and archi- 
tect, the master of Jacques Callot. 

Santa Felicita.—The west front, with its pillared por- 
tico, crossed by Vasari’s Uffizi-Pitti corridor in 1 566, 
leading from the Ponte Vecchio to the Pitti Palace, 
frames the farther extremity of the Piazzetta off Via 
Guicciardini. In the centre the grey stone column, with 
a Corinthian capital upon a wide circular base, marked 
the site of an ancient burial ground, of which several 
early medieval memorial slabs now set along the portico 
walls evidence. The tradition that a statue of S. Peter 
Martyr once surmounted the pillar suggests its use as 
the outdoor stand where the Dominican Friars conducted 
their preachers’ campaign against the Paterini and other 
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sects in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
church, indeed, dates back to the fifth century, of which, 
however, no vestige remains. From the twelfth century 
onwards a Benedictine nunnery, S. Felicita, became the 
parish church of the Pitti in the sixteenth century, the 
grand-ducal family attending the services from a tribune 
communicating with the palace. The two monuments 
in the porch are of interest—one is that of Balduccio 
Balducci (d. 1414), a wealthy citizen whose son Giovanni 
di Chierichino was Donatello’s bosom friend, and sat to 
him for the Zuccone statue on the Campanile west front ; 
the other facing commemorates Cardinal Luigi de Rosst, 
who figures in the portrait group by Raphael of Pope 
Leo X, with Cardinal Giulio de Medici, Archbishop of 
Florence, afterwards Pope Clement VII (Pitti Gallery). 
Cardinal de Rossi was the Pontiff’s great nephew, his 
father having married Maria de Medici, a natural daugh- 
ter of Piero il Gottoso, the half-sister therefore to Lorenzo 
il Magnifico. The monument is by Raffaello da Monte- 
lupo (1505-67), a disciple of Antonio da San Gallo, and 
one of Michelangelo’s assistants in the ‘‘ New” Sacristy 
of San Lorenzo. The modernized interior is of secondary 
interest. We may, however, note the Capponi Chapel, 
to the right of the entrance, painted by Pontormo for 
Lodovico Capponi, about 1522-29, with frescoes of the 
Evangelists. Its stained-glass roof-light, by Guillaume 
de Marcillat, also commissioned by him, was taken down 
when the Vasari corridor closed overhead ; a portion 
only has been recovered, and is now preserved by Lodo- 
vico’s direct descendant Conte Piero Capponi in the 
Capponi palazzo, Via de Bardi. The Guicciardini family 
are patrons of this church, and their ancestor, the eminent 
historian of Italy, Francesco Guicciardini (1482-1 540), is 
buried here. An interesting picture by Neri di Bicci, 
preserved in the sacristy, depicts S. Felicitas and her 
Seven Sons: Januarius, Felix, Philip, Sylvanus, Alexan- 
der, Vitalis, and Martial, martyrs under the Emperor 
Antoninus about 110 A.D., where, quaintly enough, 
mother and sons are depicted in the artist’s contemporary 
arb. 
San Jacopo sopr’ Arno.—The graceful Campanile of 
red brick is a feature of that row of ancient river-side 
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houses with a street frontage upon Borgo San Jacopo, 
one of the most typical streets of medieval Florence, 
between the Ponte Vecchio and Santa Trinita bridges. 
S. Jacopo was reconstructed by Brunelleschi, to whom 
the design of the low cupola and apse is ascribed, but the 
portico of three bays supported on green Prato marble 
pillars once adorned the Church of San Salvatore at 
Scopeto, a village situated near the Porta Romana, in 
the area ordered to be laid waste by the Florentines for 
their defence in the siege (1529-30). Brought to this 
church when the Augustinian Canons were given the 
parish and the adjacent house towards S. Trinita for a 
residence, the inscription on the entablature records 
re-erection by Prince Pietro de Medici, younger son of the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I. The interior, modernized in 
seventeenth century taste after the designs of Bernar- 
dino Radi of Cortona (active about 1619), recalls Brunel- 
leschi only remotely. A feature of Borgo S. Jacopo is an 
ancient tower, once the home of the Ramagliati family, 
upon which the owner, Sr. Sorbi-Perucco, about 1830, 
placed a relief of the Annunciation and a number of 
other fragments of Della Robbia sculpture. The houses 
and towers on the left side towards the Ponte Vecchio, 
once a priory of the Knights Templars, and facing them 
the five-storeyed palazzo, with its fountain and Renais- 
sance Statue of Bacchus overlooking the cross-roads : Ponte 
Vecchio, Via dei Bardi and Via Giucciardini, have recently 
recovered their medieval aspect, thanks to the removal of 
modern plasterwork, the re-opening of ancient windows, 
GUC. 

San Lorenzo.—The Piazza before the church offers the 
humours and colour of a busy market-place with its pic- 
turesque booths, and the barrows of itinerant vendors of 
fruit, vegetables, etc. At the cross-roads by Via Ginori 
is Bandinelli’s Statue of Giovanni de Medici, surnamed 
delle Bande Nere (1498-1526), the father of Cosimo I, 
Grand-Duke of Florence. The statue was intended for 
the interior of the church, but a change of ducal opinion 
ensued, and it was proposed to erect it in the piazza 
beside the church upon the corresponding pedestal. 
The propriety of displaying a soldier seated out of doors 
being questioned, the statue was then taken to the 
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Council hall in the Signoria Palace, where it remained 
until about seventy years ago, the pedestal being erected 
at the cross-roads, and the statue at last came to its rest. 
Piazza San Lorenzo is now entirely paved, a flight of 
stone steps leads to the church, where the frontage yet 
awaits completion, although the northward wall, faced 
in grey freestone, connotes Brunelleschi’s design. San 
Lorenzo, traditionally the first place of worship built in 
Florence, was dedicated by S. Ambrose about A.D. 393. 
A disastrous fire in 1423 had reduced the small ancient 
church to ruins, when the merchant prince Giovanni di 
Bicci, the father of Cosimo de Medici, and one of the fore- 
most parishioners, determined with the help of seven 
other wealthy families to rebuild and adorn perhaps, 
historically speaking, the most notable among Florentine 
churches. Brunelleschi designed the building in the 
form of a Latin cross: a wide nave and aisles, shallow 
transepts, a choir flanked by side chapels, roofed with a 
flat ceiling and a small dome at the intersection of the 
parts. At his death in 1446, the “Old’’ Sacristy by the 
south transept was alone completed, and the work was 
carried to a conclusion by his pupil Antonio Manetti 
(1423-97), with the assistance of Donatello and his assis- 
tants. Pope Leo X in 1516 ordered Michelangelo to design 
a frontage for S. Lorenzo. Michelangelo’s design is pre- 
served in the Uffizi Print Room, but whilst even recently 
plans for the completion have been mooted, nothing 
definite has ensued. Michelangelo’s part in San Lorenzo 
is thus limited to the “‘ New’”’ Sacristy commissioned by 
Pope Clement VII, situated at the extremity of the north 
transept. A doorway opening from the rectangular 
choir-chapel discloses a vista of the Medici Mausoleum, 
the dome of which rises behind the church straight from 
the ground. The small bell-tower was erected by Prin- 
cess Anna Luisa de Medici, widow of William, Elector 
Palatine, the last of her name. The interior is austere, 
white walls, tall grey columns, shallow recessed side 
chapels framed in stone pilasters, harmonize with the 
flat white and gold cassetted wooden ceiling. Above the 
altar of the north transept chapel is Desiderio da Settig- 
nano’s Tabernacle, one of his most graceful works. The 
porphyry sarcophagus to the right here is that of Princess 
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Anna Carolina (d. 1832), the Grand-Duke Leopoldo II’s 
first consort. A memorial slab has been set up also to 
Bernardo Cennini (d. 1471), the first printer in Florence, 
who is buried in the crypt. The great circular marble 
slab before the high altar marks the resting-place of 
Cosimo de Medici, whose tomb is the pillar which supports 
the church floor at this spot. The high altar is a mar- 
vellous example of Florentine mosaic-work made of 
precious and semi-precious stones set in gold. The front 
panels (which may be examined on application to the 
sacristan) depict the Sacrifice of Isaac and the Emissaries 
of Israel in the Promised Land bearing the giant bunch of 
grapes. Splendid as the workmanship is, the altar was 
yet deemed too plain and to be placed in the Mausoleum, 
when a far more valuable work, portions of which are at 
present distributed between the Gem Room in the Uffizi 
Gallery, the “‘ Argenti’’ Museum at the Pitti, and the 
Government mosaic factory, was to take its place. The 
Cappella Martelli, to the left of the south transept, con- 
tains a curious basket-formed sarcophagus with that 
family’s arms on the cover—gules a griffin segreant or— 
ascribed to Donatello. A small door here leads to the 
cloister. The altar-piece, the Annunciation, with a pre- 
della of scenes from the life of S. Nicholas of Bari by 
Filippo Lippi (1406-69), is a fine work though much 
restored. The Crucifix above is by Benvenuto Cellini. 
The monument by Raffaello Romanelli to Donatello 
(1386-1466) was erected on the sixth centenary of the 
artist’s birth to mark his exceptional connexion with 
San Lorenzo. 

In the nave the two Ambones, designed by Donatello 
and executed after his death by his pupil Bertoldo di 
Giovanni (1410-91), who was also Michelangelo’s master, 
are worthy of attentive study. The bronze panels show 
in the one scenes from the Passion, and in the other 
episodes in the life of S. John the Baptist. Against the 
wall of the nave above the lateral door leading to the 
cloister is a very beautiful Cantovia or minstrels’ gallery 
of rose-red marble with small coloured glass and gold 
mosaic pillars, designed by Donatello (1440-43). The 
Martyrdom of S. Lawrence, a vast and theatrical com- 
position by Angelo Bronzino (1 502-72), fills a wall-panel 
between the first and second pilasters. 
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The Brunelleschi or Old Sacristy is entered from the 
south transept. Erected, as we know, by that great 
architect, the frieze decoration of cherubs, the terra- 
cotta medallions in the dome recovered under whitewash 
only a few years ago, the reliefs with SS. Cosmo and 
Damian’s effigies, the marble altar and rails, the bronze 
doors leading to the small ‘“‘ Lavabo ” chamber, and the 
fine terra-cotta busts of SS. Lawrence and Stephen, are 
all Donatello’s, and make him the sacristy’s actual first 
founder. The walls are lined with fine carved wood 
presses inlaid with certosino or geometric marqueterie. 
In the centre a massive marble table covers somewhat 
unfortunately the sarcophagus of Giovanni di Bicci de 
Medici (1368-1429) and his wife Piccarda de Bueri (1368- 
1433). The monument to their parents was commis- 
sioned by the two sons, Cosimo and Lorenzo, from Andrea 
di Lazzaro Cavalcanti, surnamed il Buggiano, within a 
twelvemonth of their mother’s death. This work, the 
first in date for the adoption by Florentine art of the 
Genii brothers’ Sleep and Death, derived from classical 
funereal sculpture, ‘which the fifteenth century makes 
its own, is therefore of notable import. The paintings 
here include The Deacons: SS. Lawrence, Leonard, and 
Stephen, dated 1611, ascribed to Bastiano Mainardi, and 
The Nativity, given to a pupil of Filippino Lippi Raffael- 
lino del Garbo (1466-1525). A coloured wax profile por- 
trait of Cosimo Pater Patrie modelled, it is stated, from 
the death-mask, hangs above the archway enclosing 
Andrea Verrocchio’s magnificent porphyry and bronze 
Tomb of Piero and Giovanni de Medici his brother, 
erected in 1472 by Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici to 
their father and uncle’s memory. The archway above 
the sarcophagus is closed by a bronze grille of cable 
pattern, a remarkably fine specimen of the fifteenth 
century metal-worker’s craft. Donatello’s fine bronze 
doors lead to the Lavatorium, where the fantastically 
designed basin and urn in marble with the Medici emblem 
and motto, ‘‘ Semper,’’ and a dragon spouting water, has 
been carried out by Verrocchio with the true goldsmith’s 
science of detail after Donatello’s design. 

The door from the right of the sacristy opens on to 
the corridor behind the choir chapels and leads to the 
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Medici Mausoleum or Cappella dei Principi, and to the 
“New’”’ or Michelangelo Sacristy. The domed mauso- 
leum of brown stone faced with white marble panels and 
window frames was designed by Don Giovanni de’ Medici, 
half-brother to the Grand-Duke Ferdinand I. Intended 
by the latter to contain the Holy Sepulchre promised as 
a gift by Emir Fahkreddin Bey of Syria in return for 
naval support against the Sultan at Constantinople, the 
first stone was laid with great state on 10 January, 1605, 
the work being entrusted to the court architect and mosaic 
worker Matteo Nigetti. The Grand-Duke, viewing the 
plans, exclaimed : ‘‘ Here we, meaning the Medici rulers, 
shall stand, sentinels around the Holy Sepulchre.” But 
the beautiful vision has proved vain. Coloured marbles, 
porphyry, jasper, agate, and lapis lazuli, and even precious 
stones, which line the walls from floor to dome in pro- 
fusion, are only a tribute to the ingenuity of the ducal 
mosaic workers, which had enjoyed special favour 
throughout the seventeenth century. The foremost 
craftsmen had their workshops in the rooms abutting on 
the Third Corridor of the Uffizi, and worked under suc- 
cessive grand-dukes’ eyes, Cosimo II, indeed, trying his, | 
hand occasionally in the craft. Two gilt bronze statues, 
Ferdinand I and Cosimo II, by Gianbologna and Pietro 
Tacca, fill the respective niches. The rest are empty. 
Fresco painting, by Pietro Benvenuti (1769-1844), was 
substituted in the dome for the original too costly scheme 
of a lapis lazuli cassetted roof with rosaces of gilt bronze. 
Work at the incompleted pavement continues by the 
State mosaic factory, and it is proposed eventually to 
erect the present high altar in the shallow apse, to open 
the gates into the choir, and to collect the portions of the 
high altar decoration now distributed in museums. 

All the females as well as younger sons of the Medici 
family, the nephews and other kinsfolk, are buried in the 
crypt, at street level, and accessible by the public only 
on All Saints’ Day, when the annual commemoration 
takes place, and the Founder’s gifts, reliquaries, etc., 
are displayed. The “New” or Michelangelo Sacristy 
was built by the second Medici Pontiff, Pope Clement 
VII, as a memorial chapel to his predecessors and his 
own forebears, Lorenzo il Magnifico (d. 1492) and Giuliano 
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de Medici the Elder (d. 1478), to the Magnifico’s son 
Giuliano Duke of Nemours (d. 1516), and his grandson 
Lorenzo di Piero de Medici, Duke of Urbino (d. 1519). 
Michelangelo’s task was broken off in 1527, work being 
resumed only in 1531 after the inauguration of the 
“‘ ducal’ regime under Alessandro de Medici. The Pon- 
tiff’s death in 1534 again spelled interruption. The archi- 
tectural essentials of the great sculptor’s plans alone took 
shape, and two only out of the four projected memorials 
emerged from Michelangelo’s hands. Giovannida Udine’s 
arabesque decoration, intended to introduce colour amid 
the grey and white monochrome, never was realized. 
Giuliano’s monument faces us as we enter the Sacristy 
from the right, along the corridor leading from the 
Prince’s Chapel. The seated effigy is shown in classical 
garb, with the bead uncovered and holding the ruler’s 
staff : the head is slightly turned to the left, the gaze is 
thoughtful and serene. Two heads, the sculptor’s own 
David and Donatello’s S. George, have so to say sponsored 
this finely inspired figure. Reclining upon the sarco- 
phagus Night, a female form is perhaps the artist’s 
masterwork in expressive attitude, marvellous poise, and 
unrivalled mastery of technique. The noted contem- 
porary Florentine poet Giovan Battista Strozzi the Elder, 
writing about 1548, a short time after the statue had been 
placed in position, a nine days’ wonder for art-lovers, 
composed the lines which are quoted in all descriptions, 
and of which the English version runs as follows :— 


The sleeping Night imprisoned in this stone 
The wondrous work of angel hands is shown, 
A sleeping, yet a living form is she; 

Wake her, and she will truly answer thee. 


To this conceit Michelangelo made an enigmatical answer 
into which political animosity against the ducal regime 
has been read. Michelangelo had, as is known, directed 
the defence of Florence during the siege, 1529-30, and if 
it be assumed that rancour survived in him for over 
fifteen years, the suggestion implied might hold good, 
although by that time the sculptor had no grievance 
against Cosimo I ;— 
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Grateful this sleep in stony guise secure, 
So long as tyranny and shame endure : 
Hearing and seeing gladly I forgo ; 

So trouble not my sleep, but whisper low. 


The male figure on the other side, the so-called Day, is a 
fine vigorous piece of statuary. Facing this tomb is the 
yet more celebrated Memorial to Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino. 
The attitude of the helmeted figure, the head resting 
upon the left hand, justifies the epithet, ‘“ The Thinker,” 
generally given him. The statue has been called 
Michelangelo’s supreme expression of Humanity, cer- 
tainly no misnomer. Below a female symbolizes Dawn, 
and opposite her is the unfinished male figure of Twilight. 
The symbolism intended has formed the subject of con- 
troversy. Apart from doubt whether republican anti- 
Medicean feeling, with which Michelangelo is credited, 
endured long after the actors in the drama have passed 
away, the suggestion does not seem far fetched that two 
verses of the “‘ Benedicite’’ hymn sung in the Easter 
Day office: ““O ye Nights and Days, Bless ye the Lord, 
Praise Him and Magnify Him for ever,’”’ and ‘“‘ Ye Seas 
and Floods, Bless ye the Lord,” had rather inspired 
the artist. Moreover, the ‘‘ Benedicite’’ hymn is also in 
the liturgy for S. Lawrence’s Day, an additional con- 
sideration. It should be borne in mind, too, that in 
southern climes twilight is an almost negligible aspect, 
and we do not find that hour, like Dawn, adopted in 
Renaissance or in classical art. The seated statues too 
are impersonal. The Prince is prefigured here in Peace 
and War, and Michelangelo never intended them to con- 
note physical or moral qualities in the persons either of 
Giuliano or Lorenzo de Medici. 

The Marble Altay is a beautiful work uncompleted, for 
the plinth was to be occupied by the statue of the Virgin 
and Child, now placed upon a ledge by the opposite wall, 
and the design as a whole is not quite clear. The two 
other statues, SS. Cosmo and Damian, are the work of 
Michelangelo's assistants, Raffaello da Montelupo and 
Fra Giovanni da Montorsoli. Below this spot repose 
Lorenzo il Magnifico and his brother Giuliano. Their 
coffins were exhumed, the remains identified and re- 
buried in new coffins in 1895. Fragments of the original 
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open bier and photographs of the skulls are shown in a 
cell at the farther end, in which too Michelangelo worked. 
A small clay model of Night is preserved there, and we 
detect ‘‘ scribbles’? upon the wall where the sculptor’s 
hand is traceable. Exhumation in 1895 disclosed the 
fact that Alessandro de Medici, first Duke of Florence 
(1531-37), murdered by his kinsman Lorenzino, had been 
interred in the sarcophagus with the Duke of Urbino ; 
these remains have been since placed in the crypt. 
Laurentian Library —A doorway in the piazza to the 
left of the church portal leads to the Canons’ Cloister, 
at the farther end of which a stairway to the first floor, 
where the Laurentian Library rooms open. A number of 
interesting Della Robbia sculpture fragments, inscriptions, 
etc., line the cloister south wall where beside the lateral 
church door and the stairs is the Statue of Paolo Giovio, 
Bishop of Nocera. This learned historian was the col- 
lector of portraits of great men, a number among which 
Duke Cosimo I caused to be copied. Paolo Giovio was 
a welcome guest at the Duke’s court, and he died in 
Florence in 1552. The Laurentian Library is one of the 
most valuable collections of MSS. and printed books in 
Europe. The “ long chamber ’’ was designed by Michel- 
angelo, and adjacent rooms have been taken over from 
the Canons as the collection increased in numbers. Work 
carried on fitfully under Clement VII was subjected to 
lengthy interruption in the subsequent Pontificate of 
Paulus III, when Michelangelo was engaged upon the 
Sixtine Chapel in Rome, the vestibule being finally com- 
pleted under Vasari’s direction after Michelangelo’s death 
in 1564. The triple staircase appears cramped, executed 
as it was by Bartolommeo Ammanati (1511-92) and 
Tribolo (1485-1550) only after Michelangelo’s outline 
sketches. The Library Hall, on the other hand, com- 
pleted under his own eye, is finely proportioned, the 
lofty carved wood ceiling he had designed was carried 
out by G. B. del Tasso, the tall windows are filled with 
beautiful arabesques in grisaille and golden monochrome 
glass by Giovanni da Udine, and the pavement by 
Tribolo, with its ribbon, garland, and Medici emblems 
design in ivory sgraffito upon red tiles is the finest example 
extant of such floor decoration. Twenty-eight rows of 
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carved wood benches and reading desks to which a 
number of the MSS. are still chained furnish the hall. 

The nucleus of the library, some 10,000 Greek, Oriental, 
and Latin MSS., was collected by Cosimo Pater Patriz, 
whose emissaries, like Poggio Bracciolini, Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, etc., scoured all fields for their patron. The 
collection was continued by his son and grandson, though 
after the Medici overthrow in 1494 the confiscation of 
their property very nearly caused the library’s dispersion. 
The Signoria, acting under Savonarola’s advice, had sold 
the collection to the Friars of San Marco, but these in 
their turn took occasion in 1508 to make generous resti- 
tution to Lorenzo’s surviving elder son Cardinal Giovanni 
de Medici, and it was after that Pontiff’s demise that 
Pope Clement VII, presenting the collection, now greatly 
increased, to the city of Florence, commissioned Michel- 
angelo to design the library. Among the treasures may 
be noted the Pandects of Justinian, which were brought 
from Amalfi by the Pisans in the twelfth century, and 
upon the conquest of Pisa by the Florentines, taken to 
their capital in 1411. This copy, the earliest known of 
that famous Code of Laws, is the editio princeps from 
which all others from the Renaissance onwards derive. 

The Medicean Vergil, one of the earliest MSS. containing 
numerous notes by the Roman Consul Apronianus, in the 
fifth century. 

The Bible, an eighth century version made by the 
Saxon monk Galfridus of Wearmouth. 

The unique Tacitus, purchased by Pope Leo X for 
500 gold florins, the only MSS. which contains the first 
five books of the ‘“‘ Annals.” 

Dante's Works, copied by an unnamed scribe whose note 
of the expulsion in 1343 of Walter of Brienne, Duke of 
Athens, protector or, rather, tyrant of Florence, dates 
this as one of the earliest MSS. of the poet’s writings. 

The original autograph MSS. of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
autobiography (1500-72). 

The poet Vittorio Alfieri’s original MSS. of his dramas. 

Boccaccio, Petrarch, Politian, Ficino, and other 
Humanists are fully represented, as well as Greek Poets, 
Philosophers, and Historians, in the original and Latin 
transcripts ; Latin fellow-authors ; also MSS. with beau- 
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tifully illuminated margins and initial letters; not to 
mention devotional books, notably the Psalter, executed 
by Gherardo del Fora for King Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary (1443-90), and ‘“‘ Books of Hours,’’ besides the 
liturgical books brought from monasteries dissolved at 
different times; and deeds such as the original instru- 
ment of the re-union of the Eastern and Western churches 
decreed at the Council of Florence (1338-39). The 
rotunda to the right of the great Hall has been arranged 
for the display of unique MSS. and editio princeps, 
printed books from the foundation of the library on- 
wards, the two rooms beyond the Hall now contain a 
choice selection of ancient, medizval, and Renaissance 
illuminated MSS., in which the Laurentian Library sur- 
passes all other Italian collections, save the Vatican. 
The hand printing-press set up in the last room, rescued 
from neglect by the late Prefect, Professor Guido Biagi, 
belonged to the Grand-Duke Francesco I (1541-87), 
printing, besides experiments in porcelain-making and 
alchemy, being that prince’s hobbies. 

San Marco.—tThe Piazza is filled on its northern side 
by the Church and Convent of San Marco, and on the 
left of Via della Sapienza (leading to the SS. Annunziata) 
by the University buildings, originally the ‘ Studio ”’ 
founded by the statesman-scholar Niccolo da Uzzano 
(d. 1433). The Riding School and Lion Pits adjoined 
Duke Cosimo’s Botanical Garden, upon part of which the 
present Faculties have now erected commodious class- 
rooms, lecture halls, and laboratories. Upon the right 
side is the Academy of Fine Arts, with a recently restored 
fine cloistered court, the lunettes over the doorways are 
of the Della Robbia school. Nothing remains of old San 
Marco, dating from the thirteenth century, except the 
great painted Giottesque Crucifix above the door, and the 
Annunciation frescoed near the portal by Pietro Cavallini 
(d. 1364). The church was rebuilt by Michelozzo for 
Cosimo de Medici (1436-43), again undergoing alterations 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The nave, 
with side altars, shallow transept chapels, a choir and, 
above, an elaborate and somewhat heavy carved wood, 
painted, and gilded ceiling is of secondary import beside 
the Convent. Nevertheless, we should not overlook the 
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altar-piece (third to the right) of the Virgin enthroned 
with Saints; the pulpit where Savonarola preached 
before being summoned to address the Florentines in 
the Duomo (1496); an early Christian mosaic of the 
Virgin, brought from the chapel of Pope John VII in old 
S. Peter’s, presented to the Friars in 1609 by Pope Paulus 
V; and a bronze effigy of the sainted Dominican Arch- 
bishop S. Antonino (d. 1459), by Gian Bologna. The 
walls of this ante-chapel are decorated with frescoes 
by Domenico Passignani (d. 1638) to commemorate the 
translation of the relics of S. Antonino in the year 1589. 
The numerous portraits of the personages present: Car- 
dinals Colonna, Gonzaga, Del Monte, Joyeuse, the Arch- 
bishop of Florence, Cardinal Alessandro de Medici, after- 
wards Leo XI, the last Medici Pope; the Grand-Duke 
Ferdinand I, Duke Vincenzo of Mantua and Don Cesare 
a’ Este, afterwards Duke of Modena, etc., are of historic 
interest. The bronze shrine of S. Antonino under the 
altar is also by Gian Bologna. Vestiges of former fresco 
decoration appear on the left wall of the nave near the 
memorial inscriptions to Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) 
and Girolamo Benivieni (1455-1542), who are interred 
here beside their brother Humanists, Politian (1454-99) 
and Marsilio Ficino (1433-99), all members of the Medici 
Platonic Academy. 

The Convent (to-day, San Marco Museum) .—The build- 
ing was conveyed to the Dominican Order by the Pontiff 
Pope Martin V, 1419, at that time residing in Florence. 
Cosimo de Medici, who numbered many friends in the 
Order, became their foremost patron, his munificence 
being evidenced everywhere by the family emblems and 
arms; whilst the ‘“ Life’’ written by Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, his book-purveyor, records details of Michelozzo’s 
building, formally dedicated in 1436 by Pope Eugenius 
IV, who also, at that time, resided in Florence. San 
Marco henceforward plays a notable part in the century’s 
history, the Prior Fra Antonino was consecrated first 
Archbishop of Florence by Pope Pius II, and he was 
canonized in 1523, sixty-three years only after his death, 
by Pope Adrian VI, whose reign filled the brief interval 
between the two Medici pontificates. Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola came to San Marco from Bologna in 1489, 
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being appointed Prior in the following year. A moral 
reformer before all else, Savonarola combated the Medici 
regime of one-man rule relentlessly, condemning acts 
such as the diversion of the moneys deposited with the 
Exchequer in behalf of minors, widows, and orphans to 
help tide over private banking difficulties, and the other 
high-handed measures which justified the unforgiving 
attitude of the priest towards the penitent at the dying 
man’s bedside in 1492. . The episode at Careggi is well 
known, and rests upon an authentic basis. The expul- 
sion in 1494 of Lorenzo de Medici’s sons found the Friars 
of San Marco among adversaries who refused sanctuary 
to young Giovanni (then already Cardinal de Medici). 
But San Marco shared Savonarola’s unpopularity at the 
last, affording him no sanctuary either when the convent 
was forcibly entered by the Signoria’s officials on Palm 
Sunday, 1498, and Savonarola was dragged forth to im- 
prisonment, trial, and judicial murder within a few weeks. 
Although no longer a political centre, the convent trained 
artists of note, among them Fra Bartolommeo (1475-1517) 
and Fra Paolino (1490-1547). Under the Napoleonic 
regime, San Marco retained the status of a parish church, 
and the convent buildings were happily preserved as a 
museum, including the two cloisters, the two refectories, 
the Chapter-room, the cells, and library hall on the first 
storey overlooking the first cloister. And now the 
“hostel’’ or pilgrim’s chambers are added where the 
paintings other than fresco, the altar-pieces, panel, and 
predella paintings by the sainted Dominican Friar 
Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole (1387-1455) have been 
collected to epitomize, so to say, the best art-spirit of 
the early Renaissance more completely than any other 
locality in Florence. 

The Museum is entered through a passage lined with 
memorial slabs giving access to the first cloister. The 
graceful slender pillars support rounded arches, the 
lunettes in the rear walls depicting scenes from the life 
of S. Antonino, by Bernardino Barbatelli, surnamed 
Poccetti (1542-1612). The spandrils portray successive 
dignitaries of the Order. The fifth lunette to the right 
shows us the Duomo as the painter saw it. Five frescoes 
by Fra Angelico here reveal the master of spatial decora- 
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tion, that singular aspect of a painter’s genius trained 
as an illuminator of liturgical MSS. The crucified 
Saviour, with S. Dominic kneeling at the foot of the 
Cross, which meets the visitor at the cloister’s farther 
end, excels all others here in poignancy. The other four 
are—in the lunette above the Sacristy door, west wall : 
(1) S. Peter Martyr, wounded with the knife of his as- 
sassination, with finger on lip to mark the rule of Silence ; 
above the Chapter-room entrance: (2) S. Dominic with 
book and scourge, to symbolize Study and Discipline ; 
above the door leading to the Refectory : (3) the Saviour 
with the wound-prints ; and above the Hospice entrance : 
(4) the Meeting of Christ in pilgrim guise with the Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus. The latter wear the Dominican robe. 
These paintings introduce us to the Museum rooms, 
where Fra Angelico’s other works, brought here from the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti, the Uffizi and Pitti Galleries, 
assist the comprehensive study of his exquisite art. 
Whilst all are worthy of note, the principal paintings 
only are mentioned. 

The great altar-piece, with wings forming doors, by 
the left wall, was painted in 1433 for the Chapel of the 
Linaiuoli or Linen-weavers’ Guild. The over-life-size 
figure of the Virgin and Child shows us the artist yet 
influenced by the Cimabue and Giottesque canon, a 
feature noticeable also in the effigies of SS. John the 
Baptist, Mark, Peter and Mark, the latter as the Guilds- 
men’s Patron being depicted on both sides of the doors. 
The twelve Angels with musical instruments round the 
frame are exquisite, and among the most popular repro- 
ductions of Fra Angelico’s paintings. Its marble frame, 
designed originally by Ghiberti, was brought back here 
from the great Refectory, both the altar-piece and pre- 
della having been taken to the Uffizi Gallery in 1777 on 
the suppression of Guild-oratories. These predella scenes 
depict the Nativity, S. Peter Preaching, and the M artyydom 
of S. Mark. Two beautiful predella paintings, The 
Espousals and Dormition of the Virgin, have been brought 
here from the Uffizi. They belonged to Don Antonio de 
Medici (son of Bianca Cappello), who died without legiti- 
mate heirs in 1621, and his collection of works of art 
entered the Grand-Ducal Gallery. Two small round 
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pictures, the Crucifixion and Coronation of the Virgin, 
taken from the SS. Annunziata to the Accademia, are ex- 
quisite, more especially the Coronation, the similarity of 
which with the same subject treated in the ninth dor- 
mitory cell is striking. The Coronation of the Virgin, an 
easel-picture 7m tempera with a delicately patterned gold 
background, shows us the principal action under familiar 
aspects. Angels float around the Virgin in the empyrean, 
Apostles, Doctors of the Church, Martyrs, Founders of 
Religious Orders, Sainted Rulers, Virgins, and Confessors 
stand in serried rows below. Painted for Santa Maria 
Nuova, the picture was taken in 1825 to the Uffizi. The 
Scenes from the Life of Christ, thirty-five in number, are 
the panels of a press in which the Brethren of the 
SS. Annunziata displayed their most precious church 
plate. They are unequal naturally, certain episodes 
proving more pictorial to the artist than others. Note 
the Flight into Egypt and the Naming of John the Baptist 
by Zacharias. The attractive little pictures depicting 
episodes in the lives of SS. Cosmo and Damian and their 
three brothers, Martyrs, were parts of a great predella 
formerly in San Marco, but unhappily dispersed, one panel 
entering the Louvre in 1882, whilst four others are at 
Munich. The Last Judgment: this impressive and sug- 
gestive work was commissioned by the Camaldolese monks 
of S. Maria degli Angeli and taken to the Accademia in 
the eighteenth century upon the dissolution of monas- 
tic houses. The “‘ Inferno ’’ portion is characteristic for 
its medieval humour, and although a reminiscence in 
parts of Orcagna’s fresco in the Strozzi Chapel in S. Maria 
Novella, the treatment is that of a portrait painter’s 
observation. The Descent from the Cross: this great, 
brilliantly coloured altar-piece was painted for the 
Sacristy Chapel in S. Trinita. The atmosphere and “ live 
quality ’ of the landscape connotes Fra Angelico’s home 
recollection of his birthplace, Vicchio, a tiny castello of 
the Mugello valley north of Florence. Guido di Pietro, 
with his brother Benedetto, joined the Dominican Order 
at Fiesole in 1408, Guido taking the name of Giovanni 
Angelico. Vasari’s statement that the architect Michel- 
ozzo is depicted under the guise of ‘‘ Nicodemus assisting 
to take the Saviour from the Cross,” is accurate, in the 
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sense that the personage in question “‘ wearing a black 
hood ”’ is not Nicodemus, who is shown with a nimbus, 
but the figure below speaking to one of the disciples. 
On the northern side of the cloister is the Chapter-room, 
a four-square vaulted chamber, the end wall of which is 
entirely filled with Fra Angelico’s great fresco painting of 
the Crucifixion. The scene on Calvary depicts the cruci- 
fied Saviour between the two thieves, whilst at the foot 
of the Cross are grouped the three Marys and S. John 
the Evangelist ; S. John the Baptist, Patron of Florence ; 
S. Mark, Patron of the Convent. SS. Laurence, Cosmo’ 
and Damian, protectors of the Medici family, form the 
left-hand group of attendants, whilst on the right are the 
Doctors of the Church and the founders of the Mon- 
astic Orders: S. Dominic, nearest to the Cross, kneel- 
ing ; SS. Francis, Jerome, Benedict, in black; Bernard 
and Romuald, in white; Giovanni Gualberto, in grey; 
Augustine in bishop’s robes ; and Albert, the founder of 
the Carmelite Order, likewise depicted with a mitre. The 
Dominicans, SS. Thomas Aquinas, with a star above his 
brow, and Peter Martyr, symbolize the Order’s learning 
and holy life. The effigies of Patriarchs, Prophets, and 
Sybils decorate the framework, and sixteen medallions 
underneath depict S. Dominic and fifteen other Saints 
in the Order among Popes, Cardinals, Bishops, and divines. 
All the heads are notably differentiated and suggest direct 
portrayal. The largest among Fra Angelico’s frescoes, 
this painting, commissioned by Cosimo de Medici in 1441, 
holds a foremost place in Christian Art. The great 
wooden crucifix is by Baccio da Montelupo (1469-1535), 
and the tempera painting on linen of S. Antonino in 
prayer before the Cross, by Alessio Baldovinetti (1427- 
99), is one of that artist’s few notable works remaining, 
The door in the cloister to the right leads through the 
Lavabo antechamber to the Great Refectory, the farther 
wall of which is covered by the great fresco executed in 
1536 by Gian Antonio Sogliani (1492-1544), a pupil of 
Lorenzo di Credi, and depicting the Miracle of S. Dominic, 
whereby Angels ministered to the Saint and his com- 
panions in a time of dearth. Returning past the Chapter- 
room and entering the passage to the Second Cloister, a 
door gives access to the lesser Refectory. The Last 
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Supper, Domenico Ghirlandajo’s great fresco here, is a 
replica with slight variants of the same subject in the 
Franciscan Convent of Ognissanti. Although the paint- 
ing is unfortunately damaged by damp, the grouping of 
the Apostles round the Saviour is impressive, whilst the 
minor details—fiowers, fruit, birds, and small animals— 
lend vitality to the scene. 

The second cloister and adjacent hall were designed by 
Michelozzo. A tasteful garden with a well and a Statue of 
S. Dominic fills the centre. The Museo del Centro has 
been arranged here, comprising all the miscellanea, metal 
work, sculpture, and architecture possessing any interest 
whatever, collected in the course of the demolition of the 
Ghetto and houses surrounding the “ old ’’ market-place, 
with its abutting streets. The work of demolition, com- 
menced in 1884, resulted in the planning of the great 
Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, with a spacious arcade 
running along its western side and the King’s equestrian 
statue in the centre, and rebuilding on the rest of the 
cleared area along somewhat banal lines. The new Post 
Office at the farther western end disclosed a Roman 
granary in the subsoil, and all the vestiges of the past, 
unavoidably buried, were photographed, whilst movables 
have been brought to the Museum. Here, for instance, is 
the “ Piagnona ” of San Marco and a row of other bells 
from the churches demolished. Here also Florentine his- 
tory illustrated by her heraldry can be studied, most of 
the coats of arms bearing their owner’s names. Here, too, 
are the pillars of Vasari’s “‘ fishmarket ”’ portico, once 
extending along one side of the Mercato Vecchio. Plans 
for its re-erection elsewhere, though often discussed, have 
not yet taken shape. The sculptured fragments of door 
lintels, window embrasures, etc., are of interest to archi- 
tectural draughtsmen. 

Mounting the stairs beside the Ghirlandajo Refectory 
we reach the “‘ dormitory ” floor, round which the Friars’ 
cells open, forming cubicles beneath the original open 
timber roof. We are greeted by Fra Angelico’s fresco of 
the Annunciation, an exquisite inspiration, and facing it 
is S. Dominic at the Foot of the Cross, by the same master- 
hand. The cells have each a devotional subject for the 
inmates’ meditations. The outer row of eleven cells is 
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decorated by Ira Angelico with Scenes from the Life of 
the Saviour and the Virgin, all informed with intense 
spirituality and notable for vigour and poignancy, ten- 
derness, and grace, according to the episode chosen. Of 
exceptional beauty are No. 2, the Entombment (ae Noms! 
the Annunciation ; No. 5, the Nativity ; No. 6, the 
Transfiguration ; No. 7, the Ecce Homo; No. 8, the 
Resurrection, with S. Catherine of Siena kneeling, and Fra 
Angelico himself ; and No. 9, the Coronation of the Virgin 
by her Son, with six Saints, three among them Domini- 
cans, kneeling in ecstatic joy. The cells opposite are 
decorated in like manner by Fra Angelico’s assistants. 
In the centre of this corridor we note another important 
fresco, the Virgin and Child, with eight Saints : a notable 
work. At the end of the east corridor are the three cells, 
Nos. 12, 13, 14, occupied by Savonarola when Prior of 
S. Marco. A marble tablet records the visit in 1 516 of 
Pope Leo X, and grant of an Indulgence to visitors offer- 
ing a prayer in the inner room to the memory of the 
judicially murdered friars. The bust of Savonarola is the 
work of the Florentine sculptor Giovanni Dupré, who 
enjoyed deserved repute in the nineteenth century’s first 
half. The two frescoes of the V ivgin and the Pilgrims 
at Emmaus are by Fra Bartolommeo ; and upon the wall 
is a replica of the painting in the Corsini collection of the 
execution of Savonarola and his two companions. In- 
teresting also for the graphic representation of the Piazza 
as it was then, with Donatello’s David, his Marzocco or 
symbolic lion of Florence, and Michelangelo’s David, 
before the terrace steps, at which the Priors and Gonfa- 
lonier were wont to attend State ceremonies. The cells 
Nos. 13-14 contain Savonarola relics. The elbow-chair 
so familiar in many reproductions, is original ; the writing 
desk, however, but a facsimile of the table he used, and 
his writings, sermons, and books annotated in his own 
hand fill various receptacles. A cabinet contains Savona- 
rola’s cilicium, his rosary, and fragments of the faggots 
used at the execution. Upon the wall is his portrait, 
copy, 1856, by A. Marini, of F. Bartolommeo’s original 
recorded by Vasari. At S. Vincenzo, Prato, 1 589-1800, 
civca, the painting passing into private ownership was 
recovered only in 1926, Hung in the outer cell beside the 
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artist’s effigy of S. Petey Martyr, the two portrayals are 
striking. 

Returning to the west corridor at the head of the stairs, | 
cell No. 31 is known as S. Antonino’s. Amid the various 
memorials of the Sainted Archbishop of Florence we ob- 
serve the terra-cotta bust taken from the death mask, 
a singularly “live” presentment. The Last Supper, the 
devotional painting in No. 35, is by Fra Angelico also. 
At the end of the corridor, Nos. 38-39 were occupied by 
Pope Eugenius IV for the dedicatory ceremony in San 
Marco, 1436, which also were kept by Cosimo de Medici 
for his own use. The wall-painting of the Adoration of 
the Magi is by Fra Angelico, with whom, as well as 
with the Prior Fra Antonino, Cosimo,kept up a year-long 
personal friendship. Cosimo’s Portrait is a copy by 
Pieroni of Pontormo’s finely coloured painting, now in 
the Uffizi, commissioned by Messer Goro Gheri, Com- 
missioner at Pistoia in 1527, for Pope Clement VII. 
Retracing our steps we enter the Library, designed by 
Michelozzo. The handsome shelves lining the walls are 
empty, their contents having been removed to public 
collections. Along the centre, glass cases display a 
number of beautifully illuminated MSS., liturgical books 
of fourteenth, fifteenth, and early sixteenth century 
workmanship, the productions of San Marco itself, the 
Carmine, Vallombrosa, the Badia, S. Maria Novella, 
Ognissanti, and other religious Houses, all of which 
deserve close examination. 

Santa Maria del Carmine.—The great unadorned church 
and adjacent convent buildings were founded in the year 
1268. The latter, now secularized, extend along the 
south side of the most spacious Piazza del Carmine, in 
the Oltr’ Arno city quarter. The church, enlarged and 
adorned in the sixteenth century, was re-dedicated in 
1427, but destroyed by fire in 1771 ; only literary record 
remains of its past art-splendour. The Brancacci 
Chapel, in the west transept, and the Sacristy alone were 
saved, together partially with the east transept and choir 
chapel decoration, whilst the church, speedily rebuilt 
though finely proportioned, offers no feature of special 
interest. The Brancacci Chapel, commissioned by the 
wealthy Florentine citizen Felice Brancacci, however, 
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stands in a class by itself. The wall decoration, con- 
sisting of Scenes from the Acts in the Lives of SS. Peter 
and John, was begun in 1422 by Masolino da Panicale 
(1384-1440), continued by his pupil Masaccio (1401-28), 
and completed by Filippino Lippi in 1482. . Regarded at 
the time as the canon of art to be obeyed unconditionally, 
the same views held all the later artists, including 
Michelangelo. In our time, indeed, Masaccio is recog- 
nized as much as the precursor genius of the Renaissance, 
as in his own century Giotto’s genius had inspired his 
times with a living force. Studied in detail as few paint- 
ings have been, the actual share of each one of the three 
painters in the decoration is yet controverted. A fair 
consensus, however, establishes the order presently ad- 
mitted in authorship. 

The fresco of the Temptation of Adam and Eve is by 
Masolino; the Expulsion from Paradise, opposite, is 
ascribed to Masaccio; the next three scenes, left wall: 
(1) S. Paul visiting S. Peter in Prison ; (2) the Liberation 
of S. Peter ; and, right wall, (3) SS. Peter and Paul before 
Nero and the Martyrdom of S. Peter, are by Filippino 
Lippi. The upper right-hand scene, the Healing of the 
Cripple by SS. Peter and John and the Raising of Tabitha, 
were once ascribed to Masolino, but are now generally 
given to Masaccio. It may be noted here that the scene 
of SS, Petey and Paul before Nero contains a number of 
portraits, viz. a youth with flowing hair and small cap 
is presumably Filippino Lippi himself, and the older man 
beside him is Antonio del Pollaiuolo, shown wearing a 
conical bonnet. Upon the window wall behind the altar 
the four scenes: (1) S. Peter Bestowing Baptism ; (2)5S'S) 
Peter and John Distributing Alms ; (3) S. Peter Preaching : 
Carmelite monks are among the congregation; and (4) 
SS. Peter and John Healing the Sick with theiy Shadow, are 
by Masaccio. The youth shown shivering after immer- 
sion, in the first scene, is judged by Vasari, and rightly, 
as a remarkable example of realism so early in the cen- 
tury. The upper scene on the left wall, the Finding of 
the Tribute Money by S. Peter in the Mouth of a Fish, is by 
Masaccio. The lower, the Raising of a Child, in which a 
group of ten people is given to Filippino Lippi, is disputed 
as much against the authorship as against the subject 
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depicted. Sometimes called the Revival of Eutychus, who 
fell from a window through fatigue during one of S. Peter’s 
sermons, other critics detect allusion to a miracle wrought 
by him on the son of Theophilus, Lord of Antioch, whom 
Simon Magus had failed to resuscitate. An interesting 
portrait group occurs here also—Cosimo de Medici, an 
elderly man in a black gown; Luigi Pulci, with a black 
cape and hat; and Tommaso Soderint, the Florentine 
statesman, who filled political and diplomatic missions 
with success at several courts for Lorenzo de Medici. He 
was the father of the deposed Life-Gonfaloniere Piero 
Soderini, an act which heralded the Medici restoration in 
1512. Soderini died in Rome in 1522 and is buried in 
Santa Maria del Popolo, and the handsome monument 
he had ordered in his lifetime for the family chapel behind 
the choir, from Benedetto da Rovezzano, is now the 
resting-place of others of his name. The fresco decora- 
tion of the Sacristy ascribed to Spinello Aretino (1318- 
1410), has undergone careful restoration. The door 
from the west side of the nave opens into the cloister, 
where vestiges of early paintings have been recovered, 
notably the Virgin and Donors, by Giovanni da Milano, 
active about 1370, a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi. In the 
Refectory the Last Supper is by Alessandro Allori (1535- 
1607), nephew and pupil of Angelo Bronzino. And, 
lastly, the east transept, facing the Brancacci Chapel, con- 
tains the gorgeous altar and shrine of S. Andrea Corsini, 
Bishop of Fiesole (d. 1373), whose relics were transferred 
here in 1670, when the chapel was decorated by the 
sculptor Foggini and the painter Luca Giordano, sur- 
named ‘‘ Fa Presto” (1632-1705). 

Santa Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi—The community 
of Cistercians, who replaced the Benedictine nunnery 
here in the fourteenth century entrusted the reconstruc- 
tion of the church and monastery buildings to Giuliano 
da San Gallo (1450-1516), who designed the fine cloisters, 
now entered from Borgo Pinti, and the church in 1479. 
The Monastery Chapter-room outlying is entered from 
No. 3 Via della Colonna, and contains Perugino’s master- 
work in fresco, executed between the years 1493-96. The 
three divisions are framed by pillars supporting round 
arches: the Crucifixion in the centre, SS. John and Bene- 
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dict, and the Virgin and S. Bernard to the right and left. 
The spirituality informing the figures and the beauty of 
the landscape treated with the grace in which the Um- 
brian master is supreme, are at once suggestive and 
impressive. The Cistercians, in their turn, gave place 
about 1640 to the Carmelite community of San Frediano, 
where the reigning Pontiff’s nieces were inmates, and 
they requested their uncle, Pope Urban VIII, to permit 
their transfer to more eligible quarters. The nuns carried 
with them the relics of their sainted religious S. Maria 
Maddalena dei Pazzi, to whom the church was now re- 
dedicated. If over-elaboration can be charged against 
the decoration of the rectangular nave, the work of noted 
sixteenth and seventeenth century painters, Pontormo, 
Passignano, Poccetti, and Luca Giordano is not without 
merit. The extensive monastery buildings have all been 
secularized, and are occupied by scholastic institutions. 

Santa Maria Maggiore —Restoration in recent years 
has in a great measure given back something of its four- 
teenth century aspect to the work of Arnolfo di Cambio, 
contrasting sharply with its twentieth century surround- 
ings by Via Cerretani and Vecchietti, upon the fringe of 
what was once the “ old ’”’ market precincts. The square 
nave with side altars and a shallow choir flanked by two 
lateral chapels is vaulted. The supporting pillars, de- 
corated with effigies of Doctors of the church, have been 
divested of paint and whitewash, and with the grisaille 
fresco paintings in the choir, recovered after the re- 
opening of the lancet window in the choir, are a compre- 
hensive example of late fourteenth century decoration. 
The gable above the portal contains the statue of the 
Virgin and Child, a work of the fourteenth century Pisan 
School, and in the left lateral chapel are buried Brunetto 
Latini, the philosopher (d. 1294), the master of Dante, 
and Salvino degli Armati, the alleged European inventor 
of spectacles (d. 1317). The altar-piece is a Byzantine 
relief of the Virgin and Child with a framework of gold 
and colour champlevé enamel, a remarkably fine specimen 
of its kind. 

Santa Maria Novella —The Piazza, an irregular ellipse, 
is approached from the Lung’ Arno by Via dei Fossi, and 
by Via degli Avelli, where along one side the cloistered 
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convent burial ground, a walled and recessed arcade of 
white and black striped marble adorned with family 
armorial bearings, adjoins the church of S. Maria Novella. 
At the southern end is the Loggia di San Paolo, a graceful 
portico supporting a single story, ascribed to Brunel- 
leschi. The spandrils are set with coloured medallions, 
one depicting the Works of Mercy, and the others saints 
of the Dominican and Franciscan Orders, the work of 
Giovanni della Robbia, whose fine lunette above the door- 
way at the extremity, of SS. Francis and Dominic em- 
bracing, refers to the tradition of their meeting having 
taken place at this spot. The medallions are dated 
(1451-95), and the two heads at the corners are believed 
to portray the Wardens of the Hospice, at that time 
served by the Pinzochere or nursing sisters of the Third 
Order of S. Dominic. The Council of Trent (1545-63) 
having authorized the amalgamation of religious founda- 
tions, San Paolo was converted by Grand-ducal endow- 
ment into a Convalescent Home for the sick poor, their 
patron, the Grand-Duke Ferdinand’s bust being erected 
above the centre arch. From that time onwards San 
Paolo has housed diverse philanthropic and educational 
foundations. A vast open-air arena, designed in the 
Middle Ages for the religious meetings conducted by the 
Friars Preachers, the Piazza in Renaissance days became 
a favoured site for pageants, sports, and games held to 
celebrate Patron Saints days, State visits, etc. Chariot 
races, instituted in imitation of the Imperial Constanti- 
nople precedent by the Grand-Duke Cosimo I, were run 
round two wooden goals, replaced in 1608 by the present 
handsome violet breccia marble obelisks set upon bronze 
tortoise feet. They are circled to-day by cypress trees 
planted in memory of the fallen in the post-war disturb- 
ances, 1921-23. A little narrow street running eastwards 
discloses at cross-roads the medieval pillar Croce al 
Trebbio, whence S. Peter Martyr delivered his impas- 
sioned religious addresses. A defaced shield on the 
frontage of No. 21 recalls a notable episode of Medicean 
history, namely, the conspiracy captained by Diotisalvi 
Neroni and Luca Pitti in 1466 to compass Piero de 
Medici’s overthrow, which having been foiled, the Pitti 
arms were ordered to be defaced upon their S. Maria 
Novella houses. An inscription also records that Gari- 
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baldi set out here in 1867 upon the expedition against 
Rome, which was defeated at Mentana. 

The church occupies the northern end of the Piazza. 
Santa Maria Novella, begun in 1278, was built after the 
plans of three Dominican architect-friars—Sisto, Ris- 
toro, and Giovannida Campi. The work was continued 
by a fourth, Fra Jacopo Talenti, in 1334, to whom the 
graceful bell-tower with its lancet windows and red-tiled 
steeple, a prominent feature in Florentine topography, 
is ascribed, the main buildings being completed in 1350. 
Planned as a Latin cross, the church is 325 feet long, 
93 feet wide, and 202 feet broad at the transepts. The 
patterned frontage of black and white marble, designed 
by Leone Battista Alberti, was erected in 1456-70 by the 
wealthy Florentine merchant Giovanni Rucellai. The 
central doorway, with its tall black marble columns, 
erected by Giovanni’s son Bernardo, harmonizes with the 
delicate frieze separating the lower and upper portions, 
where the design of a bellying sail with a knotted cable, 
the Rucellai family device, is singularly felicitous. 
Alberti’s original design did not of course include the 
reversed volutes inlaid with geometric wheel designs in 
black and white marble. These were added in 1778 to 
mask the lateral brick walls; indeed, the right-hand 
volute decoration was completed only a very few years 
ago. In 1572 the grand-ducal astronomer and carto- 
grapher, Padre Ignazio Danti, set up the quadrant and 
two meridians right and left above the side doors. 

In essentials, S. Maria Novella resembles Santa Croce, 
though the absence of clerestory lights and the tall lancet 
windows of the aisles, some filled unfortunately with 
indifferent stained glass, convey a sense of austere grey- 
ness. The proportions are finer than S. Croce. Twelve 
pointed arches upon pillars support the groined roof 
separating nave and aisles, whilst the removal of the 
midway low screen tramezzo by Vasari in 1561, a step 
marking the site, must be accounted to him for righteous- 
ness. The floor underwent somewhat drastic repair about 
sixty years ago, when a number of brasses and slabs 
were destroyed, names and dates, however, as far as pos- 
sible being duly registered, whilst the remainder, indeed, 
constitute the index to a great deal of Florentine history, 
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ENTRANCE WALL. The rose-window, depicting the 
Coronation of the Virgin, is the finest among the several 
notable specimens of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
stained glass in the church. The great painted rood- 
arch crucifix above the door is ascribed to Giotto, the 
lunette depicts the Nativity. Two interesting paintings 
to the left and right of the portal decorated the tramezzo 
or midway screen : one, the Annunciation, with, below, the 
Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, and the Baptism of Christ 
is by a follower of Giotto, and of interest for contempor- 
ary sumptuary detail; the other, the Holy Trinity, with 
the Virgin, S. John and, the donors in the foreground, is 
an important though damaged work by Masaccio. 

Vasari’s sixteenth century altar distribution along the 
nave, with their paintings, is of scant art-interest; a 
number of notable monuments, nevertheless, redeeming 
the monotony. On the right-hand wall, note the Tomb 
of the Blessed Villana dei Cerchi (1322-50), a Florentine 
gentlewoman eminent for her piety and charity, by Ber- 
nardo Rossellino, erected by her grandson in 1451 in the 
north transept, by the Rucellai Chapel, and now set up 
here. The saint is shown asleep, the canopy above her 
is upheld by angels. The altar tombs of Ruggero and 
Tommaso Minerbetti, the latter Bishop of Torre, in Sar- 
dinia, both whole-hearted supporters of the Medici cause, 
are the work of Silvio Cosini, commonly called da Fiesole, 
though a native of Pisa (1496-1540). He was one of 
Michelangelo’s best disciples, and his assistant for the 
architectural portions of the ‘‘ new’ Sacristy in S. Lor- 
enzo. These tombs were also removed from the tramezzo. 
The Pulpit, to the left of the nave, of white marble and 
gold-touched reliefs, showing scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, is the work of Brunelleschi’s pupil, Andrea di 
Lazzaro, surnamed Il Buggiano. The lateral right-hand 
door leads to the mortuary chapel or Cappella della Pura, 
founded in 1474 by an ancestor of the present patrons, 
the Ricasoli family. 

RiGHT TRANSEPT. On the wall to the right S. An- 
tonino’s life-like carved wood bust, executed soon after 
the Saint’s death in 1459, is taken probably from the San 
Marco death-mask. The fine sepulchral monument of 
Tedice Aliotti (d. 1336), Bishop of Fiesole, though ascribed 
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to Tito di Camaino, cannot be that sculptor’s : Camaino 
was working in Naples from 1324 until his death there in 
1337. A fine work of the Pisan school, fourteenth cen- 
tury, the monument of the Bishop of Orvieto, Aldobvan- 
dino Cavalcanti (d. 1279), under whose auspices the first 
stone of S. Maria Novella was laid, should be noted. An 
interesting historic event is recorded by the much- 
damaged portrayal above his tomb of Joseph Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who signed the Act of Reunion of the 
Latin and Greek Churches at the Council of Florence, 
and died there in 1440. It may be noted here that the 
Patriarch also figures in the guise of the elder King in 
Benozzo Gozzoli’s fresco decoration of the Medici Chapel 
(Riccardi Palace). 

A double flight of steps leads to the Rucellai Chapel, 
where the east or window wall is filled by the great altar- 
piece of the Virgin and Child Enthroned. This painting, 
unhappily darkened by age, is traditionally regarded as 
that very work by Cimabue which was carried here from 
his workshop in Borgo Allegri in joyful procession, whence 
the name Madonna di Borgo Allegri attached to the 
painting. Modern research, however, has dispelled the 
traditional story, the picture beng to-day authoritatively 
ascribed to the Sienese painter Duccio di Buoninsegna 
(1260-1320, civca). Other interesting paintings are the 
Archangel Raphael Guiding Tobias, with SS. Vincent and 
Catherine, an Annunciation by Neri di Bicci, and the 
Martyrdom of S. Catherine, by Bugiardini (1475-1544). 

The first choir Bardi, or Holy Sacrament Chapel, is 
closed with a fine wrought-iron fourteenth century Grille, 
the wall-decoration scenes from Saints’ Lives (2) recovered 
recently from beneath whitewash, dating from Vasari’s 
times, are in the style of Spinello Aretino (1318-1410), 
whose work has been traced also elsewhere in Florence. 
The adjacent Strozzi Chapel is a perfect specimen of 
Renaissance decoration. Behind the altar is the tomb of 
the founder, Filippo Strozzi the Elder (who was also the 
builder of the great Strozzi Palace, Via Tornabuoni). 
The black marble sarcophagus, with above an exquisite 
medallion of the Virgin and Angels, is one of Benedette 
da Maiano’s finest conceptions. Filippo’s bust, intended 
to complete the tomb, was never placed there, but re- 
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mained in the possession of the family, and was sold to 
the Louvre in 1878, on the dispersal of the principal por- 
tions of their collections after the death of Prince Fer- 
dinando Strozzi. Fuilippino Lippi’s (1459-1504) frescoes, 
executed between the years 1487-1502, fill the lateral 
walls and the vaulted ceiling. On the right: a fantastic 
graceful scene, S. Philip Exorcising the Dragon ; above, 
in the lunette: the Saint’s death at the hands of the 
Priests ; on the left wall: S. John recalling Drusiana to 
Life ; and above: the Saint’s Martyrdom in a Cauldvon 
of Boiling Oil, are very striking. The effigies of Old 
Testament Patriarchs—Adam, Noah, Abraham, and 
Jacob—adorn the vaulted ceiling. The fine stained glass 
with SS. Philip and John was also designed by Filippino. 
Thus, as a whole, although the fresco decoration has 
suffered much restoration, the general impression is 
thoroughly satisfying. The high altar, a modern struc- 
ture of white and coloured marble, closes the rectangular 
choir, wholly decorated in fresco by Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo with the assistance of his brothers Davide and 
Benedetto and Bastiano Mainardi, his brother-in-law. 
The work for Giovanni Tornabuoni, who had acquired 
patron’s rights from the Ricci family, involved the de- 
struction, with their consent, of all the earlier fresco 
decoration by Orcagna, and was completed in four years 
(1486-90), thus once again ensuring unity of effect. 
Seven divisions in pairs on the lateral walls depict on the 
right the Story of S. John the Baptist, and on the left 
hand the Story of the Virgin. These paintings, in addi- 
tion to their art values, possess a notable historic interest 
for us from the large number of identified portrayals as 
well as sumptuary data concerning Florentine social life 
of the day. Story of S. John (1): the Angel appears to 
Zacharias in the temple. In the left corner the group is 
formed by the Humanist Marsilio Ficino in ecclesiastical 
garb; Cristoforo Landini, commentator of the “‘ Divina 
Commedia,” in a scarlet cloak and black scarf; Politian, 
his hand upraised; and Lorenzo de Medici’s tutor, 
Gentile Becchi of Urbino, afterwards Bishop of Arezzo. 
Facing them a similar group of bystanders includes mem- 
bers of the donor, Giovanni Tornabuoni’s family. His 
daughter, Lucrezia, was Lorenzo de Medici’s mother, the 
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inclusion, therefore, of the first-named Medicean Platonic 
Academicians was an obvious family compliment. The 
Salutation (2), and the Birth of the Baptist (3) are very 
striking. In the first the scene within the city walls 
outlines Florence and S. Maria Novella in the background, 
whilst the female attendants with S. Elizabeth have been 
variously identified with well-known gentlewomen of the 
time. Be this as it may, alike group appears in the scene 
of the Birth of the Baptist, and here both the furnishings 
and decoration of the chamber, and the dress of the 
mother’s lady-visitors illustrates home-life in the fifteenth 
century with singular attraction. Higher up, unfor- 
tunately, owing to the unfavourable light and to damage 
through damp, the other sections, viz. the Naming of 
S. John, the Baptist Preaching, His Baptism in the Jordan, 
and the Dancing of the Daughter of Herodias, are seen 
imperfectly. 

To the left, on the opposite wall: (1) the Expulsion of 
the Childless Joachim from the Temple discloses a similar 
portrait group. Ghirlandajo appears in a red cloak with 
hand on hip ; Tommaso, his father, wears a scarlet hood ; 
Bastiano Mainardi and Davide Ghirlandajo, brother-in- 
law and brother, and Alessio Baldovinetti wear red caps. 
Besides this family portrayal of the artists, their patrons 
are shown facing them, viz. Lorenzo il Magnifico, with 
two sons; his cousin Lorenzo di Giovanni Tornabuoni, 
the son of the founder ; Cosimo di Leonardo Bartolini ; 
Piero Tornabuoni; and Alessandro di Francesco Nasi, all 
are so named by Vasari. (2) The Birth of the Virgin forms 
the counterpart to the scene opposite. Note the group 
of female attendants, and more especially the frieze 
decoration in monochrome over the panelling around the 
Virgin’s couch, reminiscent of Donatello. Above are (3) 
the Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple; (4) Her 
Espousals ; (5) the Adoration of the Magi; (6) the 
Massacre of the Innocents ; and (7) Death and Assumption 
of the Virgin. 

The vaulting is adorned with effigies of the four 
Evangelists, and the window wall with scenes from the 
lives of SS. Dominic, Peter Martyr, and other Dominican 
Saints, beneath which kneel, on either side of the tall 
triple lancet window, the donors Giovanni Tornabuoni 
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and his wife Francesca Pitti. This work, for which 
Tornabuoni paid Ghirlandajo 1200 gold florins, is the 
artist’s most extensive if not his best composition. The 
stained glass of the same date, taken down for safety 
during the war, has now undergone careful repair and 
deserves appreciation. The Tornabuoni arms—per saltire 
vert and or, a lion rampant counterchanged—offer one of 
the few instances of the use of that colour in heraldry. 
The fine choir stalls and lectern are ascribed to Baccio 
d’Agnolo. 

Before the high altar in the pavement is the bronze 
effigy by Lorenzo Ghiberti (1426) of Fra Leonardo Dati, 
Master General of the Dominican Order. The recumbent 
figure is much worn, the draping of the cloak, however, 
and the general design possess undoubted merit. The 
Gondi Chapel, first to the left of the choir, displays over 
the altar the fine Crucifix made by Brunelleschi in rivalry 
with Donatello. The adjoining Cappella Gaddi is lined 
with fine coloured marble panelling with the Espousals 
of the Virgin and the Presentation in the Temple, by 
Giovanni dell’ Opera, carved in low relief. 

The west transept or. Strozzi Chapel is reached by a 
flight of steps similar to the Rucelli Chapel opposite. 
The wall decoration by Andrea Orcagna is valuable for 
the history of fourteenth century painting. The work of 
Andrea and Leonardo Orcagna, the right lateral wall 
depicting Hel, with its sub-divisions and penalties, is 
treated upon the lines of Dante’s ‘“‘ Inferno ’’ by Leonardo, 
whilst the left wall, Pavadise, is by Andrea Orcagna. The 
window wall above the altar with the Last Judgment is 
also his as well as the polyptych altar-piece representing 
Christ with the Virgin, SS. Thomas Aquinas, Peter and 
John the Baptist in the centre, and on either side SS. 
Michael, Lawrence, Catherine, and Paul. The predella 
in three sections, shows a Friar Celebrating Mass (the 
Miracle of Bolsena (?)), Christ Rescuing S. Peter on the 
Sea of Galilee, and the Contest between Angels and Demons 
for the soul of a dead king. The painting, commissioned 
by Tommaso Strozzi, is signed by Orcagna, and dated 
(central panel) 1357. Paradise, Orcagna’s vast com- 
position on the left wall, although extensively over- 
painted, possesses great charm in parts, as well as 
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historic interest from the likeness by the window wall, in 
whom the features of Dante have been recognized. The 
small crypt below the stairs holds the tomb of the Blessed 
Alessio Stvozzt1. The Sacristy is entered from a door to 
the left here, a spacious lofty vaulted chamber, part of 
Fra Jacopo Talenti’s design, and formerly the Cavalcanti 
family chapel. The walls are lined with handsome 
carved walnut presses by Buontalenti (1536-1608), con- 
taining beautifully embroidered church vestments, plate, 
and reliquaries, three of which have paintings by Fra 
Angelico set in them. An interesting historical relic is 
the banner with a red cross, the sole remaining out of the 
twelve distributed by S. Peter Martyr on Ascension Day, 
1244, to the Captains of the Bigallo, for the spiritual 
assault to be led against the Paterini sect. By the door 
to the right is Giovanni della Robbia’s very fine lavabo, 
dated 1497. The group of the Virgin and Saints in the 
lunette, and the delicate landscape forming the basin 
background, are noteworthy. Above the door the 
Crucified Saviour is by Masaccio. 

The left aisle offers nothing worthy of note, and we 
leave the church and pass through a gateway to the right, 
by which access is gained to the Green Cloister and Spanish 
Chapel, the Great Cloister, recently restored, and the 
cemetery passage opening on to the lesser cloister or 
Sepolcreto. Designed by Fra Giovanni da Campi in the 
fourteenth century, with graceful Gothic pillars support- 
ing round arches, the cloister takes its name from the 
tevyva verde or green and brown colour used by Paolo 
Uccello (1397-1475) and Dello di Niccold Delli (b. 1404, 
active in Florence 1447) to fresco the walls. The his- 
tories from the Old Testament, although sadly damaged, 
repay study, certain scenes, such as the Sacrifice of Noah 
and The Deluge, surprise us for their singular vital quality. 

The Spaniards’ Chapel_—The fine rectangular lofty 
chamber, with its groined roof and delicate Gothic lancets 
opening on to the cloister’s northern extremity, was de- 
signed by Fra Jacopo Talenti, and received its present 
appellation only in the sixteenth century, when the 
influence of the Duchess Eleonora of Toledo’s birth 
caused the chapel to be handed over to the Spanish 
“nation ’’ or community of merchants for their meeting 
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hall. The walls and ceiling are decorated throughout 
with frescoes, the authorship of which, given by Vasari 
to Simone Martini and Taddeo Gaddi, is hotly disputed 
to this day. Be the fourteenth century artist who he 
may, these fine paintings illustrate a striking page of 
that century’s politico-spiritual life. Thus the right-hand 
composition typifies the Church Militant and Triumphant 
in the person of Pontiff, Emperor, and King enthroned on 
a dais with their respective ecclesiastical and secular 
retinue around them seated before the Church, symbolized 
by the Cathedral, resembling Florence or Siena planned, 
or in being, at the time. Analogies are sufficient to sub- 
stantiate either view. A Dominican Friar surrounded by 
a pack of black and white Hounds of Heaven, Dominicans, 
is seen admonishing a group of infidels, Jews, and Gen- 
tiles, his speech affecting the listeners in diverse, even 
humorous, fashion, whilst the true believer is shown the 
way to heaven by angels. According to Vasari, the 
Pontiff is Pope Benedict XI, the Emperor is Albert, the 
King is Philippe le Bel, the Cardinal is Niccolo Orsini. 
The striking figure in a white doublet and hood, once 
named Cimabue, is now called Walter de Brienne, Duke 
of Athens (ejected from Florence in 1343); a man in 
yellow is called Arnolfo di Cambio ; a warrior by his side, 
Count Guido of Poppi (ejected from Florence by the 
conquering Guelph party in 1266); and the poet in a 
red gown and white hood is said to be Petrarch (1304-74). 
A truly representative assemblage planned, it is said, by 
the Dominican theologian Fra Jacopo Passavanti for the 
edification of his times. 

Philosophic theology is strikingly illustrated on the wall 
opposite with the Tviumph of S. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Saint, surnamed the Angelic Doctor, is enthroned with 
angels floating in the empyrean about him ; by his side 
are seated the Patriarchs and Doctors of the Church. 
The crouching figures at his feet are the heresiarchs : 
Arius, Sabelliu:, and Averrhoes. The Viviues and Sciences 
are symbolized by fourteen female figures, beneath 
each of whom are depicted their respective eminent 
prototypes. Left to right :—Civil Law: Justinian ; 
Canon Law: Pope Clement V; Practical Theology : 
Peter Lombard; Speculative Theology: Dionysius 
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Areopagiticus ; Dogma: Boethius; Mystic Theology : 
S. John Damascene; Theological Disputation: S. Augus- 
tine of Hippo; Arithmetic: Pythagoras; Geometry : 
Euclid; Astronomy: Ptolemy; Music: Tubal-cain ; 
Logic: Aristotle; Rhetoric: Cicero; and Grammar : 
Priscian. Upon the entrance wall the scenes from the 
lives of SS. Dominic and Peter Martyr are inferior ; 
whilst opposite, beside the altar recess, the Crucifixion 
and the Descent into Hell display effective colour and 
vigorous composition. The frescoes in the vault are 
ascribed to Antonio Veneziano, a pupil of the Gaddis, 
and depict the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the Virgin and the Apostles, and 
the Rescue of S. Peter’s Ship on the Sea of Galilee, the 
last-named a reminiscence of Giotto’s Navicella in S. 
Peter’s at Rome. The decorative altar-piece by Ales- 
sandro Allori and the wall decoration of the recessed apse 
by Poccetti, a good example of his arabesques, were 
commissioned by the Spanish “nation.’’ A corridor 
leads to the Sepolcreto or Friars’ burial-ground, the walls 
and vault of which are frescoed. The story of SS. Anna 
and Joachim was once ascribed to Giotto, and to-day, 
after restoration, given rather to Orcagna, the artist who 
decorated the Strozzi Chapel, formerly accessible from 
the lateral doorway. The polychrome large relief of the 
Risen Saviour «ith the Magdalen is a product of the Della 
Robbia bottega. 

The convent buildings cover a great rectangle, fronting 
the Piazza, the Railway Station, Via Parini, and Via 
della Scala, of which extensive area all but a small por- 
tion in the courtyard beside the church has been secu- 
larized. Above the gateway leading to this convent 
court the small loggia possesses historic interest. Here 
the several Pontiffs: Martin V, Eugenius IV, Pius II, 
and Leo X, at one time or another State visitors in 
Florence, gave the Apostolic blessing Uvbi et Orbi to the 
multitude assembled in the Piazza. The Sala del Papa 
or Consistory Hall is now the Museo del Risorgimento, 
accessible from the Cloister. The Library Hall and 
Cloister, designed by Michelozzo, are part of the Cara- 
binieri Officers’ Training School. The Dominicans’ 
apothecary shop is secularized, but liqueurs, cordials, 
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perfumes, etc., continue to be dispensed from ancient 
recipes. The entrance, Via della Scala, opens into a hall 
‘formerly the Acciaijuoli Chapel, with frescoes ascribed 
to Spinello Aretino. The apothecaries’ furnishings, 
dishes, bowls, jugs, pots, and jars, and the ancient retorts, 
stills, etc., are shown, collected in a small museum. 

Santa Maria Della Scala——The Hospice for Pilgrims, 
Foundlings, and Orphans founded by a carpenter, one 
Cione di Lapo Pollini, in 1313, under the patronage of the 
hospital of the same name at Siena, had sheltered and 
nursed so many victims of the great plague visitations 
of 1449 and 1479 that the wardens, desirous to com- 
memorate the cessation of the scourge through the 
Virgin’s intercession, commissioned Botticelli in the 
following year to adorn their Loggia abutting upon Via 
della Scala with a great votive painting of the Annuncia- 
tion. In the reign of Duke Alessandro de Medici the 
Hospice, merged in 1535 with the Innocenti Hospital of 
SS. Annunziata, and their buildings were given to the 
Benedictine community of San Martino al Mugnone, that 
nunnery having been destroyed five years before during 
the siege of Florence. In order to enlarge their chapel, 
the nuns enclosed the Loggia wall, and the Botticelli 
fresco cut in two was placed under an archway in the 
cloister, where, exposed to weather and other causes of 
destruction, its condition soon almost defied recognition 
as a work of art. After the dissolution of religious 
houses the Industrial School for Boys was housed in the 
former monastery, and although the existence of Botti- 
celli’s frescoe was known, it is only a few years since that 
structural alterations resulted in the re-opening of the 
chapel, where in 1924 the painting, although sadly 
damaged, but the two portions reunited, proves from the 
standpoint of linear art that artist’s most important 
fresco painting extant in Florence. 

San Miniato al Monte —The Church upon the Hill, or, 
rather, two churches, for the Franciscan’s S. Salvatore 
rises hard by in a cypress grove, can be reached driving 
by the Colli promenade, or on foot through the Porta 
San Miniato up a steep acclivity. The Monte alle Croci 
is one of the oldest Ways of the Cross in Italy. S. Sal- 
vatore was built in 1480 by Castello Quaratesi, a notable 
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citizen of Florence. The austere proportions of the 
church appealed to Michelangelo, who was wont to style 
S. Salvatore Ja bella villanella, or “ fair country maid,”’ by 
contrast with gold-mosaic and marble gleaming San 
Miniato above, whom he had surnamed Ja bella cittadina. 
Apart from some fine stained glass in the church and 
Della Robbia “school’’ sculpture, the interest of San 
Salvatore is only historical in regard to the period of 
Savonarola’s spiritual rule, and also to the defence of 
Florence directed from here by Michelangelo. Among the 
notable tombs, those of Tanai de Nerli, Savonarola’s 
bitter foe in the Signoria, who sent him to his death in 
1498, and his son, the historian Gian Battista Nerli 
(d. 1574), one of the group of eminent writers of their 
times, are noteworthy features. 

San Miniato, upon the skyline to the south-east, 
dominates Florence from all sides. The frontage, beauti- 
fully patterned in white and coloured marbles, is an 
example of Tuscan Romanesque architecture second to 
none. There are no vestiges of the first church erected 
at this spot, where traditionally the King of Armenia 
suffered martyrdom, together with his companions under 
the Emperor Decius. Two dates, 1013 and 1035, are 
variously assigned to the second foundation by the Bishop 
of Florence, Hildebrand, under the auspices of the sainted 
Emperor Henry II (972-1024), and his consort, the Em- 
press Cunegunda. Work upon the frontage began about 
1062, the mosaic above the window of the Saviour with 
the Virgin and San Miniato, a work of the thirteenth 
century, was completed in 1388 by Maestro Zaccaria, and 
restored a century later by Alessio Baldovinetti. Above, 
in the gable, the bronze eagle placed there in 1404 con- 
notes the device of the Calimala or Clothworkers’ Guild, 
the patrons of the 5. Miniato Board of Works. The 
device is repeated in the interior decoration. Of basilical 
form, the interior yields nothing to the outside in archi- 
tectural and pictorial interest. The twelve great pillars 
of the nave and four triple piers sheathed in ancient stucco, 
resembling highly polished marble, support rounded 
arches under the fine (recently restored) painted open 
timbered roof. The tribune and choir raised above the 
nave is approached from the sides by a double flight of 
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stairs resting upon the spacious crypt upon floor level, 
where the twenty-eight antique marble columns open 
an impressive vista closed by the lower terminal chapel. 
The Cathedral of Fiesole is the only church offering a 
like structural aspect, although the raised tribune occurs 
in several other churches. A broad band of black and 
white marble mosaic, patterned with an ornate design of 
lions, griffins, roses, and the signs of the Zodiac, the latter 
similar to the Strozzi astronomer’s memorial slab in the 
Baptistery, extends like a carpet from the portal to the 
revessed altar in the nave at the foot of the choir. An 
inscription dates this decoration 1207. The Chapel of 
the Crucifix here was designed in 1448 by Michelozzo for 
Piero, the elder son of Cosimo dei Medici, to contain the 
miraculous Crucifix of S. Giovan Gualberto, the founder 
of the Vallombrosan Order of Benedictines (d. 1076). 
Tradition concerning the Miracle tells that the Saviour 
bent His head to bestow the kiss of peace upon the 
Saint kneeling in prayer before the crucifix, after par- 
doning his brother’s murderer, and allowing the assassin 
to go free. The recessed altar, with its vaulting of blue 
octagonal caissons adorned with the Medici arms and 
white rosaces, with a frieze displaying Piero’s device of 
three plumes symbolizing the Cardinal Virtues of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, enclosed in a diamond ring, and the 
motto SEMPER upon a scroll, is a justly admired work 
by Luca della Robbia. The tabernacle upon the altar, 
formerly enshrining the Crucifix, and depicting the 
Annunciation, with SS. Giovan-Gualberto and Miniato, 
is ascribed to Spinello Aretino, to whom also the frescoes 
of the recessed wall with scenes from the Gospel are 
given. The Crucifix remained until 1671 in the custody 
of the Olivetan community, who had succeeded the 
Benedictines at San Miniato, when the relic was taken 
to the Benedictine Abbey-church of Santa Trinita, pre- 
served there to this day in the first chapel to the right 
of the choir. The chapel is surrounded with a handsome 
wrought-iron grille, patterned with the Medici emblem. 

Raised above the nave by a double flight of steps, the 
chancel, comprising the ante-choir, choir, and tribune, 
offers a perfect example not only of the early Christian 
separation of faithful and catechumens, but also in the 
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wealth of ornament, a no less perfect specimen of Tuscan 
Romanesque craftsmanship. The neophytes’ ante-choir 
is enclosed by a beautiful mosaic-patterned marble screen. 
The pulpit at the right or Epistle side stands upon slender 
marble pillars; its lectern is raised upon the Evangelist’s 
sculptured symbols, the angel, bull, winged lion, and eagle. 
The choir walls are lined with stalls in finely carved and 
inlaid wood, the work of Domenico da Gaiola, and the. 
apse is lighted by five lancets filled with panes of thin 
alabaster diffusing a golden light upon the great mosaic 
of the Saviour seated in majesty with the Virgin and 
San Miniato, shown wearing his regal robe. The mosaic 
is dated 1297. The original altar remains 7m situ, and no 
later accretions mar the sublime unison. If but few 
vestiges of Taddeo Gaddi’s fresco decoration of the crypt 
remain, the apse here frames the altar beneath which 
S. Miniato and his companions, martyrs, are interred. 
The fine grille wrought by the Sienese artificer Petruccio 
Betti, was presented to the church in 1338 by Madonna 
Lena di Banco Botticini of Florence. A number of 
memorial slabs of patrons and benefactors of San Miniato 
line the walls of the crypt. 

Whilst the altars in the aisles offer scant interest, the 
Cardinal of Portugal’s Chapel, dedicated to S. James, 
stands in a class by itself ; the union of thought and deed 
here visible makes this chantry one of the truly perfect 
and satisfying art-shrines of the Renaissance. The 
chapel, opening from the left aisle, was begun in 1460, a 
twelvemonth from the decease in Florence of a youthful 
prelate, the Cardinal James of Braganza, a kinsman of 
King Alphonso of Portugal, at the age of only twenty-six 
years, whilst proceeding to Germany in his Pontifical 
Legate’s capacity. The architect is Brunelleschi’s dis- 
ciple Antonio Manetti, the master’s mind being visible 
throughout. The decoration of the cupola, the angels, 
and the four symbolical figures of Temperance, Prudence, 
Fortitude, and Chastity, united in the deceased church- 
man’s repute, rank with the best among Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia’s compositions. The Cardinal’s monument 
stands in a sculptured recess in the right-hand wall, and 
this too may be regarded as a masterwork by Antonio 
Rossellino (1427-78) for grace not devoid from manly 
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vigour. The sleeper, for so he appears, rests upon a bier 
- upheld by two child-genii seated upon the sarcophagus, 
whilst two angels, one carrying the castles of the Por- 
tuguese arms, kneel at his head and feet. In the recess 
flying angels, bearing a relief of the Virgin and Child 
within a garlanded medallion, complete one of Rossel- 
lino’s happiest inspirations. The altar-piece by Piero del 
Pollaiuolo with SS. Eustachius, James, and Vincent has 
been taken to the Uffizi Gallery. The fresco on the left 
wall, the Annunciation, is given to Alessio Baldovinetti. 
The pavement of antique coloured marble is a good 
example of opus alexandrinum. The Sacristy, a lofty 
vaulted chamber erected in 1389, is entered from the 
right of the choir. The frescoes by Spinello Aretino 
depict scenes from the life of S. Benedict. The work was 
commissioned by a noted Florentine citizen, Benedetto 
degli Alberti, who, having been exiled with other mag- 
nates after the popular revolt of 1378, had betaken him- 
self to Jerusalem, where he died. Alberti directed his 
heirs to honour his memory with this votive chapel 
decoration. The presses around the walls also display 
Domenico da Gaiola’s fine intarsia work. 

The belfry of San Miniato, completed by Baccio 
d’Agnolo in 1519, was destined to remain a landmark of 
destruction, as well as of unrivalled pictorial value for 
the Florentine landscape. When in 1529 Michelangelo 
was entrusted with the strengthening of the city’s de- 
fences, he cleared the ground round the monastery and 
erected the bastion yet extant to the east. The exposed 
sides were to be encased in mattresses to protect the 
belfry against the stone cannon balls thrown from the 
Imperial positions, the tower, nevertheless, suffering con- 
siderable damage in the siege. The damage remained 
unrepaired until the general restoration of San Miniato, 
and the adjacent monastery buildings, undertaken only 
in recent years, has been completed. The castellated 
edifice attached to the church had been erected in 1294 
by Andrea Mozzi, Bishop of Florence, as a summer resi- 
dence for himself and his successors in the see, the Monks 
occupying other parts of the building. The Benedictine 
community were followed at San Miniato by the Olive- 
tans, and in the sixteenth century by the Jesuits, until 
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that Order’s suppression in 1773, when the property 
lapsed to the State, and the church alone retained paro- 
chial status. Thus secularized for close upon a century 
and a half, the monastery has recently only been restored, 
together with San Miniato, to the Benedictines. Unlike 
other Florentine churches, San Miniato possesses scarcely 
any funerary monuments of note, excepting the tomb of 
the Florentine patriot and poet Giuseppe Giusti (d. 1850), 
who sung the movement for Italian unity in Tuscany. 
The public cemetery of San Miniato, first laid out in 
1839, is beautifully situated and well repays a visit. 
Ognissantt.—This church is also one of the ancient 
religious foundations, occupied with the adjacent convent 
buildings by the community of Umiliati Friars, who 
ceded their property in 1554 to the Minor Brethren of 
the strict Observance, when Santa Croce was retained by 
the Conventual Franciscan Friars, who had adopted the 
black robe. The newcomers set themselves early in the 
seventeenth century to rebuild and redecorate Ognis- 
santi, the grand-ducal architect Matteo Nigetti in 1637 
removing all but a few notable examples of Renaissance 
art in the church, such as the sculptured organ tribune 
and the lunette above the main entrance facing Piazza 
Manin and the Lung’ Arno, with Giovanni della Robbia’s 
fine composition, The Virgin is Crowned by Her Son, 
shown wearing the tiara; about her are flying and 
kneeling angels, and below are aligned six Saints. Left 
to right : SS. Benedict, John the Divine, John the Bap- 
tist, Peter, Gregory, Augustine, and Clare. To the left, 
upon the convent wall, the Medici arms in coloured cera- 
mic with a laudatory inscription to the reigning Duke 
Alessandro, assassinated in 1537, offer the single instance 
of publicly expressed regard for a generally detested 
ruler. The picturesque four-square grey stone campanile, 
with its storeys of double and triple marble lancet win- 
dows rises above the later Palladian church frontage. 
The interior, a Latin cross, with a longer east and shorter 
west transept and a domed choir, has a rectangular nave 
without aisles ; the flat ceiling is painted in architectural 
perspective. The lateral altars, framed in grey stone 
pillars supporting rounded arches, contain little of in- 
terest in creditable late Renaissance art. The removal of 
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an altar-piece in 1898 disclosed the fresco executed for 
the second altar to the right by Domenico Ghirlandajo 
for his patrons the Vespucci, whose arms—gules a bend 
azure semé of wasps or—appear both in the painting and 
on the slab to mark the family tomb in the pavement. 
The lunette depicts the Virgin, Mater Misericordiz, shel- 
tering the family under her extended mantle, among 
whom the youth with a round face and long dark hair has 
been identified with Amerigo Vespucci (1451-1516), from 
whose name that of the American continent derives. 
The Descent from the Cross groups the Virgin, S. John, and 
S. Mary Magdalen in the centre of a striking landscape, 
whilst the attendant Saints are believed to portray con- 
temporary personages. . Another wall painting here by 
Ghirlandajo is the fresco on the left wall: S. Jerome in 
his study. Dated 1480, the surroundings of a scholar’s 
life and his needs: some fruit on a shelf with books and 
papers, spectacles, scissors, etc., fastened to the desk 
offer a typical and graphic impression, and this may be 
said also of the companion fresco executed in the same 
year by Botticelli of S. Augustine, seated in meditation 
in his cell. The high altar is an elaborate structure of 
marble and bronze, behind which in the tribune is the 
shrine containing the Order’s most prized relic, namely, 
the robe worn by S. Francis of Assisi at the time he re- 
ceived the Stigmata in the year 1224. The west transept 
leads to the Sacristy, where the painted Crucifix attri- 
buted to Giotto by Vasari has been placed, and where 
the fresco of the Crucifixion, probably by Niccolo di 
Pietro Gerini, a disciple of Taddeo Gaddi, has recently 
been carefully restored. Leaving the church by the main 
portal for the cloister, we note a fresco of the Annuncia- 
tion ascribed to Pietro Cavallini (d. about 1334). A 
doorway to the left gives access to the cloister, the wall 
lunettes of which depict scenes in the life of S. Francis 
by Jacopo Ligozzi (1543-1632), a disciple of Paolo 
Veronese, Giovanni di San Giovanni, etc., and portrayals 
of Saints and dignitaries of the Order. A door at the 
farther end leads to the Refectory, upon the eastern wall 
of which Ghirlandajo in 1480 painted the Last Supper. 
Lighted from a north window at the side, the fresco, 
though perhaps inferior to the replica in San Marco, is 
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more striking. The opposite end of the halls filled with 
a monumental doorway decoration in the centre of which 
a relief of the Virgin with Angels displays conspicuous 
analogies with Agostino di Duccio’s well-known work at 
Perugia, and may well be ascribed to the artist, who 
signs his name Agostino da Firenze (1418-98 circa). 

Sant’ Onofrio, or Cenacolo di Fulugno—tThe Franciscan 
nunnery of this name, which once enjoyed generous 
Medicean patronage, having been secularized at the dis- 
solution of monastic houses in the eighteenth century, a 
portion of the convent building, including the refectory, 
was disposed of, and a carter turned the latter into a 
coach-house. Later structural alterations led to the dis- 
covery of this fine painting of the Last Supper under 
whitewash on the refectory wall, whereupon the premises 
were re-purchased by the Government, and certain analo- 
gies of technique with the Crucifixion by Perugino in the 
S. Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi Chapter-room suggested 
that master’s name for its author. An inscription, Raf. 
Urb. 1506, read upon the collar of the Apostle S. Thomas, 
coupled with the circumstance that a sister of one Taddeo 
Taddei, with whom Raphael lodged at the time, was a 
nun here, however, seemed to justify attribution to the 
latter. This view has not been substantiated, although 
the painting might well be an early work by Raphael. 
The collection of pictures bequeathed to Florence in 1850 
by Marchese Ferroni has been brought here (No. 58 Via 
Faenza) from the Uffizi Gallery; the only noteworthy 
painting among them is the Archangel Gabriel, by Carlo 
Dolici (1616-86). 

Or San Michele-—This unusual looking ecclesiastical 
edifice derives its name from a tiny oratory dedicated to 
S. Michael, which in early medieval times stood in the 
midst of a herb-garden, orto. Here about the year 1289 
the Signoria directed their architect Arnolfo di Cambio 
to build a portico or loggia for the corn-dealers’ exchange. 
An effigy of the Virgin adorned one of the pillars, and 
within a few years the loggia, with its wonder-working 
shrine, had become also the favoured meeting-place of 
the Laudesi or Company of Our Lady’s Minstrels. The 
destructive fire of 1304, recorded by the chronicler Dino 
Compagni, which swept this central ward of medieval 
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Florence, destroyed Arnolfo’s Loggia, and in the year 
1336 the Signoria resolved to rebuild the portico, this 
time, as a protection against fire, with a stone roof, en- 
trusting the work to Neri di Fioravante and Benci di 
Cione. The plague visitation of 1348-49 was fought 
devotedly by the Laudesi, their care for the sick earning 
them gifts amounting in the aggregate to 3500 florins, 
which they resolved to expend upon “a new and mag- 
nificent shrine’ under the loggia to contain the Virgin’s 
effigy. The commission was given to Orcagna. To pro- 
tect his exquisite tabernacle from injury, it was now 
resolved to wall in the portico (1378-1412), and Simone 
di Francesco Talenti opened the delicately formed triple 
lancet Gothic windows which, partly closed from the 
inside, admit a subdued light through finely coloured 
stained glass. A massive upper storey was now added 
for the new corn-exchange, the lofty hall with its double 
row of lancet windows and marble pillars towering high 
above all the adjacent buildings. The corn-exchange, 
however, was transferred in 1619 under the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo II to another pillared building, the Logge del 
Grano, to-day a playhouse, at the rear of the Signoria, 
and the great hall was used to house the State Archives. 
In 1899 a movement having been set on foot by the 
Dante Society of Italy to revive the Commentaries or 
Lectures upon the ‘ Divina Commedia,” instituted by 
the Signoria, Giovanni Boccaccio in 1373 holding the 
first lecturership, that Association obtained this fine hall 
which, cleared of accretions, is now used for the annual 
course of Dante Lectures, delivered by leading Italian 
Professors to an increasingly numerous audience. 

Or San Michele has justly been termed a mirror of 
early and high Renaissance decorative architecture and 
sculpture. Invited by the Silk-mercers’ Guild, the 
patrons of Or San Michele, the other Corporations under- 
took severally to fill the fourteen niches opened between 
the windows and portals with statues of their Patron 
Saints, their respective Guild escutcheons being set round 
the upper storey. Upon the east front abutting on Via 
Calzaioli, and proceeding towards the Piazza della Sig- 
noria, are: (1) S. Luke, by Gian Bologna, cast in 1602. 
S. Luke was the patron of the Guild of Lawyers and 
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Notaries. Their arms—azure an estoile of eight points or 
in fess—sculptured at the foot of the ‘‘ Gothic” niche, are 
painted in the terra-cotta garlanded medallion above. 
(2) The Classic Recess, two fine fluted pilasters supporting 
a decorated entablature and pediment for the fine bronze 
group of Christ and the Unbelieving Apostle Thomas, was 
begun by Donatello and finished after his death in 1466 
by Andrea Verrocchio (1436-88). The flying genii of the 
pediment are fine. Above, the arms of the Merchants’ 
Court, Mercanzia, the Lily of Florence on a wool-pack, 
garlanded with fruit and flowers, is by Luca della Robbia. 
(3) S. John the Baptist, the first of the statues placed in 
position by Lorenzo Ghiberti in 1414, was commissioned 
by the Calimala or Cloth-workers’ Guild. Their arms are 
gules an eagle displayed proper on a wool-pack. On the 
south side: (4) S. John the Evangelist, by Baccio di 
Montelupo, executed in 1 515 for the Silk-mercers, the 
special patrons of Or San Michele. Their arms—argent a 
door within an embrasure proper supported by two genii 
—are wreathed with a garland of mulberry leaves and 
berries, by Luca della Robbia. (5) In a niche more 
elaborately decorated than the others, the Virgin and 
Child is a notable work by Simone di Giovanni F errucci, 
a disciple of Donatello. “A legend attaches to the Child 
who had been seen to open and close His eyes, and the 
miracle led to the removal of the effigy inside Or San 
Michele in 1630. An inscription at the foot records the 
sacrilege of a Jew in 1493, and his lynching by the 
infuriated spectators. The statue has only recently been 
replaced in this niche. The medallion above, with the 
Virgin and Child, the cognizance of the Apothecaries’ 
Guild, is also a characteristic work of Luca della Robbia. 
(6) S. James, the patron of the Skinners’ and Furriers’ 
Guild, is ascribed with some doubt to Nanni di Banco 
Bigio. Their arms—argent and gules, barry of four 
tracks vair—appear in a coloured medallion above. 
(7) S. Mark, by Donatello. This is one of the sculptor’s 
best works, and of such vital quality that Michelangelo 
is said to have addressed the statue, saying, ‘‘ Mark, dost 
thou not speak to me.” The Guild of Linen Weavers’ 
arms—per pale gules and argent—carved at the foot, are 
painted above the niche. Along the west front are: 
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(8) S. Eloy, by Nanni di Banco. The pediment shows a 
miracle of the Saint, the patron of the three Guilds of 
Farriers, Blacksmiths, and Goldsmiths, whose cognizance, 
argent a pair of pincers sable, decorates the pediment. 
The corresponding painted medallion is much damaged. 
(9) S. Stephen, by Ghiberti, one of this sculptor’s best 
works, was commissioned in 1428. The Guild arms, 
azure, a lamb trippant carrying a banner emblazoned 
with a cross gules, fill the much-damaged medallion, and 
are also carved on the pediment. (10) S. Matthew, by 
Ghiberti, was commissioned in 1420 by the Arte del 
Cambio or Money-changers’ and Bankers’ Guild. The 
fine recess was designed by Michelozzo. The Masters of 
the Mint were drawn from this Guild. The fine Annun- 
ciation above is by Niccolé Aretino. The medallion with 
the Guild arms, argent semé with bezants or, is much 
damaged. North side: (11) The Armourers’ Guild, 
Covazzieri e Spadai. The figure of S. George is only a 
cast of Donatello’s statue, which has been taken to the 
Bargello National Museum. The pediment has a fine 
relief of the Saint slaying the Dragon. The Guild arms, 
argent a breastplate proper, are carved here, and also 
painted in the medallion. (12) Four Guilds are allied 
here: the Blacksmiths, Joiners, Masons, and Sculptors. 
Their patron Saints: Claudius, Castorius, Nicostratus, and 
Symphorian, were sculptors in Rome, martyred under the 
Emperor Diocletian. These statues by Nanni di Banco, 
Donatello’s pupil, appear somewhat crowded, the master’s 
opinion having prevailed. The fine bas-relief below, 
with the stonemasons and sculptors at work, showing 
the “ pointing ”’ of a statue, is interesting. The medal- 
lion above, with the Guild arms: (1) Smiths, argent a 
pair of pincers sable ; (2) Joiners, or, a tree with a chest 
fastened to the trunk proper ; (3) Masons and Sculptors, 
gules a hatchet and trowel proper, wound about with a 
twisted cable design in blue on a green background set 
with blue roses, is of exceptional art value, the composi- 
tion being one of Luca della Robbia’s first experiments to 
colour the clay before laying on the glaze. (13) S. Philip, 
the Shoemakers’ patron, is by Nanni di Banco. Their 
arms are, or, barry of three sable. (14) S. Peter, by 
Donatello, represents the Butchers’ Guild. Their arms, 
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or, a goat sable, are a modern reproduction. The lofty 
vaulted roof is supported by square pillars; both are 
frescoed by Jacopo da Casentino, active about 1350-80. 
A small door in the north-west corner near the portal 
gives access to the spiral stairs cut in the thickness of 
the pilaster, leading to the upper storey. The high altar 
is set at the east wall’s northern end, and it was dedicated 
to S. Anne to commemorate the Duke of Athens’ eject- 
ment from the city on her day, 26 July, 1343. Above 
the altar, the marble group of the Virgin and Child with 
S. Anne, by Francesco da Sangallo (1494-1576), is a 
notable work. Beside the altar in the same alignment 
filling the remaining portion of the east wall, a ‘‘ miracle 
of loveliness,’’ Andrea Orcagna’s far-famed shrine rises 
before us. This is one of the most perfect examples of 
Italian Gothic decorative architecture. The work was 
begun in 1350, soon after the cessation of the plague in 
Florence, and took Orcagna and his assistants about 
fourteen years to complete. The close finish and delicacy 
of the figures introduced, the lace-like tracery, and ex- 
quisite mosaic patterning of the marble, are a marvel of 
harmonious efficacy. This votive shrine was to contain 
the picture of the Virgin and Child, a painting ascribed 
to Bernardo Daddi, to replace the work of Ugolino da 
Siena, which had perished in the fire of 1304. The 
turreted Gothic structure, surmounted by a dome, is 
crowned by a statuette of the Archangel Michael. The 
south side frames a niche with Daddi’s painting, kept 
covered and shown by request ; the sacristan first lights 
the tapers in pursuance of an ordinance of the Captains 
of the Company of S. Michael, dating back to the 
fifteenth century. The decoration is lavish in its wealth 
of detail. Three bas-reliefs before the altar represent the 
Annunciation, the Espousals of the Virgin, and in the centre 
the Cardinal Virtue, Hope; whilst the sculpture upon 
the other faces likewise represents scenes from the Vir- 
gin’s life. On the east side the artist has inscribed his 
name: Andrea Cionis Pictor Florentinus Oratorii Archi- 
magister, Extitit Hujus. mcccirx, under the panel of 
the Virgin’s death and Assumption. Statuettes of the 
Cardinal Virtues, Prophets, Angels, and Evangelists alter- 
nate with the larger compositions. The columns at the 
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corners are guarded by beautiful angels bearing candle- 
sticks, and the marble altar rails around the shrine filled 
with bronze tracery of Gothic pattern are of especial 
beauty. The battlemented Guildhall of the Wool- 
combers, Arte della Lana, is connected with the upper 
chamber of Or San Michele by a flying arch. The build- 
ing has been recently restored, the ground floor with its 
frescoed vaulted ceiling and walls, though leased for busi- 
ness premises, preserves an old-time character. At the 
corner, facing Or San Michele, the votive painting, Santa 
Maria della Tvomba, ascribed to Jacopo da Casentino, is 
enclosed in a shrine behind a handsome wrought-iron 
grille. This picture once stood by the old market at a 
spot where the town crier blew his trumpet, and where 
criminals taken to execution were allowed to stop and 
offer up a prayer for a holy death. The painting was 
placed here in 1905. 

San Salvi—The former Vallombrosan Monastery of 
San Salvi is an historic spot. Founded by San Giovanni 
Gualberto, it was the city residence of the General of the 
Order. Here in 1307 Corso Donati, the leader of the 
Black Guelphs, fleeing from his enemies, met his death, 
after their memorable defeat by the White faction, where, 
being refused sanctuary by the monks whom, in the 
chronicler’s words, he had not befriended in life, they yet 
gave his body a Christian burial. Here also, in 1312, 
Emperor Henry VII pitched his camp for the last 
abortive attempt to conquer Florence and destroy the 
city’s independent status. Both the church and monas- 
tery were partially demolished during the siege of 
Florence, 1529, by the defenders, and many works of art 
perished, including the sculptured reliefs of San Giovan 
Gualberto’s tomb by Benedetto da Mainao. The frag- 
ments are in the Bargello Museum. The church and 
monastery were partly rebuilt after 1531, when the com- 
munity of Vallombrosan nuns were accommodated here, 
after the lower citadel, Fortezza da Basso, had been built 
upon their monastery’s area. Vasari records that Andrea 
del Sarto painted the very beautiful fresco of the Last 
Supper in the refectory for Don Biagio Milanesi, the 
General of the Order in 1519, and this hall was alone pre- 
served as a museum when, after the final dissolution of 
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monastic houses, the buildings passed into private owner- 
ship. 

re Scalzo.—This tiny cloister was the meeting-place of 
a congregation of lay-brethren under the patronage of 
S. John the Baptist, who had been given a site adjacent 
to the Casino Mediceo. Lorenzo il Magnifico’s suburban 
town house and garden had passed into the possession of 
an art patron, Ottaviano dei Medici, together with the 
Via Larga palace after the resettlement of the family 
property at the demise both of Leo X and Clement VII, 
and Andrea del Sarto decorated the cloister walls with a 
series of fine frescoes in grey monochrome depicting 
scenes from the life of S. John the Baptist. Although 
damaged by exposure, these paintings, for which, as 
Vasari records, Andrea del Sarto availed himself of some 
of Albert Diirer’s drawings, are of marked interest. 
Nos. 5-6, the Baptist’s Departure into the Wilderness and 
his Meeting with the Saviour, are by Andrea’s pupil 
Franciabigio, executed during the master’s absence at 
the French court, and Nos. 4 and 15, the Birth of the 
Baptist and the Dance of the Daughter of Herodias, are the 
most striking in the series. The emblematic figures of 
the Cardinal Virtues, by the entrance, notably the group 
of Charity, a woman carrying a child and leading two 
others, are stated by Vasari to have been inspired by 
Michelangelo, This view is certainly substantiated by 
a careful study of this exceptionally ‘‘ sculptural ”’ com- 
position. 

Santo Spirito.—The Canons Regular of S. Augustine, 
who removed from their monastery at Arcetri into Flor- 
ence, purchasing a vineyard in the Oltr’ Arno quarter 
from the Velluti family in 1250, erected there the church 
and monastery of S. Spirito, to-day the largest and best- 
proportioned among Renaissance churches in Florence. 
In 1433, a number of leading Oltr’ Arno magnates deter- 
mined to commemorate the victory won in 1387 by their 
Order, allied with the Central Italian States, over the 
Lombard League, and directed Filippo Brunelleschi to 
rebuild Santo Spirito ‘“‘ larger and worthier.”’ The work 
was carried on after Brunelleschi’s death by his assistants, 
and although the disastrous fire of 1471 occasioned de- 
partures from his original plans, the work completed ten 
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From the fresco by Andrea del Sarto in the Cloister of the Scalzo 
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years later stands forth among the great architect’s most 
imposing constructions. 

Florentine annalists and historians, Machiavelli in- 
cluded, have described in glowing terms the State welcome 
given by Lorenzo il Magnifico to his Milanese ally, Duke 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza and his consort, Bona of Savoy, 
the sister-in-law of King Louis XI of France. Their 
entertainment, March-April, 1471, included several per- 
formances of Miracle plays given in churches according 
to custom, and Santo Spirito was chosen for the repre- 
sentation of “‘ The Descent of the Holy Ghost among the 
Apostles.”” Fire, started accidentally amid the scenery 
prepared for the play, destroyed the choir and part of the 
nave, “ burning also many valuables, tapestry, furniture, 
and gold and silver vessels lent by the citizens for the 
adornment thereof.”’ In Machiavelli’s opinion, the fire 
was a judgment of Heaven to punish ‘ unseemly and 
untimely revelry,’ as the guests had arrived in the last 
fortnight of Lent, a season of prayer and penitence. 

Santo Spirito stands upon a flight of steps facing south- 
ward, and the steps are carried along the east wall 
abutting upon Via del Presto. In the form of a Latin 
cross, the church measures no less than 323 feet in length 
and 195 feet across the transepts at their intersection 
with the nave. The lofty rounded dome was completed 
in 1487 by Salvi d’Andrea; whilst the graceful belfry, 
so picturesque a feature in the view of Florence from the 
Lung’ Arno, was added in 1516 by Baccio d’Agnolo. 
Neither Brunelleschi nor his successors’ designs for a 
frontage were ever carried out, the sole decorative 
feature being a great round window which, filled with 
stained glass after Perugino’s cartoon of the Descent of 
the Holy Spirit, is appreciable, indeed, only from the 
interior. The arms of a number of patrons: Capponi, 
Ricci, Nerli, Vettori, Dei, Pitti, etc., whose family chapels 
line the aisles, transepts, and choir alone lend a modicum 
of decorative values to the east wall. The two fine 
cloisters were designed by Simone del Pollaiuolo, sur- 
named Cronaca (1457-1508), completed in 1564 by Barto- 
lommeo Ammanati (1511-92). 

The interior is impressive, the vista of grey stone 
decorated Corinthian columns supporting the clerestory, 
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ambulatory, and dome upon rounded arches with pilas- 
ters to frame the thirty-eight raised and recessed aisle, 
transept, and tribune chapels, conveys spatial values of 
singularintensity. The flat grisaille monochrome painted 
ceiling has replaced the ancient open timbered roof some- 
what infelicitously. The chapels contain a number of 
early Renaissance altar-pieces yet in situ, and conse- 
quently of exceptional interest. The monumental choir 
and high altar beneath the cupola is an elaborate domed 
structure of coloured marbles adorned with bronze 
statuary enclosed within a handsome balustrade with 
the effigies of the Virgin, S. John, and Angels at the angles. 
Taken altogether, this work, presented in 1607 by Sena- 
tore G. B., Michelozzi, is a fine specimen of the Florentine 
art of inlaying stone at its best period. Moreover, the 
work having taken the artificers no less than seven years 
to complete, at a cost to the donor of 140,000 scudi (at 
present money values, close upon £200,000), is a remark- 
able index number of Florentine wealth at that time. 
The aisles yield somewhat in interest to the transept and 
tribune chapels. Note, nevertheless, in the right aisle : 
(1) The altar-piece, the Assumption of the Virgin, by Pier 
Francesco Toschi (d. 1567), a pupil of Andrea del Sarto. 
The predella depicts members of the Torrigiani family, 
patrons of the chapel. (2) The Pieta, signed « J. Lippus, 
St. ex imitatione faciebat,”’ of Michelangelo’s group in 
S. Peter’s. Ascribed to Nanni di Banco Bigio, Michel- 
angelo’s assistant and imitator, this work would appear 
rather to be a third-hand reproduction. (3) In a niche 
a Statue of S. Nicholas, carved in wood by Nanni Unghero 
after Jacopo Sansovino’s model. Usually kept covered, 
the statue is shown by request. East transept: (9) The 
Altay-piece by Francesco Botticini (1477-1520), depicts 
S. Monica, the mother of S. Augustine, giving the Augus- 
tinian nuns their Rule. The latter, it is stated, portray 
among the religious members of the Capponi family of 
their San Frediano branch. (10) In a shrine, a highly 
revered wooden statue of the Virgin, ascribed to Dona- 
tello, which is uncovered only on the Nativity, 8 Sep- 
tember, and the Sundays in the Octave. (1 1) The painted 
Crucifix, borne in procession by the Bianchi or White 
Penitents, a noted confraternity of laymen who played 
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a conspicuous part in spiritual revivalism in the fourteenth 
century, is of interest also as the only relic saved from 
the fire of 1471. (12) The Virgin and Child with SS. 
Nicholas and Catherine and the donors, Tanai de’ Nerli 
and his wife, is a notable composition by Filippino Lippi 
(1457-59 to 1504). The landscape with the Nerli houses 
is an interesting piece of contemporary local colour. The 
fine original carved and gilt wood frame with the Nerli 
arms, paly of eight argent and gules, over all a fess or, is 
inscribed: “‘ Virgo Dei Genitrix intercedo pro nostra 
omnium que salute.’’ (14) In this, the second of the 
Capponi chapels, a grille closes the Tomb of Gino Cappont, 
the conqueror of Pisa (1404), erected by his son Neri, the 
victor of Anghiari (1441). Ascribed to Bernardo Rossel- 
lino (1458), the monument is noteworthy. The Capponi 
arms are: per bend sable and argent. Choir chapels: 
(16) The Virgin Enthroned with SS. John the Divine and 
Jerome, the latter in Cardinal’s robes. This altar-piece 
is ascribed to Lorenzo di Oredi (1459-1539). (17) Vettori 
Chapel: A polyptych of the Giottesque School displays 
the Virgin with Four Saints, against a gold background. 
Piera Vettori (1499-1565), the historian and translator of 
Greek and Latin classics into Italian, is interred here. 
The Vettori arms are: triparty per bend sable, France 
ancient and argent. (19) Pitti Chapel: The predella of 
Alessandro Allori’s altar-piece shows the Pitt: Palace as 
it appeared when the family sold the property in 1550 
to Duke Cosimo I de Medici. The antependium of the 
fifteenth century is interesting for the graceful patterning 
of doves around S. Luke. The Pitti arms are: bendy 
nebuly of six argent and sable. (22) This altar-piece 
with the Annunciation is an interesting work ascribed 
to Francesco Pesello, surnamed I] Pesellino (1422-57). 
(23) The Nativity and Procession of the Magi, with its 
predella paintings: S. Francis Receiving the Stigmata, 
The Entombment, and S. Peter Martyr, is a notable work 
of the Botticelli school in the original frame. West tran- 
sept: (24) The altar-piece of the Virgin Enthyoned with 
the Child, SS. Bartholomew and John the Divine, with two 
angels carrying lilies, was once ascribed to Domenico 
Ghirlandajo, and is a good product of that artist’s 
bottega. (25) The Transfiguration, a notable work of the 
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Piero di Cosimo School (1462-1521), is in its original 
frame. (26) A school-piece of the fifteenth century, this 
altar-piece with the Virgin and Child, SS. Peter and 
Thomas, the latter carrying a lance, and angels, is dated 
at the foot of the throne, MccCLXxxllI. The predella 
depicts the Garden of Gethsemane, the Annunciation and 
an unidentified Miracle. The painted wooden Ante- 
pendium is by Neri di Bicci (1419-91). The donor, 
Stefano Bonaiuti’s arms, a unicorn salient, are on the 
frame. (27) The altar and sculpture in this chapel are 
the work of Andrea Contucci, surnamed Sansovino 
(d. 1529). The Corbinelli arms here are azure, a stag 
salient argent. (28) The Trinity. Ina mandorla framed 
with cherubs: God the Father, the Crucified Saviour, 
and above His head a Dove, the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit. The two kneeling Saints are SS. Mary of Egypt 
and Catherine of Alexandria. The predella depicts the 
Last Communion of S. Mary of Egypt and the Martyrdom 
of S. Catherine. This finely coloured composition is 
ascribed to Raffaellino del Garbo (1483-1520), a pupil of 
Perugino. The original frame bears the unicorn salient 
(the donor’s arms), noted in Chapel 26. (29) The altar- 
piece here is ascribed to Cosimo Rosselli. The Virgin is 
enthroned with the Child, beside her two Angels and 
SS. Bartholomew and Nicholas of Bari. The donors, 
two monks, kneel at the foot. Inscribed ‘‘ Ave Maris 
Stella dei Mater Alma.” (30) The fine altar-piece is 
dated 1505. The Virgin is enthroned with the Child, 
and to the left and right SS. Lawrence, John the Divine, 
Stephen, with their respective symbols, and Bernard 
leading a demon chained. The predella depicts the Dead 
Saviour with the Virgin, the Stoning of S. Stephen, the 
Vision of S. Bernard, and the Martyrdom of SS. Lawrence 
and John. The painting, in its original frame, bears the 
donor’s arms, azure three lilies proper. The antepen- 
dium, like that of the Pitti Chapel, is of the same period. 
This work has been variously assigned to Raffaellino del 
Garbo, and to a pupil of Filippino Lippi, Raffaellino de 
Carli (1470-1516). The sacristy is entered from the left 
aisle through a wide pillared lobby with a lofty ornate 
vaulted ceiling, designed like the octagonal Sacristy by 
Il Cronaca, and completed by Andrea Sansovino and 
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Giuliano da Sangallo. The lunette above the entrance 
shows the so-called Miracle of the Trinity, namely, the 
apparition by the seashore of a small boy ladling the 
waters into a hole. In answer to the Saint’s query, the 
Christ-Child replies that to fill his hole with the sea is 
child’s play beside the difficulty to comprehend the 
Mystery of the Trinity, then the subject of S. Augustine’s 
meditations. The fine carved wood doors are by Salvi 
d’Andrea, completed in 1478. The cloister is accessible 
by a flight of steps in the corner, designed by Giulio 
Parigi, a characteristic example of the early and more 
restrained baroque style of architecture. The second 
cloister, to which access may be obtained by request at 
the adjacent barracks in Piazza S. Spirito leading to the 
Corsini Chapel, was designed by Bartolommeo Ammanati 
in 1560. The chapel contains the fine Gothic Monument 
of the B. Neri Corsini (d. 1377), Bishop of Fiesole in suc- 
cession to his brother S. Andrea (d. 1373). The ornate 
sarcophagus with the recumbent statue beneath a canopy, 
erected in 1386 by their brother Matteo Corsini (1322- 
1402), is a notable example of the Orcagna school. 
Opposite is the monument of a kinsman, Messer Tom- 
maso dt Duccio Corsini, statesman and scholar. He was 
elected to the Priorate for the first time in 1321, filling 
important office throughout a long life; a first founder 
also of the Florentine Studio or University of Letters. 
Tommaso Corsini, in later life, joined the Order of Knights 
of the Virgin known as Frati Gaudenti, whose mission 
was the protection of widows and orphans. He founded 
a nunnery for their Third Order in the San Gaggio suburb 
outside Porta Romana, building a hermitage there for 
himself ; he died in 1366, and was interred in the nuns’ 
chapel. Upon the demolition of a part of the secularized 
convent buildings the monument, a notable example of 
Tuscan Romanesque Gothic, was transferred to Santo 
Spirito and re-erected in the family chapel. 

San Stefano, ad Portam Ferream.—One of the oldest 
among Florentine churches, S. Stefano was also dedicated 
to S. Cecilia after the demolition of the church of that 
name in Piazza della Signoriain 1783. Theplain grey stone 
frontage, with three tall lancet windows, and the thirteenth 
century green and white striped marble portal, frames 
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one of the most picturesque open spaces of medieval 
Florence, opening on to the busy Por San Maria street 
that leads to the Ponte Vecchio. The fine old Girolami 
tower, known also as the Torre di San Zanobi, from that 
Bishop’s effigy, which decorated the northern face, 
shadows the piazzetta, where a wistaria-grown terrace 
lends welcome colour to the ancient buildings. The iron- 
plated, nail-studded portal connotes the suffix ad portam 
ferream. We note a quaint poetical survival of romance 
in the horseshoe nailed to the upper panel, which is 
firmly believed by many to be the very shoe cast by 
young Buondelmonte’s horse during the last fateful ride 
in 1214 past his former bride’s window, when the faithless 
lover was done to death at the foot of the Ponte Vecchio, 
in requital for the outrage to their family honour by her 
Amidei kinsfolk. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies the nave of S. Stefano with the tribune raised 
above a flight of steps, convenient for public oratory, 
was the Florentine party leaders’ favoured house of 
parliament. The custom ceased only upon the firm 
establishment of Medici one-man rule. The interior was 
entirely modernized in 1649-56 by the patrons of 
S. Stefano, Senators Anton Maria and Girolamo Barto- 
lommei, owners of the San Zanobi tower and the adjacent 
houses. The ornate stone steps leading to the tribune 
were designed by Ferdinando, the elder son of Pietro 
Tacca, who had succeeded his father in the office of 
grand-ducal sculptor-architect, and the striking rect- 
angular grey geometrical decoration of the rood-arch and 
parts of the nave is also his work. There is little of in- 
terest in this church where the architectural contrast 
between the original open timbered roof and seventeenth 
century decoration is strident, except before the second 
altar to the left, the spirited relief in red bronze of the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, also by Ferdinando Tacca, which, 
ordered for the high altar antependium, was for some 
reason taken instead to S. Maria degli Angeli, and after 
the suppression of that Camaldolese monastery, when 
that building was added to the Hospital of S. Maria 
Nuova, returned to S. Stefano. The great stone balus- 
trade, designed by Buontalenti (1593) for the high altar 
of S. Trinita, was brought here also after the restoration, 
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completed in 1884, of that ancient church to its original 
Gothic aspect. 

Santa Trinita.—The Piazza, the western side of which 
frames Santa Trinita, may be termed the centre of 
fashionable Florence to-day, whilst the past has also 
set up landmarks of its architecture and history. The 
former Bartolini and Buondelmonti palaces on the 
east side, the castellated Spini-Ferroni and Gianfigliazzi 
palaces at the southern end, open vistas into Via Torna- 
buoni and to Ponte S. Trinita and the Lung’ Arno. The 
centre is filled by a monolith of antique granite brought 
from the Baths of Caracalla and presented by Pope 
Pius IV in 1563 to Cosimo I. The transport of this great 
monolith from Rome by sea with its hazards to Leghorn, 
up the river to Signa and overland thence to Florence, 
drawn upon runners, and the work of erection, begun on 
2 July, concluded in only six days, are graphically re- 
corded by the diarist Agostino Lapini. A terra-cotta 
statue of Justice was hoisted in position after four months, 
but having been damaged at the time it was taken down 
in 1577, and replaced four years later by a porphyry 
replica which had taken the sculptor Maestro Francesco 
del Tadda and his son eleven years to complete. The 
bronze mantle was added a few weeks afterwards to con- 
ceal certain fissures in the stone. 

One of the oldest foundations in Florence, Santa Maria 
dello Spasimo, the church was re-dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, rebuilt in the thirteenth century by Niccolo 
Pisano, and enlarged under its present aspect in 1393. 
An impression of Santa Trinita in the fifteenth century 
can be gained from Ghirlandajo’s fresco in the Sassetti 
Chapel, whilst the Palladian frontage, substituted by 
Bernardo Buontalenti, the grand-ducal architect, in 1593, 
was found impossible to remove, when the restoration, 
undertaken some forty years ago, was brought to a 
felicitous conclusion. 

The interior in the form of a Latin cross with rect- 
angular transepts and choir chapels is impressive. Gothic 
octagonal pillars divide the nave and aisles, where five 
recessed chapels on either side display their patrons’ 
armorial bearings. The crypt, cleared in the course of 
restoration, is supported upon slender green and white 
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marble striped pillars, its right-hand wall is supposed to 
mark the foundations of the earlier church. The wrought- 
iron grille round the, crypt in the centre of the nave is 
modern. The Trinity: three faces in one head adorns 
the interior frontage wall. This method of representa- 
tion was prohibited in the fourteenth century by Ponti- 
fical Bull, and whilst destruction was not ordered, no 
new reproductions were admissible in ecclesiastical 
decoration. Right aisle: (1) The former Gianfigliazzi 
Chapel has Giottesque frescoes with episodes in the lives 
of SS. Osimo and Mary of Egypt. (3) Pisani Chapel : 
The altar-piece is a finely coloured painting of the Virgin 
and Saints, ascribed to Neri di Bicci (1419-91). The 
picture has been lent to S. Trinita by the Fine Arts 
Commission. (4) Bartolini Salimbeni Chapel: The wall 
decoration and the altar-piece, the Annunciation, is 
ascribed to the Camaldolese painter Don Lorenzo Monaco 
(active in 1420). The wrought-iron grille closing the 
chapel is a notable example of fifteenth century metal 
work. (5) The Ardinghelli Chapel: The altar by Bene- 
detto da Rovezzano formed part of the proposed chantry 
tomb of S. Giovan Gualberto in S. Salvi, the remaining 
portions of which are in the Bargello Museum. The 
lateral door leads through a short passage into Via del 
Parione and here the inscriptions, arms, and monuments 
in their striped marble recesses recall the earlier church 
decoration. The next door opens into the lobby and 
sacristy, erected at the charge of the eminent statesman 
and humanist Palla Strozzi (1382-1462). An adversary 
of Cosimo dei Medici, he was exiled to Padua, where he 
died, aged ninety. The Tomb of Onofrio Strozzi, Palla’s 
father (d. 1421), is a fine work by Niccold d’Arezzo. 
TRANSEPT AND CHOIR CHAPELS.—The wall above the 
two right-hand chapels is decorated in fresco by Ghir- 
landajo with spirited symbolic compositions to typify 
the Old and New Dispensations. The one shows the 
Creation out of Chaos, and the other the Oracle of the 
Tiburtine Sybil announced to the Emperor Augustus. 
(1) Sassetti Chapel: Domenico Ghirlandajo executed 
these noteworthy scenes from the Life of S. Francis in 
1485 for the wealthy Florentine merchant Francesco 
Sassetti, portrayed with his wife Nera de’ Corsi beside 
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From the painting by D. Ghirlandajo in S. Trinita 
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the altar. Their tombs by the lateral walls are the work 
of Giuliano da San Gallo (1450-1516). The chapel is 
rectangular with a lofty vaulted roof, frescoed with blue 
and gold stars and the effigies of the four major prophets 
in the spandrils. The original altar painting, Ghirlan- 
dajo’s fine Adoration of the Shepherds, perhaps the most 
humanly spiritual representation of this scene in fifteenth 
century art, has been recently replaced im situ. The six 
scenes from the life of S. Francis are: Upper row, left— 
(x) S. Francis banished from his father’s house ; centre— 
(2) Pope Honorius confirms the Franciscan Rule. The 
identity of several personages recorded by Vasari and 
others is controverted; (3) S. Francis overcomes the 
ordeal by fire before the Sultan. The left, below: (4) 
S. Francis receives the Stigmata. Centre: (5) S. Francis 
restores life to a child of the Spini family who has fallen 
from a window. This painting is perhaps the most 
telling of the series. We note the aspect of P. S. Trinita 
in the artist’s lifetime, the church and the Spini Palace 
opposite, and a vista of the bridge and the farther 
houses. A group of Florentine notables of the day: 
Maso degli Albizzi, Agnolo Acciaijuoli, Palla Strozzi and, 
in a scarlet doublet and cap, Ghirlandajo himself have 
been identified among the male spectators. The women 
are said to portray the Spini child’s relatives. Right: 
(6) the Death of S. Francis. These frescoes should be 
examined in the forenoon. (2) Chapel of the Crucifix : 
The Cross of San Giovan Gualberto, formerly kept at 
San Miniato and brought thence in 1671, is uncovered 
only on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. (3) Choir 
Chapel: The frescoes by Alessio Baldovinetti, already 
much injured by damp in Vasari’s time, have had to be 
effaced. The fine marble high altar of fourteenth century 
workmanship displays the early Christian form of the 
Trinity in the centre medallion, and is surmounted by 
a fine polyptych of the Three Persons with attendant 
Saints. (4) Ficozzi Chapel: The lateral pillars are 
painted with effigies of Saints by Ghirlandajo, to corre- 
spond with the right-hand decoration. (5) Scali Chapel : 
The Tomb of Benozzo Federight, Bishop of Fiesole (d. 14 50), 
is one of Luca della Robbia’s most notable works. The 
recumbent statue rests upon the sarcophagus set in a 
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recessed marble frame with the half-length figures of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and S. John the Baptist. The poly- 
chrome tiles set round the frame are exquisite examples 
of the flower and fruit decoration which the Della Robbias 
made their own. The tomb formerly in the Benedictine 
Church of S. Pancrazio, was taken upon its secularization 
to S. Francesco di Paola, the Capuchins’ church near the 
Bellosguardo hill, and restored to kindred Vallombrosan 
surroundings only in 1884. 

Lert AISLE.—(1) Spini-Masetti Chapel: A fine carved 
wood Statue of S. Mary of Egypt, begun by Desiderio da 
Settignano and finished by Benedetto da Maiano, stands 
upon the altar. (2) Compagni Chapel: The Florentine 
chronicler Dino Compagni (d. 1322), who preceded Dante 
in the Priorate, and gives the most graphic account of 
the events which led up to the poet’s exile, is interred 
here. (3) Davanzati Chapel: An ancient Christian sar- 
cophagus by the left lateral wall contains the remains of | 
Giuliano Davanzati, statesman and scholar (d. 1444). 
The altar-piece, the Annunciation, is by Neri di Bicci. 

A number of churches and chapels have necessarily 
been omitted. The visitor will, however, have his 
curiosity rewarded by nearly every open church or 
chapel door he may pass by. Even school work of the 
late Renaissance and Baroque periods in sculpture is 
arresting, whilst the fresco decoration by their noted 
Florentine painters, if not of first rate quality, is full of 
interest. All are open on Maundy Thursday. 

San Bayrnaba.—Della Robbia reliefs adorn the portal 
of this votive church, founded in 1309 to commemorate 
the battle of Campaldino. The great Botticelli altar- 
piece (Uffizi, No. 8361) came from this church. 

San Carvlo.—Opposite the east front of Or San Michele. 
The facade of this church is all that remains of the build- 
ing, designed about 1330 by Neri di Fioravante and Benci 
di Cione to replace the oratory of Or San Michele, then 
under reconstruction. The fine Romanesque Gothic 
fagade and portal were completed in 1384 by Simone di 
Talenti, of the Duomo Board of Works. The religious 
house attached to S. Carlo, rededicated in 1616, was 
suppressed at the dissolution of monasteries and the 
church disaffected. It is now being restored to public 
worship. The interior, rectangular nave with a shallow 
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apse and side chapels, and an open timbered roof, is 
devoid of interest. 

S. Egidio and the Portico of S. Maria Nuova.—The re- 
dedication of the Portinari Hospital Oratory, founded 
by Folco Portinari in 1287, is recorded by the two fresco 
paintings beside the portal. (1) Bicci di Lorenzo (1373- 
1452), the Consecration of the Church in 1420 by Pope 
Martin V ; (2) Andrea di Giusto (1435), Pope Martin V 
Bestows a Charter of Privileges on the Hospital. Above 
the door is a fine terra-cotta relief by Bicci di Lorenzo. 
Inside the church is the Gothic tomb of the founder, 
Folco Portinari, father of Dante’s “‘ Beatrice.’’ The 
cloisters, including that of S. Maria degli Angeli, which 
abuts on Via Alfani, the Camaldolese Monastery area, and 
was assigned to the Hospital at the dissolution of reli- 
gious houses, are of interest architecturally. The portico, 
with the busts of successive grand-dukes, was built by 
Bernardo Buontalenti (1574-1612). 

S. Francesco dei Vanchetoni.—This oratory was built 
by the Blessed Ippolito Galantini, founder of the Con- 
gregation of Christian Doctrine, his disciples being noted 
for their quiet bearing, whence the surname Vanchetoni, 
‘‘ they step silently.” Usually closed, admission may be 
obtained at No. 17 Via Palazzuolo to view the two 
beautiful busts by Donatello, the Infant Christ and Young 
S. John, casts of which number among that artist’s works 
in the National Museum, Bargello. 

San Gaetano.—The church was re-dedicated in 1648, 
after reconstruction, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Carlo de Medici, brother of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II. 
This church is the single example in Florence of the early 
Baroque style. Fine coloured marble and grey stone- 
work adorn the interior, and the silver tabernacle and 
bronze crucifix above the high altar were presented by 
Prince Lorenzo de Medici, brother to the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo IT. 

S. Jacopo a Ripoli.—The Dominican Nunnery, assigned 
by the Grand-Duchess Vittoria, consort of Ferdinand, to 
Marchesa Ramirez di Montalvo for the Girls’ School, 
founded in imitation of Madame de Maintenon’s St. Cyr, 
was secularized upon the school’s removal to La Quiete, 
near Careggi. The fine lunette over the former portal, 
the Virgin and Child with SS. James and Dominic, facing 
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Via Bernardo Rucellai, is one of Andrea della Robbia’s 
most striking works. 

S. Lucia de Magnoli.—The medieval church has been 
entirely modernized, but the lunette above the door, 
S. Lucy with the symbol of her martyrdom (she had her 
eyes put out), is a noteworthy specimen of the Della 
Robbia craft. 

S. Margherita dei Ricci—This tiny church in an alley 
off Via del Corso, facing the Portinari Palace (to-day the 
Credito Toscano Bank), was the parish church of this 
district in Dante’s day, and he was married there in 1291 
to Gemma dei Donati. The church was restored to 
medieval austerity in 1923 for the sixth centennial com- 
memoration of the poet’s death. 

S. Pietro—tThis small oratory in Via Gino Capponi, 
facing the east side of the SS. Annunziata Church, is 
entered from a charming little pillared cloister, the walls 
of which are frescoed by Poccetti with scenes from the 
Apostle’s life. 

San Martino.—The Buonomini di S. Martino founded : 
by Archbishop S. Antonino, 1459, to assist distressed 
gentry ashamed to beg alms, whence the name Poveri 
Vergognosi adopted in the Congregation’s Statute, pursue 
their activities to this day. Their Oratory, in the piaz- 
zetta facing the ancient Priors’ residence, is decorated 
with frescoes depicting the Works of Mercy. Recorded 
by historians and variously assigned to Filippino Lippi 
and his disciples, these paintings restored, 10926, by 
Professor Benini, repay study. Admission by request, 
bell at the portal. 

Early in the fourteenth century the steps around the 
Baptistery (contemporary illustration) were removed, and 
the sarcophagi, some built into the wall and others upon 
the ancient God’s acre site, were taken away. Several 
which in the lapse of years escaped the lime-kiln found 
a haven in the Riccard-Medici palace forecourt whence 
they now return, set up by the lateral walls within the 
Baptistery. 

The S. Marco frontage, designed by Gherardo Silvani, 
a disciple of Buontalenti, and completed by his son 
Francesco, represents the Florentine transition between 
Palladian and Baroque architecture, and is now under- 
going repair. 


THE*UFFIZI GALRERY 


ATRONS of art and letters, the Medici of the 

elder line left a heritage to successors which, in 
their hands, grew into the most extensive collection of 
works of art formed and kept together by one single 
family. The first Medici Duke, Cosimo I, kept artists 
busy during his reign (1537-74), with Vasari for the 
keeper of his conscience, buying pictures; failing 
originals to substitute copies, and restore in number, 
if not in quality, the Medici collections depleted through 
confiscation and the re-settlement of the family patri- 
mony and its subdivision upon the elder line’s extinc- 
tion. Credit for the Museum, formed with the contents 
of the Ducal Guardaroba, however, belongs to his son, 
the Grand-Duke Francesco I, who directed his archi- 
tect, Bernardo Buontalenti (1535-1608), to close in the 
eastern loggia of the Uffizi, and, constructing the 
octagonal Tribune elaborately decorated with gilded 
stucco and mother-of-pearl ornament, the adjacent 
halls and corridor, with ceilings frescoed in graceful 
arabesque by Alessandro Allori and his assistants, to 
lodge there his father’s pictures, together with his own 
acquisitions. Those recorded in early inventories con- 
sisted of sculpture, valuable specimens of the gold- 
smith’s craft, miscellaneous curios, and the ducal 
private armoury. At Francesco’s death in 1587, 
Ferdinand I (1587-1608) transferred his late brother’s 
gifts to Bianca Cappello, now confiscated to the Guar- 
daroba, the collection of statuary at Villa Medici in 
Rome, which his son and grandson were to increase 
and bring to Florence. The art-taste of Cosimo II 
centred rather upon minor crafts. The Ducal mosaic- 
works were opened in the western loggia rooms. 
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Several among the notable exhibits in the Uffizi gem- 
room are the result of Cosimo’s patronage of medallists, 
engravers, and workers in precious and semi-precious 
stones. Ferdinand II (1621-70), his son, decorated 
the western loggia. This reign witnessed the most 
important pictorial additions: the Urbino collection 
was brought by the Grand-Duchess Vittoria della 
Rovere, heiress of that extinct house, besides those of 
his kinsman, Don Antonio de Medici and his uncle, 
Prince Lorenzo, and Cardinal Giovan Carlo. Cardinal 
Leopoldo de Medici’s pictures, etc., bought in Venice 
from the Florentine merchant, Paolo del Sera, together 
with the Artists’ Portraits, his hobby, continued to this 
day, were left to his nephew, Cosimo III (1670-1723), 
who also enriched the Uffizi with the pictures, mainly 
Dutch, bought in his tour of Portugal, France, Eng- 
land, and the Low Countries in 1666-67. The ‘‘ Venus,”’ 
the “ Knife-Whetter,’’ and the ‘‘ Wrestlers ’’ groups 
brought from Villa Medici were placed in the Tribune, 
where they remain to this day. Prince Gian Gastone, 
his surviving son and the last Medici Grand-Duke, also 
added German and Dutch pictures, bought during his 
residence abroad, to the collection completed by his 
sister, Princess Anna Luisa de Medici, Princess Pala- 
tine, who, after her widowhood and childless, devised 
the Medici art-patrimony with her own in perpetuity 
to Tuscany at her death in 1743. 

While the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, re-settling Italian 
rulerships upon distant kinsfolk after the extinction of 
ruling families, such as Mantua, Modena, Parma, and 
Tuscany, had provided for the last-named, in the person 
of Duke Francis of Lorraine, titular Emperor and con- 
sort of the Empress of Germany, Maria Theresa, the 
Medici testamentary provisions were scrupulously ob- 
served. Equivalent exchanges governed transfers from 
Florence to Vienna, and after his majority (1765) the 
new Grand-Duke, their second son, Pietro Leopoldo, 
swelled the “ palatine ”’ collection with further acquisi- 
tions. Works of art in the ducal villas uninhabited or 
sold through the estate office were brought to the Pitti 
and Uffizi. The west corridor, damaged by fire in 
1772, was re-decorated, the ceilings by Poccetti, and 
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his school, restored, as far as possible, and the mosaic- 
workers’ shops became the “‘ Niobe Hall,’’ as we see it. 
The dissolution of monastic houses, the suppression of 
churches in the interests of town planning, as well as the 
Guild’s meeting halls and oratories, these associations 
having also been suppressed, swept their art-contents 
into the Uffizi and newly-formed Academy of Fine 
Arts. The Uffizi Gallery was thrown open to the 
public, an innovation, since all collections regarded as 
royal property were shown then only by special favour 
to state visitors or travellers of distinction, such as 
John Evelyn, Marquis de Monconys, etc., who have 
left us valuable data. The Grand-Duke Pietro Leo- 
poldo succeeded to the Imperial throne in 1790, upon 
the death, without male heirs, of his brother, Joseph II, 
and his second son, Ferdinand II, walked in the ways 
set for him by family tradition. The reign, 1790-1824, 
was, however, broken by the period of Napoleonic 
conquest of Italy, 1798-1814. Pictures from the Pitti 
and Uffizi Galleries were taken to Paris and restored, 
with exceptions, only through the Treaty stipulations 
framed by the Congress of Vienna, 1814-15. Re-decora- 
tion of the Pitti Palace, was, however, resumed—Hall 
of the Iliad, portions of the State Rooms, now included 
in the Museum, etc., and continued through the reign 
of his son, Leopoldo II (1824-59). This Grand-Duke’s 
art-taste, however, tended rather to Hellenic art and 
Egyptology; his purchases of statuary, etc., from ex- 
cavations in Greece and Egypt are now distributed 
between the re-arranged sculpture halls in the Uffizi 
and the Archeological, Crocetta Palace, Museums. 
The Fine Arts Commission, instituted after the union 
of Tuscany with the Kingdom of Italy, initiated the 
thorough classification of pictures, sculpture, etc., in 
the Ducal Guardaroba, a number of representative 
works of art of the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
coming to light to take the place of the overflow of 
later schools. Many among the latter have now, after 
1919, found appropriate places in the enlarged and re- 
arranged Uffizi Gallery, and the extended Pitti Museum. 
While the bulk of re-distribution is complete (1926), 
certain arrangements are not final. The Painters’ 
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Portraits Collection is to be brought back to the Uffizi 
to new rooms at the west corridor, farther end, whence a 
number of paintings of the seventeenth century Floren- 
tine School are to be transferred to the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti; the latter having given up the more im- 
portant works of fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
century painting to the Uffizi Gallery. The Uffizi 
Gallery has thus gained in representative character, 
while the Accademia offers a comprehensive purview of 
thirteenth to fifteenth century painting, valuable for 
students of the evolution of Italian out of Byzantine 
art. 

Visitors pass through the vestibule, ticket office, to 
the lift, both halls hung with tapestry, and in the latter 
we note a good bust of Prince Lorenzo de Medici, 
brother of Cosimo II, first founder of the Opera-house 
of Florence, ascribed authoritatively to Bernini. Visi- 
tors ascending the stairs find the print-room open on 
the first landing, left, where annual special exhibitions 
of selected drawings, etchings, and prints from the col- 
lection are held. The door to the right gives access to 
the Superintendent’s office, where season-cards, avail- 
able for all Government Museums in Italy, are .avail- 
able for varied periods of one, three, six, and twelve 
months, at corresponding rates, and obviously advan- | 
tageous for persons engaged upon art-research work. 
The statuary, full-length figures, busts, etc., is mostly 
Roman, after replica work. Turning to the left from 
the lift landing, second floor, a corridor leads to the 
Secretariat, where information, special permits, etc., 
are courteously given. The staircase landing is adorned 
with Medici portrait-busts, including Lorenzo il Magni- 
fico and the Medici Grand-Dukes and Regent Grand- 
Duchesses, and the three Grand-Dukes of the House of 
Lorraine. We pass into the circular entrance hall with 
the turnstiles, and here two fine Hellenic statues of 
“Hounds ”’ and the torso of a Faun should be noticed, 
besides other decorative work. The doorway to the 
right opens into the sculpture-gallery, two small well- 
lighted halls where the more important statuary, six 
high reliefs from the Ara Pacis of Augustus (Rome, 
A.D. 13), have been brought, the Ludovisi Hermaph- 
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rodite, purchased in 1669 by Ferdinand II, a figure in 
high relief of a shepherd seated, representing, probably, 
Atys, of whom Cybele was enamoured (Ovid, “ Met,’ X, 
fab. 2), a frequent symbol of resurrection in classic, 
even in Christian Art; besides portrait busts, etc., 
hitherto dispersed in the corridors. 

The East Corridor, cleared of the picturesque but 
unscientific array of primitives hitherto lining the walls, 
is now hung with tapestry. We note the ‘“ Months,” 
the series designed by Francesco Ubertini, surnamed il 
Bachiacca (1494-1557), and executed by Jan Roost and 
Nicholaus Karcher, Flemish craftsmen at the recently 
founded Ducal Works, in four years (1549-53). Tus- 
can country life is represented by scenes familiar yet 
to-day. The two panels of arabesque design with a 
handsome border are also early specimens of the Ducal 
Works. Executed in 1585, after Francois Quesnel’s 
cartoons, the eight panels of Brussels tapestry hung at 
the corridor’s farther end, depict the royal progress and 
wedding festivities at the marriage of Henri III of 
France and Princess Louise of Lorraine (1573). They 
are noteworthy not alone for the picture of the Valois 
court but for their historic portrayals. The Queen- 
Mother, Catherine de Medici, with her son, Charles IX, 
beside her as a boy, but with a moustache to connote 
his adult kingship; Henri III; his bride, his sisters, 
Duchess Claude of Lorraine and Queen Marguerite, 
with his brothers-in-law, Duke Charles of Lorraine and 
King Henri of Navarre, afterwards Henri IV of France, 
are all identifiable from the Clouet portraits of those 
princes in the Louvre, Chantilly, etc., collections. 
These and the other panels decorating the Halls, the 
Tribune, and South and West Corridors have been 
brought from the former Museo degli Arazzi. The 
statuary comprises mostly Roman copies of Greek 
originals, also works of the Imperial epoch, brought 
from Villa Medici by Ferdinand II and Cosimo III, 
and set upon gilded pedestals. 

The first door to the left opens on to the halls where, 
beginning with representative paintings of the primi- 
tive schools, Italian art is displayed in a series un- 
rivalled for quality and number. The paintings have, 
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in some instances, retained their original numbers, 
those brought from the Accademia for example ; 
others, but not all, have been re-numbered, whilst 
some have not so far been numbered. The pre-Re- 
naissance display has been formed with especial care 
for art values; all the paintings in Halls I-IX have 
been noted, whilst the limits of this work have neces- 
sarily involved omission of the less important paintings 
in the other rooms. The order followed throughout is 
from the left of the entrance. 


Hat I 


No. 440. JAcoPpo DEL CasENTINO. S. Bartholomew. 

A notable painting. Brought to the gallery from 
the suppressed Merchants’ Exchange in 1782. 

No. 462. Tuscan ScHoor. Fifteenth century. S. 
Martin and the Beggar. 

Painted for the Vintners’ Guild, their device, a pair 
of goblets, adorns the frame. 

No. 449. Tuscan ScHoor. Fourteenth century. S. 
Cecilia. 

The saint is enthroned; on either side the scenes from 
her life are characteristic: (1) S. Cecilia and her hus- 
band, Valerian. (2) Valerian is crowned by angels. 
(3) SS. Cecilia and Valerian, with his brother, Tiburtius. 
(4) Baptism of Tiburtius. (5) S. Cecilia converts the 
soldiery. (6) S. Cecilia before Almacchus the Prefect. 
(7) Martyrdom, of S. Cecilia. Painted for her church 
in Piazza della Signoria, thence, upon demolition of 
the church, to S. Stefano, and in 1841 to the Gallery. 

No. 8347. BERNARDO Dappi. The Virgin and Child, 
with SS. John the Baptist, Nereus, Achilleus and Pan- 
cratius. Polyptych. 

The predella displays episodes in the life of the Virgin. 
Taken to the Accademia from the Benedictine monas- 
tery of S. Pancrazio, this representative work was 
brought to the Uffizi after 19109. 

ae 8343. CIMABUE. The Virgin Enthroned with the 
Child. 

This colossal altar-piece was executed for the high 
altar of S. Trinita, to be moved in Vasari’s time to 
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one of the transept chapels. Taken to the Accademia, 
ESTOS Uilizi, t9r9. 

No. 3163. ORcacna. S. Matthew. Triptych. 

In the wings, scenes from his life; in the predella, 
five scenes from the life of S. Nicholas of Bari; taken 
from S. Maria Nuova. 

No. 447. Tuscan ScuHoor. Fourteenth century. 
Hermit Life in the Desert. 

Angels minister to the needs of SS. Paul, Macarius, 
Anthony, etc. 

No. 8344. Giotto. The Virgin Enthroned with the 
Child. 5 

According to Vasari, painted in 1334 for the Umiliati 
Friars of Ognissanti for the high altar of their church ; 
taken to the Accademia at the dissolution of religious 
houses in the eighteenth century ; Uffizi after 1919. 

Nos. 3339-3340. PisANn ScHoot. Fourteenth cen- 
tury. The Vision of S. Romuald. 

S. Romuald, founder of the Camaldolese Order, gives 
his rule. Brought from the Priory of S. Michele in 
Borgo, Pisa. 

No. 3073. BERNARDO Dappi. The Virgin and Child 
with S. Nicholas of Bari and Matthew. Triptych. 

Signed and dated on the predella, 1328, where the 
Latin inscription connotes the votive gift by one 
Niccolé de Mazinghi of Campi to Ognissanti, the church 
whence the picture was brought to the Uffizi. 

No. 454. Giottino. Entombment. 

The donors, a nun and a young girl, are presented 
by SS. Benedict and Zanobi. Bought in 1842 for 200 
scudi from the Church of S. Remigio in Florence. 

No. 468. LorENzo Monaco. The Virgin Enthroned 
with the Child, and SS. John the Baptist, Bartholomew, 
Thaddeus, and Benedict. Triptych. 

Above are two Prophets and in the pinnacles the 
Saviour, the Archangel Gabriel, and the Virgin of the 
Annunciation. Dated 1340, and executed for the Mon- 
astery of Monteoliveto near Florence. 

No. 1620. GIOVANNI DA PonTE. Scenes from the Life 
of S. Peter. Predella. 

Origin unknown. Brought from the Ducal Guarda- 
roba in 1861 and first shown in that year. 
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No. 3. TADDEO Gappi. The Virgin and Child, with 
four Angels, and two Saints Kneeling. Triptych. 

A beautiful composition, signed and dated 1333. 

No. 464. SPINELLO ARETINO. Crucifixion. 

A finely coloured composition. Bought for the 
Gallery in 1890. 

No. 459. GIOVANNI DA Mirano. In two rows, SS. 
Lucy, Catherine, Stephen, Lawrence, John the Baptist, 
Luke, Peter, Benedict, James and Gregory. Polyptych. 

Below, an array of Virgins and Martyrs, with their 
symbols; Patriarchs and Prophets. Painted for Og- 
nissanti, and bought from that convent in 1869 for the 
Gallery. 

No. 444. GIOVANNI DEL Bionpo. S. John the Evan- 
gelist Enthroned. 

Crushed at his feet are the deadly sins, Pride, Avarice, 
and Vanity, with their names inscribed. 

No. 446. PREDELLA OF THE ABOVE. The Translation 
of S. John the Divine to Heaven. 

The legend tells how a fountain of manna sprang 
from the empty grave. The same episode is reproduced 
by Giotto in the Santa Croce frescoes of S. John’s life. 
Executed for the Silk-mercers’ Guild, whose arms adorn 
the frame. 
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No. 883. LorENzo Monaco. Coronation of the Virgin 
surrounded with Angels and Saints. Polyptych. 

Three angels with musical instruments kneel in the 
foreground. In the pinnacles are depicted the Saviour, 
the Archangel Gabriel, and the Virgin of the Annuncia- 
tion. In the six predella scenes four depict episodes in 
the life of S. Bernard, and the others the Nativity and 
Adoration of the Magi. This splendid composition, 
Don Lorenzo Monaco’s largest work, is brilliantly 
coloured, and but for the extensive restoration would 
prove his most important art-realization. The altar- 
piece is dated 1413, and was executed for Lorenzo 
Monaco’s own monastery, Santa Maria degli Angeli, in 
Florence. The painting remained there until the six- 
teenth century, when it was taken to another monas- 
tery of the Camaldolese Order near Certaldo in the Val 
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d’Elsa, S. Pietro a Cerreto, whence, upon the last sup- 
pression of religious houses in 1866, the picture was 
brought to the Uffizi. Then, according to the late 
Sr. Milanesi, Vasari’s standard editor, restoration then 
undertaken deprived the work of the qualities he yet 
saw in its original state. 

Nos. 8348-8349. PIETRO LORENZETTI. Eptsodes from 
the Life of S. Nicholas of Bart. 

(1) The Saint resuscitates a child strangled by the 
Devil. (2) S. Nicholas victuals ships, angels bring grain 
and prevent famine in Lycia. (3) Certain maidens are 
saved from an evil life by the Saint’s timely gift of 
money. (4) S. Nicholas at the Council of Nicea. Part 
of an altar-piece in San Procolo, and brought to the 
Benedictine Badia, thence to the Accademia in 1810 ; 
these paintings were taken to the Uffizi after 1919. 

No. 466. Lorenzo Monaco. Adoration of the Magi. 

In the pinnacles the Annunciation and Prophets ; 
below the Nativity, the Shepherds and the Procession 
of the Magi. Painted to the order of the Signoria for 
the Church of S. Lucia de’ Magnoli. The figure in a 
blue robe to the right is said to portray the Florentine 
statesman, Donato Acciaijuoli. . 

Nos. 421, 422, 423. Simone Martini and Lippo 
Memmi. The Annunciation. Triptych. 

In the wings, SS. Ansano and Giulietta. This is one 
of the most decorative productions of the Florentine- 
Sienese School. Inscribed with the painters’ names 
and date, 1323, on the original frame, the picture was 
painted for the Duomo at Siena. Presented later to 
the Church of S. Ansano at Castelvecchio, it was 
brought to the Uffizi in 1799. 

No. 8546. AMBROGIO LoRENzETII. Presentation of 
Christ in the Temple. 

The centre panel only of a triptych painted for the 
Hospital of SS. Gregorio and Niccold in Siena, founded 
in 1278. Inscribed with the painter’s name on the 
frame and dated 1357. Taken to the Accademia, this 
painting was brought to the Uffizi after 1919. 

No. 8347. PreTRO LorENZzETTI. Scenes from the Ltfe 


of S. Umilta of Faenza. Polyptych. 
In the centre the Saint, at her feet her votary, 
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S. Margaret, the inscription below recalls the miracles 
of S. Umilta, first Abbess of her nunnery in Florence. 
On either side: (1) the Saint parts from her husband, 
Ugoletto, and embraces religious life. (2) Ugoletto is 
healed and vows to lead a holy life. (3) Ugoletto 
enters the Convent of S. Perpetua. (4) Umilta, though 
ignorant of letters, reads aloud to her nuns. (5) The 
Saint crosses the river Lamone dry-shod. (6) A monk 
is healed by the sign of the Cross. (7) S. John ordains 
the foundation of a nunnery in Florence. (8) S. Umilta 
begs alms for the building. (9) A child is restored to 
life through her prayer. (10) The Holy Spirit inspires 
S. Umilta’s speech. (11) Translation of the Saint’s 
uncorrupted body to the Church and Monastery of 
S. John the Evangelist, which stood upon the present 
area of the “‘ Fortezza da Basso.’’ The painting was 
first taken to the Vallombrosan Abbey of San Salvi, 
the nuns’ new home after 1535, thence to S. Verdiana, 
afterwards to San Pancrazio, and finally, after that 
suppression, in fragments to the Accademia. Put 


together once more in 1841, the altar-piece was brought 
to the Uffizi after 1919. 


Ha tv III 


No. 479. PaoLto Uccetto. A Baitle. 

A spirited scene in which spatial perspective appears 
almost for the first time in Florentine art. Paolo 
Uccello’s sketch for the figure of the unhorsed rider in 
the centre is preserved among the Uffizi Gallery draw- 
ings. The painting is one of the four battle-pieces 
recorded by Vasari, two of which are at the Louvre 
and the third in the National Gallery. 

No. 8380. Masaccio. Three Generations: S. Anne, 
the Virgin, and the Child. 

This painting, in spite of restoration, remains Ma- 
saccio’s most important work in tempera extant, by 
the most ‘‘ modern ’’ among pre-Renaissance masters. 
Brought from the Church of S. Ambrogio in 1782 to 
the Accademia, and taken to the Uffizi after 1919. 

No. 884. DOMENICO VENEzIANO. The Virgin under a 
Portico is Enthroned with the Child. 
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Beside her SS. Francis, John the Baptist, Nicholas, 
and Lucy; a finely-coloured important work by this 
master, most of whose work has perished. Painted for 
the Church of S. Lucia de Magnoli, and recorded there 
mt Vasari. The altar-piece was brought to the Uffizi in 
1862. 

No. 8. ScHoot or BotticEtti. Virgin and Child. 
An interesting, if not very distinctive painting. 

No. 483. ALESSIO BALDOVINETTI. The Annunciation. 

The altar-piece had been painted for a confraternity, 
the Compagnia di San Giorgio, and long lost to ken, 
was found in 1862 at the convent annexed to the dis- 
used church on Costa San Giorgio, and brought, in 
1868, to the Uffizi. 

No. 486. Giovanni ScHEGGINI (surnamed IL GRarF- 
FIONE). The Virgin and Child with three Angels. 

A rare work by a little-known painter of the early 
Tuscan School. 
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No. 8388. DomMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. The Virgin En- 
throned with the Child and four Saints. 

S. Dominic kneels with S. Denis in Bishop’s robes. 
Opposite, S. Clement, with the tiara at his feet, and 
S. Thomas Aquinas. Finely coloured. Brought to the 
Accademia from S. Maria Novella in the eighteenth 
century, and to the Uffizi after 1919. 

No. 8387. Predella to the Above. 

Eight scenes: (1) Martyrdom of S. Denis. (2) The 
Saint restored to life. (3) A youth killed by a fall from 
his horse. (4) The parents’ grief. (5) S. Dominic’s 
prayers restore life. (6) The Entombment. (7) 5S. 
Thomas Aquinas preaching. (8) S. Clement exiled in 
the Chersonesus causes a dry spring to flow. 

No. 881. DoMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. The Virgin with 
the Child Enthroned. 

SS. Zanobi and Justus kneel before the throne. 
Left and right the Archangels Michael and Raphael. 
Painted for the Church of San Giusto, demolished in 
the siege of Florence (1529-30), when the altar-piece 
was taken to the Church of the Calza Brotherhood, 
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near the Porta Romana, and in 1857 bought for the 
Uffizi Gallery. This is one of Ghirlandajo’s most strik- 
ing compositions. ; 

No. 494. Cosimo RossELii. Nativity and Adoration 
of the Magi. 

A brilliantly coloured scene. Brought to the Uffizi 
after the dissolution of religious houses. The picture, 
long in the Uffizi-Pitti Corridor, was, until recently, 
hung in the East Corridor. 

No. 886. BENozzo Gozzo11. Predella. 

In the centre the Saviour entombed ; left and right : 
SS. John and Mary Magdalen, the Marriage of S. Cathe- 
rine, SS. Anthony and Benedict. Believed to have 
been painted for the Company of S. Marco, suppressed 
in 1775, taken to Santa Croce and brought to the 
Uffizi in 1847. 

No. 3249. FILippino Lippi. The Virgin in Adoration 
before the Child. 

This beautiful work is perhaps the earliest instance 
in Florentine painting of an hour other than noon-tide. 
The landscape is instinct with rare charm. 

No. 8354. Fra Firippo Lippi. The Virgin and Child 
with SS. Cosmo, Francis, Damian, and Anthony of Padua. 

Brought to the Accademia from Santa Croce having, 
according to Vasari, been painted for the Chapter Room. 
Uffizi, from the Accademia after ro19. 

No. 8355. FRANCESCO PESELLINO. Predella for the 
above. 

Five scenes: (1) The Nativity. (2) The Martyrdom 
of SS.Cosmo and Damian. (3) A Miracle of S. Anthony. 
The other two: S. Francis receiving the Stigmata, and 
SS. Cosmo and Damian healing a sick man, are copies 
after the original paintings in the Louvre, whither they 
were taken in 1813. 

No. 504. BotricEeLui (?). The Virgin and Child. 

The green Cherubs and cloud background have given 
this interesting picture the name of Madonna delle 
Nuvole. 

No. 8333. FRA Fivippo Lippi. The Virgin in A dora- 
tion before the Child. 

According to Vasari, Contessina de Bardi, wife of 
Cosimo de Medici, commissioned this painting for the 
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Camaldolese Monastery in the Casentino. The record 
appears substantiated by the forest background and by 
the founder of the Order S. Romuald in his white robe 
shown to the right. Brought to the Accademia from 
Camaldoli, and taken to the Uffizi after 1919. 

No. 8352. FRA Firippo Lippi. Coronation of the 
Virgin. Triptych. 

This fine altar-piece was executed in 1447 for the 
nuns of S. Ambrogio. Baldinucci’s assertion (1680) is, 
however, controverted by an inscription now lost but 
seen printed in 1797, which records the date, 1441, of a 
commission to the order of their nunnery’s superior, 
Prior Francesco Maringhi. Bought for the Accademia 
from Angelo Volpini in 1847, and taken to the Uffizi 
after I9I9Q. 

No. 8351. FRA Firippo Lippi. Predella. 

Three charming and characteristic scenes: (1) S. 
Frediano, Bishop of Lucca, turns the course of the river 
Serchio to avert the city’s flooding. (2) The Annun- 
ciation. (3) S. Augustine in his study. Commissioned 
for S. Spirito in or about 1438. Taken to the Acca- 
demia, and brought to the Uffizi after I919. 

No. 8350. FRA Firippo Lippi. Nativity, with SS. 
Jerome and Mary Magdalen. 

A young friar kneeling (S. Hilarion), is stated to 
portray Ruberto, the brother of Annalena Malatesta, 
foundress of the nunnery (Via de Serragli), whence the 
painting was taken after the dissolution of monasteries. 
Brought to the Accademia, and to the Uffizi after 1919. 

Nos. 8356-8357. FRA FILippo Lippi. 

These panels, with SS. Anthony and John the Bap- 
tist, the Archangel and Annunciation, formed part of 
an altar-piece. Taken to the Accademia, and Uffizi 
after I9I19. 

No. 1619. DoMENICO GHIRLANDAJO. Adoration of the 
Magi. 

A large, brilliantly coloured circular painting execu- 
ted in 1487 for the Monastery of Orbetello, Florence, 
probably commissioned as Vasari suggests by Giovanni 
Tornabuoni, the donor of the S. Maria Novella frescoes. 

No. 1598. Firippo Lippi. Virgin and Child with 
Angels. 
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One of this painter’s most attractive compositions. 
Painted for the private chapel of Cosimo de Medici. 
Mentioned by Vasari, to whose patron Ottaviano de 
Medici, the Medici Palace belonged ; a son Alessandro 
de Medici, Archbishop of Florence, was afterwards 
Pope Leo XI, and devised his estate to his kinsman, 
Ferdinand I. The painting was brought to the Pitti 
from the Ducal Guardaroba in 1796. 
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No. 618. LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Annunciation. 

Alleged to be one of this great painter’s early works, 
it may be dated about 1475. A beautiful picture, in 
which exquisite spatial perspective adds the landscape 
charm to a familiar theme. Brought to the Uffizi in 
1867 from the Monastery of Monte Oliveto, near 
Florence. Controversy over this fine work’s authorship 
has now been set at rest. 

No. 4594. LEONARDO DA VincI. Adoration of the 
Magi. 

This unfinished work is perhaps the most suggestive 
among Leonardo’s compositions. We possess here the 
master’s art in the making, and data in technique which 
recur in his later works. Sr. Milanesi states (his view 
has found acceptance) that the monks of S. Donato 
a Scopeto, outside Porta Romana, commissioned the 
picture in 1481, and Leonardo, dropping the work, ‘‘ as 
was his wont,’”’ they gave another order to Filippino 
Lippi. The Monastery and Church of San Donato was 
destroyed in the siege of Florence, the inmates, Augus- 
tinians, being given shelter at the Convent of S. Jacopo 
sopr’Arno. The painting entered the Uffizi in 1794. 

No. 4594. VERROcCcHIO. The Baptism of Christ. 

A masterpiece, the composition and technique of 
which exercised a decisive influence upon Verrochio’s 
contemporaries by stressing linear, rather than tonal, 
effect. The picture, according to Vasari, was painted for 
the Vallombrosan community of San Salvi. Removed 
to S. Verdiana Vallombrosan nunnery after the sup- 
pression of the former, the painting was taken to the 
Accademia, and after 1919 to the Uffizi Gallery. 
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Nos. 491, 495, 496, 497, 498, and 1610. Pirro and 
ANTONIO DEL POLLAIUOLO. 

These panels depicting the Cardinal Virtues : Charity, 
Hope, Justice, Temperance, Faith, and Prudence, dec- 
orated the Merchants’ Exchange Guildhall. Interest- 
ing, but practically wholly repainted compositions, they 
were brought, in 1861, to the Uffizi from the Mercanzia 
Palace in Piazza della Signoria. The seventh of the 
series. 

No. 1606, Fortitude, is by BoTTICELLI, who is strongly 
influenced then by the Pollaiuolo brothers. Neverthe- 
less, though painted in 1470, when Botticelli was only 
twenty-four years old, this work must be numbered. 
among the young artist’s most thoughtful compositions. 

No. 1617. ANTONIO and PIERO DEL POLLAIUOLO. 
SS. James, Vincent, and Eustace. 

This altar-piece, in which the two brothers, unequal 
painters, are identifiable, was executed for the Chapel 
of the Cardinal of Portugal at San Miniato about the 
year 1466. Brought to the Uffizi in 1773, after the 
suppression of the Jesuit Order, to whom the Monas- 
tery of San Miniato had been awarded. 

No. 8359. SCHOOL OF VERROCCHIO. The Journey of 
the Young Tobias. 

A very characteristic composition. The graceful 
scenery is so distinctly Florentine as to suggest “la 
chose vue ’’ somewhere actually in the upper Mugnone 
Valley beyond Florence. The painting, in view of 
distinctive Botticellian and other perceptible influences, 
has been variously ascribed. Brought to the Accademia 
from the Nunnery of Santa Felicita, and to the Uffizi 
after I9I9. 

Nos. 8268 and 1478. ANTONIO DEL POLLAIUOLO. 
Hercules Slaying the Hydra, and Hercules Strvangling 
Anteus. 

The Labours of Hercules are, perhaps, the artist’s 
best work, miniature paintings where mastery of sculp- 
tural quality in painter’s craft is most subtly char- 
acterized. They possess the additional merit of 
preserving the memory of a portion of Pollaiuolo’s 
decorative scheme in the large panels executed for 
Cosimo de Medici’s Palace in 1460. The panels 
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disappeared in the dispersal of the Medici art collec- 
tions, when the “‘sale,’’ in 1494, of confiscated property 
continued, according to contemporary records, for more 
than ten days. 

Nos. 492, 493, 498. SCHOOL OF BOTTICELLI, 

Under the guise of Scripture scenes these charming 
little pictures respectively of The Banquet of Ahasuerus, 
The Banquet of Queen Vashti, and The Triumph of 
Mordecai afford a graphic picture of the wealthy Re- 
naissance Florentine citizens’ social life. Forming the 
panels of a ‘‘ cassone,”’ the pictures were bought from 
Guiseppe Morelini, a carpenter, for only six sequins, in 
1781, as recorded in the Museum inventory of that date. 

No. 1473. BoTtticELti. S. Augustine in his Study. 

A beautiful little picture, bought for the Uffizi in 
1779 from the heirs of Mr. Ignatius Hugford, the 
English artist (1703-1778), long resident in Florence. 

Nos. 1484 and 1488. BotriceLtyi1. Judith and the 
Death of Holophernes. 

These two exquisite miniature compositions sym- 
bolize the Florentine’s love of liberty, for whom, in art, 
Judith and David express this idea, both in its mascu- 
line and feminine art-forms. The artist reveals him- 
self here as a lyric and dramatic poet of rare power, 
availing himself of all the resources of a palette where 
brilliant colour and tender cool semitones are blended 
in exquisite harmony. The latter quality lends a rare 
suggestiveness to the landscape across which Judith 
and her handmaid are hurrying after the deed. These 
little pictures, the gift of Rodolfo Sirigatti, art-collector, 
to Bianca Cappello, were confiscated for the Ducal 
Gallery by Ferdinand I at her death in 1587. 

No. 1495. BotricEtyi. The Calumny of Apeliles. 

The description of a painting by Apelles, recorded 
by Lucian, telling how Apelles, accused of conspiracy 
against Ptolemy, by a rival painter Antiphilus, took his 
revenge with a painting. Ignorance and Suspicion 
whisper their tale to the King. Calumny, attended by 
her handmaidens, Malice and Deceit, who are twining 
roses in her hair, drags Innocence, shown as a helpless 
youth lying prone behind Envy, in rags, who is bearing 
false witness. Truth is a beautiful nude figure from 
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From the painting by Botticelld in the Upizi Gallery 
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whom Remorse, a sour-visaged hag, is turning. This 
figure bears comparison with the artist’s representation 
of Venus, born of the waters. Vasari records the 
Calumny in the collection of Messer Fabio Segni, art- 
patron and poet, who was one of the Crusca Academy’s 
first founders. 

No. 1487. BotticEtyt1. The Medaliist. 

Few portraits have aroused such interest or formed 
the subject of so much historic disquisition suggested 
by the gilt plaster-relief medal of Cosimo de Medici 
which the sitter is shown holding. The similarity in 
attitude with fhe portrait by Memling (Royal Museum, 
Antwerp), of the Florentine medallist Niccold di 
Forzore Spinelli lends substantial force to the suggested 
identity with a fellow-craftsman, rather than any one 
member of the Medici family with whom the medal of 
Cosimo Pater Patriz has suggested Botticelli’s model. 
The painting is, perhaps, the most strikingly char- 
acterized among the artist’s young men, who all appear 
to derive from one more particularly-admired type, 
namely, Giuliano de Medici, the arbiter elegantiarum 
of Florence, assassinated in 1479. 

No. 738. ANTONIO PoLLaAlvoLo. Portrait of Galeazzo 
Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan. 

A portrait of this prince is mentioned in the inventory 
of Lorenzo de Medici’s possessions, but ascribed there 
to Piero Pollaiuolo. Much discussed accordingly, the 
superior craftsmanship has justified the present attribu- 
tion to the elder brother. The substantial accuracy of 
the Medici inventory (1492) is thus not questioned inas- 
much as Galeazzo’s portrait would have recalled the 
Ducal state visit in 1471 which cemented the political 
alliance of Milan and Florence, entered into years before 
by their parents. 


EAT Evie 


No. 1601. BotricELi1. Virgin and Child. 

The familiar theme is treated with consummate grace, 
the rose-bowered background recalling that other ex- 
quisite rendering now in the Louvre. 

Io 
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Botticer1i1. Pallas and the Centaur. 

His master-work in the sphere of allegory. The 
picture was commissioned by Lorenzo de Medici to 
record the diplomatic success won by Florence in the 
peace negotiation with King Ferrante of Naples, 1480, 
whereby as an offset for the final abandonment of the 
Anjou lost cause the Signoria secured immunity from 
further antagonism. Vasari records the picture in “‘ the 
Medici house,’’ bequeathed be it noted in 1605 to the 
Grand-Duke Ferdinand I by his remote kinsman, Ales- 
sandro de Medici, Pope Leo XI. Lost to view, the ex- 
istence of Botticelli’s work was only known through a 
drawing in the Uffizi, until a fortunate discovery in the 
Pitti Gardemeuble, some twenty years ago, won it a 
place in the State rooms. The royal gift to the nation, 
in 1919, of all the royal residences in the former minor 
capitals of Italian States, the contents of which have 
enriched many museums, has included the Pallas in the 
representative grouping of Botticelli’s works. 

No, 8562. BorticELii. Coronation of the Virgin. 

A brilliant work, where the attendant Saints, John 
the Divine, Augustine, Jerome and Eloy, are vigorously 
drawn whilst the Virgin and her attendant angels are 
instinct with a like feminine grace. Painted for the 
Por San Maria Confraternity’s Chapel in San Marco 
about 1481. The altar-piece was brought recently from 
the Accademia. 

No. 1808. BorricELtt1. The Annunciation. 

Executed for a chapel in S. Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi 
about 1490 and presented by its patron, Ser Benedetto 
di Ser Giovanni Guardi. This work was discovered in 
a small field oratory belonging to the convent secularized 
in 1872 and taken to the Gallery. 

No. 8361. Borriceirtr. The Virgin and Child En- 
throned, with Angels and Saints. 

The angels upholding the canopy are shown with the 
instruments of the Passion. SS. Augustine, Catherine, 
Barnabas, John the Baptist, Ambrose, and the Arch- 
angel Michael, form a very beautiful group at the foot 
of the throne ; the figures of SS. Catherine and Michael 
are particularly notable. Painted for S. Barnaba, the 
church erected by the Signoria to commemorate Cam- 
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paldino, the victory of Florence and allied Guelph city- 
states over Arezzo and Ghibelline enemies in 1280, 
the altar-piece was brought to the Gallery from the 
Accademia. 

Nos. 8390, 8391, 8392, 8393. BotTTICcELLI. Pyredella. 

The scenes depict: (1) Salome. (2) The Death of S. 
Augustine. (3) The Risen Saviour. (4) S. Augustine’s 
Vision of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity. Brought 
also from S. Barnaba to the Accademia. 

No. 4568. Firipprno Lippr. The Virgin and Child 
Enthroned, with SS. John the Baptist, Victor, Bernard, 
and Zanobt. 

One of Filippino’s paintings where the Botticellian 
influence is most felicitously apparent. Dated 1485, 
the work was commissioned by the Signoria, Eight of 
Government, for their Sessions-hall in the palace. The 
efigy of S. Bernard here, and in Filippino’s other 
master-work, The Saint’s Vision of the Virgin, painted 
for the Florentine citizen, Bernardo del Bianco, for his 
family chapel in the Badia Church (now hung by the 
entrance wall in a good light) may be compared. 

No. 1556. Firippino Lippi. Adoration of the Magi. 

This brilliantly coloured “live’’ composition por- 
trays, says Vasari, the Medici brothers, Giovanni and 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco, the former being the ancestor 
of his patron, Duke Cosimo, under the guise of the two 
junior Magi. Vasari also identifies their father, Pier 
Francesco de Medici (cf. Medici Pedigree) with an obese 
old man in a yellow-furred gown, shown kneeling in the 
foreground. Vasari, however, we know, writes much 
second and third-hand information; he was, perhaps, 
not aware that Pier Francesco de Medici (Il Magnifico’s 
first cousin once removed) had died in 1476, aged only 
forty-six years. His statement, however, accepted by 
Bronzino, commissioned to paint all the family portraits 
he could get for his Ducal patron, has become stereo- 
typed, although the senior Magus in the altar-piece, a 
handsome man with a flowing iron-grey beard, if a 
portrayal, should stand for Pier Francesco the Elder. 
The painting, signed and dated 1496, was commissioned 
by the Augustinians of S. Donato a Scopeto to fill the 
place left empty by Leonardo da Vinci, who had left 
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Florence with his composition in a “first’’ albeit 
rarely suggestive state (cf. No. 4594). Brought to the 
Church of S. Jacopo, Florence, after the destruction 
of all buildings in the “ devastated ’’ area formed by 
the defenders of Florence in the siege (1529-30), the 
painting was taken to the Uffizi Gallery at the dissolu- 
tion of Monasteries under Pietro Leopoldo I. 

No. 882. Botticett1. The Adoration of the Magi. 

Executed, according to Mr. Herbert Horne’s un- 
questioned authority, about the year 1477, this work 
shows us the masterpiece of Botticelli’s maturity. The 
Medici, their kinsfolk and friends, the artist’s patrons, 
form a telling group. Describing the scene in deservedly 
appreciative language, Vasari names as the Three Kings, 
Cosimo de Medici, Giovanni the younger of his two sons, 
and the younger grandson, Giuliano. No doubt exists 
as to the first-named, obviously lfe-drawn from per- 
sonal recollection. If the dark-haired man with a 
white ’kerchief on his head (Medici family group in the 
palace, Benozzo Gozzoli Chapel) actually portrays 
Giovanni, the Second Magus, seen ‘‘en profil perdu ”’ 
corroborates Vasari. The third King, and, indeed, most 
of the onlookers, have been named and re-named by 
practically every art-critic and Medici biographer in 
turn ; whilst Botticelli’s self-portrayal, at the extreme 
right in a yellow robe, is affirmed and contested. 
Commissioned originally by a merchant, one Pietro 
Lami, as a votive offering for S. Maria Novella, Vasari 
records it at an altar to the left of the portal of which 
the patronage in his day belonged to a Spanish noble- 
man in the Granducal household. Marchese Fabio 
Mondragone, who had incurred his master’s (Francesco I) 
displeasure, fled the country about the year 1574. That 
the picture now entered the Ducal Guardaroba after 
confiscation may be conjectured, for we meet it at the 
Baroncelli Villa, also confiscate property, given by the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I to his daughter, Duchess Isabella 
Orsini. Re-purchased from the Orsini heirs by the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo II and re-named Poggio Imperiale, 
the contents were brought back to the Gardemeuble in 
1796, where, early history forgotten, Botticelli’s paint- 
ing was actually ascribed to Ghirlandajo. 
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No. 8360. BotricELt1. The Primavera. 

A subtle and exquisite allegory of Love and Life. 
“The frolic wind that breathes the spring’ pursues 
the Maiden who flees from his embrace. Flora, 
“crowned with roses washed in dew,’’ scatters April 
blooms upon the sward. The Earth-Mother, Venus- 
Maia, is ‘“‘embowered”’ amid arched walks of twilight ~ 
groves,”’ and with hand upraised enjoins discretion upon 
the group of girl dancers. The sister Graces weave the 
rhythm of Love in graceful cadence, all unheeding 
Cupid’s dart aimed at them from the mystic groves of 
myrtle and orange trees. Gazing at the scene, Mercury, 
the son of Maia, touches the myrtle and orange-blossoms 
overhead with his caduceus to assure certain fruition. 
His resemblance with Giuliano de Medici’s type is 
notable, whilst one of the three Graces, turned to the 
left, is said to be Simonetta Vespucci, the lady whose 
colours Giuliano carried to victory in the tournament 
held in Piazza Santa Croce to celebrate the Florentine, 
Venetian, and Milanese triple alliance in 1475. Vasari 
records the painting at the Ducal Villa, Castello, near 
Florence. Castello, in Botticelli’s day, belonged to 
Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de Medici, to whom his 
kinsman, the Magnifico, had sold the place. Brought 
to the Accademia from the Gardemeuble, and now to 
the Uffizi. 

No. 4340. BotticELi1. Adoration of the Child by the 
Multitude. 

An unfinished work in which delineation of mass group- 
ing and a vigorous differentiation of individual action 
connotes at once Pollaiuolo and Leonardo da Vinci’s 
influence. Botticelli having left his work in grisaille 
monochrome and some colour having been added by 
an inexpert hand in the seventeenth century, we ex- 
perience only the sense of what the picture might have 
been, whilst in the portions that have escaped the 
colourist’s attentions, Botticelli’s mastery of linear 
values is proved supreme. The picture was discovered 
in the Gardemeuble, about thirty years ago. 

No. 1607. Botticety1. The Virgin and Child. 

Known as the “‘ Madonna of the Pomegranate,”’ this 
is one of the artist’s most thoughtful interpretations 
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of maternal reverence. The colour is somewhat opaque, 
and, moreover, the number of attendant angels crowd 
the picture. Taken individually, nevertheless, the heads 
are of rare beauty. Vasari mentions “‘ a tondo”’ which 
was commissioned for the Church of S. Francesco out- 
side Porta S. Miniato, and may be identifiable with 
’ this picture, bought for the Gallery in 1785. 

Unnumbered. Bortticett1. The Birth of Venus. 

Botticelli’s sense of the world-myth strikes the key- 
note essential in great art. He has realized the poetry 
of life in rhythm; motion expressed not only by the 
Winds who actually breathe upon the waters creating 
Beauty, but in the sea ripples, wavelets that thrill at 
the passage of the Shell and its burden. Research has 
established that Vasari, correct in statement of place, 
shows both The Primavera and The Birth of Venus to 
have formed part of a series commissioned about 
1485-86 by Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco de Medici for 
his villa of Castello, after Botticelli’s return from Rome, 
where he and other Florentines were painting the 
lateral walls of the Sixtine Chapel with frescoes drawn 
from the Old Testament. 

No. 1609. BotricELyi. The Virgin and Child. 

“The Magnificat,’’ so termed from the Virgin’s hymn 
of praise inscribed in the book held up before the Child, 
is one of the painter’s master-works. Botticelli has 
surpassed himself in general composition, whilst the 
Virgin’s expression strikes the note of her own hymn 
with a wondrous understanding. Purchased for the 
Gallery in 1784. 
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No. 8399. LoRENzO DI CREDI. The Nativity with the 
Shepherds. 

In this painter’s life, Vasari stresses justly the com- 
position’s spirituality, fraught with a rural naive charm, 
the flower-starred green sward rendered with rare truth 
to nature, as, indeed, all familiar with Tuscan wild- 
flower land know. The altar-piece, commissioned for 
the Nunnery of S. Chiara, was brought first to the 
Accademia at the suppression of religious houses, and 
recently to the Uffizi Gallery. 
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No. 3094. LoRENzO DI CREDI. Venus. 

The practical impossibility for artists of that day to 
work from life is disclosed in unmistakably banal 
fashion. Lorenzo di Credi’s Venus is only a second- or 
third-hand impersonation of the Botticellian type so 
popularized by his genius. The painting was brought to 
the Uffizi in 1869, after the sale of the Grand-Ducal 
Medici Villa of Cafaggiuolo to the Borghese family. 

No. 506. Prero pi Cosimo. The Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

One of the earliest representations in Italian art of 
this attribute of the Virgin, and a fine and brightly 
coloured composition. SS. Catherine and Margaret are 
kneeling, SS. John the Divine, Filippo Benizzi, 
Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, and Peter stand 
before the Virgin’s pedestal. The Nativity and the 
Flight into Egypt are shown in miniature in the back- 
ground. Vasari records this altar-piece in the Tedaldi 
Chapel in the SS. Annunziata, whence it was bought by 
Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici, and hung at the Pitts, 
being taken to the Uffizi in 1804. 

No. 1596. Francesco Granaccl. The Virgin Be- 
stowing her Girdle upon S. Thomas. 

One of this brilliant colourist’s finest paintings, in 
which his master, Domenico Ghirlandajo’s influence 
is notable. A replica with slight variants, now lost, is 
on record, painted for the Rucellai Chapel in S. Pier 
Scheraggio (the ancient parish church of the Signoria 
Palace, demolished in 1780). Taken to the Accademia, 
the picture was brought to the Uffizi in 1803. 

No. 22. FRANCESco Granaccl. The Virgin and 
Child Enthroned, with SS. Francis and Zanobi. 

The transparent colouring is a feature, and the 
donor’s portraits characteristic. Presented to the 
Gallery by Duchess Maria Covoni Borghese. 

Nos. 1448-1449. FRA BARTOLOMMEO. The Prophets 
Isaiah and Job. 

These brilliantly coloured paintings were once part of 
an altar-piece of the Saviour and Four Evangelists, 
commissioned by the Florentine merchant, Salvadore 
Billi, for the SS. Annunziata Church. Bought in 1618 
by Cardinal Carlo de Medici, brother of Cosimo II, for 
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his chapel at the Casino di San Marco Palace; the 
central portion was taken at his death, in 1666, to the 
Pitti, and the wings to the Tribune of the Uffizi, where 
they hung until the recent redistribution. 

No. 8397. Fra BartotomMeo. The Virgin En- 
throned with the Child. 

Six attendant Saints and angels with musical instru- 
ments before the throne witness the mystic nuptials of 
S. Catherine of Siena. This finely conceived composi- 
tion, signed and dated 1512, recalls Raphael in his 
Roman period. The Saints are SS. George, a fine 
soldierly figure, Peter Martyr, Paul, Peter, Bartholomew, 
and Catherine of Alexandria. Painted for the Convent 
of San Marco, the picture was bought in 1690 by Prince 
Ferdinand, elder son of the Grand-Duke Cosimo III ; 
brought recently from the Pitti Palace to the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

No. 1593. FRANCIABIGIO. The Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Job and John the Baptist. 

The painter is a collaborator of Andrea del Sarto, 
and an imitator of Raphael. Brought to the gallery 
from the secularized Monastery of San Giobbe. 

No. 8395. ANDREA DEL Sarto. SS. Michael, Giovan 
Gualberto, John the Baptist, and Bernardo Uberti. 

The two wings of an altar-piece were painted, Vasari 
records, for the General of the Vallombrosan Order at 
that monastery’s hermitage, I] Paradisino. A drawing 
for the entire composition was preserved at Vienna 
in the collection of the Arch-Duke Charles at the close 
of the eighteenth century. The centre panel no longer 
exists, but the group of two boy angels (unnumbered) 
with this picture, and its predella (No. 8396), were 
taken to the Accademia at the dissolution of religious 
houses and brought recently to the Uffizi. The predella 
above-mentioned depicts, in four scenes, S. Michael 
vanquishing Lucifer, the Ordeal of S. Peter Igneus, and 
a Miracle of S. Bernardo Uberti; the fifth scene is lost. 

No. 1577. ANDREA DEL SARTO. The Virgin and Child 
form the figures of Harpies on the pedestal, named 
la Madonna dell’ Arpie, and is Andrea’s master-work. 

The picture, signed and dated 1517, was painted for 
the Warden of the Franciscan community in Via dei 
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Pentolini (to-day Via de’ Macci), whence it was bought 
by the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II, for the Pitti collec- 
tion. Taken to the Uffiziin 1785. The painter’s wife, 
Lucrezia del Fede, is stated to have stood for the 
Virgin, whilst Andrea has portrayed himself in the 
lineaments of S. John the Baptist. 

No. 783. ANDREA DEL SARTO. An Unknown Gentie- 
woman. 

A late portrait of Lucrezia del Fede has been sug- 
gested for this striking likeness. 

No. 516. ANDREA DEL SARTO. Noli me Tangere. 

A thoughtful, spiritually inspired, composition. The 
Magdalen portrays the painter’s wife. Painted, as 
Vasari records, for the Augustinian community of San 
Gallo. The destruction of that monastery in the siege 
of 1529 caused the removal of all works of art, and the 
picture was then taken to San Jacopo tra Fossi (Via 
de Benci), and upon the secularization of that church 
in 1849, to the Uffizi. 

No. 1583. ANDREA DEL SARTO. S. James as a Palmer. 

Two children are wearing the robe of the Compag- 
nia del Nicchio. Commissioned for a banner, it was 
carried in processions, and on the suppression of many 
religious houses, etc., in 1795, taken to the Museum. 

No. 887. Bacutacca. Scenes from the Life of S. 
Acasius and his Companion Martyrs in Armenia. 

The brilliantly coloured little predella, painted for 
Sogliani’s altar-piece in the Tanai de Nerli Chapel, 
San Lorenzo, depicts (1) The Baptism of S. Acasius. 
(2) The Emperor Hadrian’s legions battle with Infidels ; 
the angels are seen fighting on his side. (3) Martyrdom 
of S. Acasius and his companions on Mount Ararat. 

Nos. 1581 and 1589. Ripo_Fo GHIRLANDAJO. A 
Miracle of San Zanobi, The Burial of S. Zanobt. 

These two striking works by one of the most brilliant 
colourists among the Florentine Renaissance painters, 
were painted for the Sodality or Compagnia di San 
Zanobi. The Saint restores life to a child who had 
fallen out of a window in Borgo degli Albizzi, and the 
funeral procession records the elm tree, which in mid- 
winter put forth leaves when the bier upon which 
S. Zanobi was carried from San Lorenzo to the cathedral 
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(then S. Reparata) was brushed by its branches. The 
pillar standing at the western side of the Baptistery 
commemorates the miracle. At the suppression of the 
Compagnia both paintings were taken first, in 1794, 
to the Accademia, and shortly afterwards to the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

Nos. 1587 and 1586. MARIoTTO ALBERTINELLI. The 
Visitation, with the Predella showing Three Scenes in the 
Life of the Virgin. 

This is the painter’s masterpiece, notable alike for 
the balance of architectural and individual values, and 
not less notable for the sincere spirituality in which 
Albertinelli has surpassed himself. The picture was 
painted in 1503 for San Martino, the Church of the 
Congregation of Secular Clergy, and upon their associa- 
tion’s suppression, in 1786, brought to the Accademia, 
and recently to the Uffizi. The church itself in Via San 
Gallo yet exists, the walls of the nave are frescoed 
throughout by Poccetti with episodes of the Gospel, 
and are among that painter’s best decorative work; 
visible only by morning light. Il Piovano Arlotto, the 
fifteenth century cleric-humorist, whose sayings have 
passed into popular proverbs, is buried in this church, 
under a slab with the quaint inscription inviting “‘ any 
who will to join him, the grave being meant for all who 
would enter there.’’ The door opens on to the Corridor. 

Important works by artists of the Sienese, Umbrian, 
and ‘primitive’? Roman artists are displayed in 
Hall VIII, entered from the Corridor. 


HALL VIII 


No. 474. VECCHIETTA. Triptych. 

The Virgin and Child is attended by SS. Bartholomew, 
James, Lawrence, and Andrew, whilst kneeling are 
SS. Henry (?) and Dominic. The date (1425) and the 
donor’s name, Giacomo d’Andreuccio, a silk-mercer by 
calling, are inscribed at the foot. The altar-piece, which 
passed into the possession of the Petrucci family of 
Siena, was presented by their heiress, Sra. Francesca 
Petrucci, in 1796 to the Grand-Duke Ferdinand III, 
who brought this very characteristic work to the Uffizi. 
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Nos. 8364 and 887. GENTILE DA FABRIANO. The 
Adoration of the Magi. 

This superb work, Gentile’s masterpiece, signed and 
dated 1423, is recorded by Vasari as a commission by 
the Florentine statesman Palla Strozzi, for the Vallom- 
brosan Monks of S. Trinita Abbey Church to adorn 
his own family chapel, opening to the Sacristy. Bril- 
liancy is enhanced by gold-leaf, lavishly used in surface 
preparation for the layers of colour with rare pictorial 
efficacy. Composition, despite the multitudes of horse 
and foot, is not confused, whilst a certain individuality 
in type differentiation is suggested by the artist’s self- 
portrayal, recorded by Vasari, full-face, with a red 
turban in the young King’s retinue. Of the three pre- 
della scenes two, the Nativity and Flight into Egypt, 
are original, the Presentation in the Temple being a 
copy of the series taken to Paris in 1812. Taken first 
to the Accademia in 1786, the picture was brought 
recently only to the Uffizi. 

No. 887. Four Saints. 

SS. Mary Magdalen, Nicholas of Bari, John the 
Baptist, and George are wings of a polyptych of the 
Virgin and Child (now lost), commissioned for the choir, 
Chapel of San Niccold, by an ancestor of Marchese 
Quaratesi, who bequeathed the picture, in 1879, to 
the Uffizi Gallery. Of the four panels the S. George is 
perhaps the most striking. 

No. 1607. NERoccIo DA SIENA. Predella. 

Three episodes in the life of S. Benedict: (1) The 
Saint in the grotto of Subiaco is tempted by Satan. 
(2) The Cribble broken by the Saint’s mother is made 
whole. (3) S. Benedict before the gate of Monte Cas- 
sino welcomes Totila, King of the Goths. Brilliantly 
coloured, with the delicacy of missal illumination. 

No. 8363. PERUGINO. Entombment. 

Strikingly grouped, the composition is instinct with 
tender spirituality. Painted with the Garden of Geth- 
semane altar-piece (No. 8367) for the Gesuati Convent 
of S. Giusto outside Porta Pinti, both these fine works 
were taken at the convent’s destruction in the siege of 
Florence, 1529, to La Calza, near Porta Romana, their 
new community-home. Bought by the Grand-Duchess 
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Maria Maddalena, consort of Cosimo II, for her chapel 
at the Poggio Imperiale Villa; the altar-piece was 
transferred to the Pitti, and though carried to Paris in 
1812, returned in 1814. Taken to the Accademia, 1831, 
to the Uffizi Gallery after 1919. 

No. 8367. PERUGINO. The Garden of Gethsemane. 

This altar-piece, above-mentioned, was brought to the 
Accademia on the suppression of the Calza Convent, 
and recently to the Uffizi. 

No. 8366. PERUGINO. Assumption of the Virgin. 

This fine composition, signed and dated 1500, was 
commissioned for the choir chapel of the Vallombrosa 
Monastery by the General of the Order Dom Biagio 
Milanesi, whose portrait and that of his companion, 
the Abbot Dom Baldassare, figured as donors. These 
fine likenesses, perhaps Perugino’s most telling port- 
rayals, are in Hall X (Nos. 8375 and 8376). The four 
Saints at the foot are SS. Michael, Giovan Gualberto, 
Benedict, and Bernardo degli Uberti, a Vallombrosan 
Cardinal. 

No. 8368. Luca SIGNORELLI. Crucifixion. 

A very striking composition. The distant view of 
the Red Sea: ‘‘ the waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand and on their left,” typifies the Old 
Order, with the Magdalen at the foot of the Cross to 
signify the New Dispensation. Formerly at the Anna- 
lena Monastery, at the Pitti and Accademia, recently 
brought to the Uffizi. 

No. 1613. Luca SIGNORELLI. Pyredella. 

For the altar-piece (now lost) of the Church of S. 
Lucia at Montepulciano. The three minute scenes: 
the Annunciation, Nativity, and Adoration of the Magi, 
are rare examples of breadth and grandeur achieved 
within restricted dimensions. 

No. 502. Luca SIGNORELLI. The Virgin and Child. 

She is seated in a flowered meadow with the Child 
beside her. In the background the four nude figures 
which, introduced in “ storie sacre,’”’ recur repeatedly 
in Signorelli and Michelangelo’s art, are not mere 
anatomical studies, but typify the Creation of Man, in 
relation with his redemption through Christ. Vasari 
states that Signorelli painted this picture for Lorenzo 
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di Pier-Francesco dei Medici, and it was at his Castello 
villa in his day. Brought to the Gallery in 1779. 

No. 3107. Luca SIGNORELLI. The Crowning of Abun- 
dance. 

Of interest only as a departure from the familiar 
religious art compositions of the day. Bought for the 
Gallery in 1895 from Sr. Carlo Tommasi of Cortona. 

No. 1605. Luca SIGNORELLI. Holy Family. 

This is Signorelli’s master-work. Executed for the 
Council-hall of the Captains of the Guelph Party (The 
Palazzo di Parte Guelfa). Taken to the Gallery in 
1802. 

No. 8359. Luca SIGNORELLI. The Virgin and Saints. 

The figure of S. Michael (left) is very fine, and the 
Archangel Gabriel very graceful; the Bishops are 
SS. Augustine and Athanasius. Brought from the 
Church of Sta. Trinita at Cortona, for which the altar- 
piece had been painted. 

No. 3254. PERUGINO and SIGNORELLI. Crucifixion. 

This is a notable instance of two artists’ collaboration 
opposed temperamentally. The Saints are SS, Jerome, 
Francis, and John the Baptist, with Beato Giovanni 
Colombini, the founder of the Ingesuati Order, for 
whose church, S. Giusto, the picture had been painted, 
and taken thence in 1529 to the Calza Convent by 
Porta Romana, it was brought to the Gallery only in 
I905. 

No. 8371. Luca SIGNORELLI. Predella. 

The Last Supper, Gethsemane, and the Flagellation 
are characteristic little scenes. Origin unknown, for- 
merly hung in the Accademia below, No. 8359. 

No. 1435. PERUGINO. The Virgin and Child En- 
throned, with SS. John the Baptist and Sebastian. 

Signed and dated 1493, this fine work, commissioned 
for the Convent of San Domenico di Fiesole, was 
bought in 1786 by the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo. 

No. 8370. Fitrppino Lippi. Descent from the Cross. 

Vasari (‘‘ Life of Filippino Lippi’’) states that this 
fine altar-piece, begun for the high altar of the Soin 
nunziata, remained unfinished owing to the painter's 
death ‘‘ of a quinsy,’’ and Perugino was directed to 
complete the work with the group of the Virgin and 
Magdalen. 
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This hall, the two lateral walls frescoed with the 
maps of the state of Tuscany and Siena and a finely- 
decorated coffered ceiling, formed part of the original 
Grand-Ducal Museum, together with Hall X, the Tri- 
bune, and the remaining small low-ceiled rooms of the 
East Corridor. A tapestry panel fills the south wall. 

Upon easels are— 

Nos. 3341 and 3343. MrELozzo DA Forti. The An- 
nunciation. 

These very striking panels are fragments of two 
organ doors, the rear portions showing the lower half of 
life-size effigies of SS. Benedict and John the Divine. 

No. 3343. The Archangel. 

Is the finer, vigorous composition, yet the effigy of 
the Virgin is instinct with a subtle grace. 

No. 1615. PIERO DEI FRANCESCHI. Portraits of 
Federigo di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, and Battista 
Sforza, his wife. 

This is one of the finest among early Renaissance port- 
rayals. Federigo da Montefeltro, Count of Urbino from 
1444, created Duke by Pope Sixtus IV, one of the fore- 
most condottieri of his day, commanded the Floren- 
tine forces in conjunction with the Venetian leader 
Bartolommeo Colleone at Molinella in 1467, and raised 
his Principality to foremost rank among the Central 
Italian States. He married Battista, daughter of Ales- 
sandro Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, in 1459, their joint 
portrayal commemorating the event. In the rear 
panels, the hero and heroine are shown seated upon 
cars symbolizing masculine and feminine virtues. These 
pictures were also brought from Urbino by the widowed 
Princess Della Rovere Claudia de Medici, aunt to the 
Grand-Duke Ferdinand II, who re-married, eventually, 
the Arch-Duke Leopold of Austria, Count of Tyrol. 
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Minor works of the Umbrian, Romagna, and Sienese 
Schools are hung here, the more notable among which 
are mentioned, though all are deserving of more than 
cursory attention. 
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No. 1471. PERuGiINo. Male Portrait. 

Formerly ascribed to Lorenzo di Credi, and reputed 
to depict Alessandro Braccesi who, as Secretary to the 
Signoria in 1497, was appointed to negotiate with Pope 
Alexander VI for the return of Pisa to Florence. Be 
the sitter who he may, the likeness is one of Perugino’s 
most attractive portrayals. 

Nos. 8375-8376. PERUGINO. Two Monks. 

One is Don Biagio Milanesi, General of the Vallom- 
brosans, the other Don Baldassare, Abbot of that 
Monastery, for whom Perugino had painted the great 
altar-piece (Hall VIII, No. 8366), the two appearing 
at the foot in their character of donors. Both heads 
are notable for their characterization and technical 
perfection. 

No. 1700. PERuUGINO. Francesco delle Opere. 

This likeness too, executed in 1491, is an example of 
the artist’s consummate matured talent. An artificer 
in Venice, where he died, Francesco’s brother Giovanni, 
surnamed delle Corniole, was reputed the most skilful 
carver of cameos of his day, whence his surname. 

No. 1535. GIROLAMO GENGA. The Martyrdom of S. 
Sebastian. 

An early work, about 1498, where the artist under- 
lies Luca Signorelli’s marked influence. 

No. 3441. GIROLAMO DEL Paccuia. Holy Family. 

This finely coloured composition is ascribed to the 
Sienese master, few among whose works recorded by 
Vasari have come down to us. 

No. 1318. Marco PALMEzzANno. The Crucifixion. 

Melozzo da Forli’s favourite pupil has signed his 
work, the date of which is upon record in the annals of 
the Monteoliveto Convent, “‘ Videtur asse picta circa 
annum 1500,’ whence the painting was brought to the 
Museum in 1843, upon the Convent’s disposal for a 
military hospital. 

No. 3253. GIOVANNIDIPaoLto. The Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Paul, Thomas Aquinas, Dominic, and Peter. 
Polyptych. 

The grace and spirituality of the Sienese School finds 
a notable exponent in this artist. 

No. 3231. BARTOLOMMEO CaporRALi. The Virgin and 
Child with Angels. 
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Perugino’s influence is here characteristically note- 
able. 

No. 2199. ANTONIAZZO Romano. The Virgin and 
Child. 

Brilliant colour. The sole example here of this 
“primitive ’’ master of the Roman School. 

No. 780. DoMENIcO BeccaFrumi. Holy Family. 

A representative work. Beccafumi belongs to that 
talented company of mid-Renaissance craftsmen whose 
unexceptionable technique makes for clever art only. 
Brought, in 1785, to the Museum, after the dissolution 
of monastic houses. 
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The Tribune. The original collectors’ purpose to 
gather none but master-works under the shell-work 
decorated dome, is represented to-day only by the 
statuary. Medici and other portrayals at first- and 
second-hand, and examples of Florentine sixteenth 
century painting deserve note. 

No. 1578. Vasari. Lorenzo il Magnifico. 

An obvious second-hand impression summarized 
from Botticelli and Ghirlandajo’s life-drawn portrayals. 

No. 1578. Pontormo. Cosimo Pater Patriae. 

A vital and brilliant second-hand portrayal also, for 
which Benozzo Gozzoli and Botticelli are the sources. 

No. 648. Duchess Eleonora, Consort of Duke Cosimo I. 

With Ferdinando, her fourth surviving son, who suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Francesco in 1587 as third 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany. Ferdinando was born in 1549, 
and his apparent age, 6 years, lends probability to 
the traditional commemoration here of the capitula- 
tion of Siena, 1555. 

No. 1572. Bronzino. Maria de Medici. 

Duke Cosimo’s elder daughter (b. 1540), was be- 
trothed to Prince Alfonso, Prince of Ferrara, but died 
unmarried in 1559. 

No. 770. Bronzino. Lucrezia de Medici. 

Duke Cosimo’s third daughter was married in 1561 
to Prince Alfonso of Ferrara, dying three years later, 
after a brief, unhappy conjugal life. 
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No. 1472. Bronzino. Don Garzia de Medict. 

Duke Cosimo’s third surviving son, who died tragic- 
ally at 18, is one of Bronzino’s happiest child port- 
rayals. 

No. 1473. Bronzino. Maria de Medict. 

Catalogued under this appellation, this very attrac- 
tive girl portrayal has been identified, thanks to the 
most recent Medici historian, Professor Pieraccini’s 
research, with Duke Cosimo’s natural daughter Bia 
(or Beatrice), born a year or more prior to his marriage, 
and accepted both by his mother and his wife without 
demur to family honour. The child died in 1546, aged 
about 9, the sitter’s apparent age. 

No. 1571. Bronzino. Prince Ferdinand de Medici. 

An indifferent, also much damaged work. 

Nos. 741-756. Bronzino. Bartolommeo Panciatichi 
(1507-82) and Lucrezia di Gismondo Pucci, his wife. 

Married 1529. These two likenesses justify Bron- 
zino’s name as the Florentine Holbein. Vasari, a per- 
sonal friend, both of artist and sitters, declares them to 
be ‘“‘live.” Panciatichi, merchant-prince and scholar, 
became Vasari’s colleague in the Florentine Academy 
in succession to the historian, Benedetto Varchi (d. 
1565). Husband and wife incurred ecclesiastical cen- 
sure for heterodoxy in 1552, and were punished with a 
punitive procession through the city, carrying tapers 
and robed in black gowns and with yellow scarves 
tied over their mouths to symbolize rebellion. 

No. 1575. Bronzino. Male Portrait. 

A sculptor, to judge from the surrounding attributes ; 
the likeness, according to Sr. Milanesi, is that of Santi 
Alberighi, surnamed della Cammilla. A good example 
of Bronzino’s personal, rather than Court-painter’s art. 

No. 793. Bronzino. A Gentlewoman. 

The resemblance with Margaret of Austria (natural 
daughter of the Emperor Charles V), widow of Duke 
Alessandro de Medici (murdered 1537), a very indifferent 
picture, hung in the passage leading to the Michelangelo 
Sacristy in S. Lorenzo, is striking. The accessories, too, 
support identity. Margaret was a staunch patron of 
Benvenuto Cellini, to which the silver statuette and 
the coins upon a table beside her would refer. 
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No. 1420. DANIELE DA VOLTERRA. The Massacre of 
the Innocents. 

A brilliant composition, brought to the Tribuna in 
1782 by the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo. 

No.. 1581. FRANCESCO SatviaTI. Male Portrait. 

This example of a pupil of Michelangelo’s bears com- 
parison with Bronzino’s “ sculptor.” 

No. 2157. FRANCESCO SALVIATI. Charity. 

A striking composition, instancing the ‘“‘ grand 
manner ’”’ already perceptible in Bronzino’s religious 
painting, soon to standardize and hence rob talent 
of vital quality. A fine ebony and inlaid pietradura 
cabinet faces the west entrance. 


Hatt XII 


A number of smaller pictures, by Lorenzo di Credi, 
Filippino Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo, etc., and larger 
compositions by Cosimo Rosselli. 

Nos. 1614, 1603, 1604, 1616. LorRENzoO pI CREDIT. 
(1) The Saviour and the Woman of Samaria. (2) The 
Annunciation. (3) The Virgin with S. John the Evan- 
gelist. (4) Noli me Tangere. 

These graceful compositions framed a crucifix altar- 
piece in the Convent Church of the Augustinian Nuns 
of S. Gaggio, beyond the Porta Romana, whence these 
paintings were bought for the Gallery in 1818. 

Nos. 1490 and 2185. LorENzo pi CrEDI. Two Por- 
traits. ; 

Both these young men’s likenesses are characteristic. 

No. 1597. LorENzo DI CrREDI. The Annunciation. 

One of his most exquisite smaller works to which the 
spatial values and landscape charm add not a little 
spirituality. 

Unnumbered. Fra BartoLtommMeEo. The Presentation 
in the Temple. Nativity. 

These two exquisite little panels were the inner doors 
of a tabernacle commissioned by the Florentine mer- 
chant Piero del Pugliese to contain, as Vasari states, 
a relief by Donatello of the Virgin. The biographer 
records also that this painting hung in the study of 
Duke Cosimo. 
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Nos. 309, 1536, and 514. PIERO pi Cosimo. (1) The 
Sacrifice to Jupiter for the Liberation of Andromeda. 
(2) The Liberation of Andromeda. (3) The Marriage of 
Perseus disturbed by Phineas. 

The three panels commissioned as Vasari records 
by Francesco del Pugliese for the wainscoting “of a 
room in his house.’ Sr. Milanesi suggests their use 
to adorn the settles “‘ spalliere’’ which furnished the 
Florentine room decoration of that day. 

No. 8378. Firippino Lippi. Allegorical Scene. 

A philosopher is seated under a tree, before him two 
youths, in black, are taken in the coils of a serpent. 
The inscription, “‘nulla deterior pestis q. familiaris 
inimicus’’ may be interpreted by two passages in 
Ecclesiasticus (chap. xii. v. 13, and chap. xxv. v. 15), 
“Who will pity a charmer that is bitten by a serpent,”’ 
and ‘‘ There is no wrath above the wrath of an enemy.”’ 
Very Botticellian in feeling, the landscape recalls the 
Judith. 

No. 489. FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Portrait of a Gentle- 
woman. 

This interesting painting has been variously ascribed, 
originally to Piero dei Franceschi, and by Miss Crutt- 
well some years ago to Antonio del Pollaiuolo, owing to 
a marked affinity with the portrait (Poldi-Pezzoli Gal- 
lery, Milan), known as the wife of Giovanni Bardi. The 
portrait is of historical interest from its marked re- 
semblance with Duchess Bona of Savoy, consort of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Duke of Milan, who accompanied 
her husband to Florence in 1471, proceeding afterwards 
on their state progress to Ferrara. Although much over- 
painted, the picture is, nevertheless, one of the most 
characteristic portrayals of that century extant. 

No. 1485. Firippino Lippi. Portrait of an Old Man. 
Fresco. 

This fragment offers a telling example of fifteenth 
century realism, hence long ascribed to no less a master 
than Masaccio, whose art had influenced Filippino 
Lippi in an uncommon degree. 

Nos. 883 and 3244. LoRENzO DI Crepi. The Adora- 
tion of the Child. 

Both these ‘‘ tondi,”’ especially the latter, with a fine 
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grouping of SS. Joseph, John, and an Angel are note- 
able among the artist’s works. Vasari records a “‘ tondo 
of Our Lady ’”’ in the house of Messer Ottaviano de 
Medici; which of these he meant is, however, uncertain. 

No. 510. PIERO DiI Cosimo. Perseus Liberates An- 
dvomeda. 

Another instance of the fashionable decorative fur- 
niture-picture style. Vasari’s comment is whimsical: 
““a more fantastic sea monster nor more curious beast 
has rarely been produced.” The picture was painted 
for Filippo Strozzi the Elder (married to Clarice de 
Medici, daughter of Piero the Unfortunate), and his 
grandson, Giovan Battista di Lorenzo, gave it to 
Sforza Almeni, Duke Cosimo’s chamberlain, who fell 
into disgrace and was assassinated by his master. 
Sforza Almeni’s chattels were confiscated, and the 
picture entered the Ducal Guardaroba. 
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Paintings by Florentine artists, contemporaries, colla- 
borators with, and imitators of, Raphael and Michael- 
angelo, and paintings by the latter fill this hall. Some 
are important, and others merely illustrate the cen- 
tury’s trend towards mere virtuosity. Only the im- 
portant pictures are mentioned. 

No. 1483. Pontormo. Male Portrait. 

A forcibly characterized work. 

Nos. 2152, 2150. GRANACCI. (1) Joseph Presenting his 
Father and Brethren to Pharaoh. (2) Joseph Cast into 
Prison. 

These two very brilliant compositions are two of the 
six panels commissioned by the Florentine merchant, 
Salvi Borgherini, for his son Pierfrancesco, and his 
daughter-in-law, Margherita Acciaijuoli’s, bridal cham- 
ber, which Vasari describes. He also records Mar- 
gherita’s indignant rejection of King Francis I’s bid 
for these paintings, Giovan Battista della Palla, his 
agent, being trounced for his pains. The two panels of 
the series, by Andrea del Sarto, are at the Pitti; and 
three, two by Bachiacca and one by Pontormo, are in 
the Nationa! Gallery. 
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No. 1489. DoMENIco Putico. Male Portrait. 

An interesting portrayal, formerly ascribed to Andrea 
del Sarto and once identified with “‘a clerk of Vallom- 
brosa,’’ Andrea’s close friend. It is now given to this 
artist, a pupil of Ghirlandajo, whilst the sitter’s identi- 
fication with Pietro Carnesecchi, the religious reformer 
sentenced to death for heresy in 1567, is doubtful. 
Domenico Puligo had died when Carnesecchi, in 1527, 
was already a clerk in Holy Orders. 

No. 4456. MICHELANGELO. Holy Family. 

This composition, brilliantly coloured, emphasizes 
the sculptor’s genius. Massive effect and vigour over- 
lies spirituality which, although deeply religious-minded, 
the artist has failed to express. The nude figures in 
the background, as has been pointed out in a similar 
example of Luca Signorelli’s art, symbolize the Creation 
of Man. The picture was painted for the Florentine 
merchant, Angelo Doni (portrait by Raphael, Pitti 
Museum). The original frame is by Barili the noted 
Renaissance Sienese wood-carver. 

No. 3908. Granaccli. State Entry of King Charles 
VIII of France to Florence, 1494. 

This fine painting adds topographical, as well as 
historic, interest to its composition. The procession, 
passing along Via Cavour by the Medici Palace, may be 
visualized in unchanged architectural features. Bought 
for the Uffizi Gallery a few years ago upon the dispersal 
of the Crespi collection at Milan. 

No. 8380. GIULIANO BUGIARDINI. Portrait of a Gentle- 
woman. 

This interesting portrait has been the subject of 
intense controversy. Ascribed in turn to Lorenzo di 
Credi, Franciabigio, Perugino and Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, 
and after its purchase by the Grand-Duke Ferdinand III 
(1790-1824) to Leonardo da Vinci, the painting is now 
assigned to Giuliano Bugiardini, a gifted understudy of 
the last-named artist. The architectural scenario re- 
calls the Piazza of the SS. Annunziata rather than any 
other portico, and the ‘“gentlewoman ”’ is conceivably 
a member of the Niccolini family, their ancestral home, 
No. 15 Via de Servi, having only been sold by the grand- 
father of the present holder of the title. 
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No. 1600. Francrapicio. The Temple of Hercules. 

A decorative composition, the front panel of a 
“‘cassone ”’ or wedding chest, until recently ascribed to 
Andrea del Sarto. 

No. 8381. Franctapicio. Male Portrait. 

Signed and dated 1513, this fine work recalls a similar 
picture in the Louvre. Brought here from the Pitti. 

No. 1440. RAPHAEL. Portrait of a Lady. 

One of his best feminine likenesses, comparable with 
the painting styled La Gravida (Pitti Museum). The 
picture was brought to the Gallery in 1713 from Poggio 
a Caiano, the Royal villa, since 1919 city property. 

No. 1447. RAPHAEL. The Virgin and Child. 

Known as La Madonna del Cardellino, this composi- 
tion and the Madonna del Granduca (Pitti) rank with 
the “ Prince of Painter’s’”’ most exquisite and spiritually 
conceived works. The picture was painted for a friend, 
Lorenzo Nasi, and Vasari tells how the landslide of 
Via de Bardi in 1547 (spot marked on inscription) 
wrecked Nasi’s home and damaged the painting, 
Batista his son repairing the injuries to the best of his 
ability. 

No. 773. Copy by Alessandro Allori of RAPHAEL’s 
portrait (now lost) of Giuliano de Medici, Duke of 
Nemours, brother of Pope Leo X. Mainly of historic 
value, 

No. 1456. RAPHAEL. Pope Julius II. 

Controversy is yet rife with regard to the ORIGINAL 
portrait of Julues II known to have been painted about 
1511, inasmuch as the replicas extant in the National 
Gallery and in the Pitti Museum severally claim 
priority. No doubt, however, can arise here before the 
vitality which stamps it with a genuine likeness. The 
picture in the Ducal collection at Urbino was brought 
to Florence by the Della Rovere heiress, Princess Vit- 
toria, the consort of Ferdinand II, at her marriage, to- 
gether with other heirlooms. 

No. 1441. RAPHAEL. The Boy Baptist in the Desert. 

Some doubt exists with regard to Raphael’s share 
in this spirited composition. Painted originally for 
Cardinal Colonna, who gave the picture to Jacopo da 
Carpi, his physician. Vasari records it in the posses- 
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1 Raphael in the Ufizt Gallery 
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sion of Francesco Benintendi, a Florentine citizen. 
Entering the Medici collection so early as 1589, by 
direct purchase (?), this circumstance suggests a 
priority over the painting in the Louvre, and its copy 
ascribed there to Sebastiano del Piombo. 

No. 1443. Franciaspicio. The Virgin and Child. 

Known as La Madonna del Pozzo, the graceful com- 
position and warm colouring had led to a former attri- 
bution of this work to Raphael, and consequently, 
until the recent re-arrangement, it hung in the Tribune. 


HaLLt XIV 


A number of secondary works by Bronino, Pon- 
tormo, Alessandro Allori, Vasari, etc., have been col- 
lected here; only a few demand more than cursory 
notice among these cabinet pictures which connote 
merely the clever art of late Renaissance painters. 

Unnumbered. Bronzino. Allegory of Plenty. 

The artist’s pleasing colour and dainty execution are 
noticeable also in other small pictures, such as two 
representations of The Entombment (unnumbered), and 
Fortune, a graceful nude figure poised upon a globe, 
also unnumbered. 

Unnumbered. Pontormo. The Birth of S. John the 
Baptist. 

These decorated trays ‘‘desco di parto,’”’ carried 
birthday gifts to the infant’s mother; painted for 
Elisabetta Tornaquinci, wife of the Florentine merchamt, 
Paolo Aldighieri. 

Unnumbered. ALESSANDRO ALLoRI. Portrait of 
Bianca Cappello, consort of Francesco I, Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany (d. 1587). 

Fragment of a fresco discovered at S. Maria ad Olmi, 
near Florence, and brought to the Gallery in 1871. 
Merely of historic interest. The other likeness (un- 
numbered also), of Bianca Cappello, was formerly 
ascribed to Bronzino. Painted on the back is a fine 
allegory, Youth’s Dream of Life, indeed, in Bronzino’s 
best manner. Vigorously composed, while the male 
figure derives, without doubt, from Michelangelo’s in- 
spiration. 
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Unnumbered. J. Zuccut. (1) The Ages of Gold. 
(2) Silvey, and (3) Ivon are the typical genre pictures 
dear to late Renaissance classicism ; formerly ascribed 
to Federigo Zucchero. 

Unnumbered. ALESSANDRO ALLORI. Portrait of Tasso. 

Probably life-drawn at the time of the poet’s coming 
to Florence in 1589. 

Unnumbered. Bronzino. Portraits (2). 

Cosimo I as a lad, and wearing armour, possess only 
historic interest. 

Unnumbered. Rosso FIORENTINO. Amorino play- 
ing a Guitar. 

A fragment, doubtless, of an altar-piece. This painter 
underlay the influence of mighty contemporaries, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto and Fra Bartolommeo. 

Unnumbered. Female Portrait. 

Formerly named Caterina Sforza. The identification 
with the mother of Giovanni de Medici, surnamed delle 
Bande Nere, the ancestress of the Ducal Medici line is 
suggested by Vasari’s work in the Signoria Palace. 

No. 603. VASARI. The Prophet Elisha. 

A sketch for the altar-piece in S. Pietro Cassinense at 
Perugia, and one of Vasari’s most “ vital ’’ composi- 
tions. 


HALL XV 


Bologna and Ferrara Schools. The principal paint- 
ings only are mentioned. 

Unnumbered. Costmo Tura. S. Dominic. 

Portion of a polyptych, formerly in S. Luca in Borgo, 
near Ferrara. The other panels with SS. Anthony, 
Sebastian, Christopher, and the Virgin are at the 
Louvre, Berlin, and Bergamo. One of Tura’s best works, 
notable for the sculptural modelling alike of features 
and drapery. 

Nos. 818, 1347, 1352, 1355. Lopovico MAzzo.Lin1. 

These four small compositions, respectively depicting : 
(1) The Massacre of the Innocents. (2) The Holy Family 
with SS. Anne, Joachim and John the Divine. (3) The 
Nativity. (4) The Circumcision, are noteworthy for 
their life-like movement. The warm subdued colouring, 
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predominantly rose and green, had led to attributions 
to Dosso Dossi and Gaudenzio Ferrari, the Ferrarese 
masters who influenced Mazzolini most. 

Unnumbered. Amico ASPERTINI. The Adoration of 
the Shepherds. 

This work by the pupil of Lorenzo Costa, hitherto 
unrepresented in Florence, was presented to the Gal- 
lery by Mr. B. Berenson. 

No. 3282. Lorenzo Costa. S. Sebastian. 

A very notable painting, bought some twenty years 
ago. 

Unnumbered. Lorenzo Costa. Male Portrait. 

Formerly in the Isolani collection at Bologna, and 
alleged to depict Giovanni Bentivoglio II, Lord of 
Bologna, overthrown in 1506 by Pope Julius II. A fine 
portrayal, vigorously handled. Brought here from the 
Pitti Palace. 

No. 8385. Dosso Dossi. The Flight into Egypt. 

A fine painting which displays the artist’s character- 
istic intensity of colour. Brought from the Pitti Palace. 

No. 1363. GAROFALO. The Annunciation. 

This work emphasizes the colour and tonal mass 
composition for which the Ferrarese School is notable. 

No. 1444. FRANcEsSco Francia. Portrait of Evan- 
gelista Scappt. 

This is the masterpiece in Hall XV, and also one of 
the artist’s finest examples of thoughtful portraiture, 
where Francia’s sense of landscape is stressed. For- 
merly in the Tribune, where the picture was brought 
in 1723 from the Pitti. 

No. 584. ERCOLE DA FERRARA. Martyrdom of S. 
Sebastian. 

A characteristic and fine work by this pupil of 
Lorenzo Costa, hitherto unrepresented in the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

Unnumbered. Dosso Dosst. The Vision of a Saint. 

Possibly the Dream of S. Ursula, whom Carpaccio 
(Venice Museum) also shows in her bedchamber. 

No. 1383. FRANCESCO ALBANI. Putti Dancing in a 
Woodland Scene. 

A pleasing little allegorical painting, often repro- 
duced. 
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HALE Sov 


Central Italian and Lombard Schools. Collected here 
also to form a representative group, paintings of primary 
and minor importance have been brought together ; 
among which only a few demand notice. 

Unnumbered. BERNARDINO DE Conti. Portrait of 
a Man. 

This characteristic head was formerly in the Painters’ 
Portraits collection, and believed to depict Lucas van 
Leyden. 

Unnumbered. BERNARDINO LUINI. Salome with the 
Head of the Baptist. 

So fine a work as to have been once ascribed to 
Leonardo da Vinci, and brought to the Tribune in 1793 
from the Pitti Gallery. 

No. 1455. CoRREGGIO. Flight into Egypt. 

A fine thoughtful work. Believed to have been the 
centre of an altar-piece executed by the artist for a 
convent in his native Correggio. Brought to the Ducal 
Gallery in the seventeenth century. 

No. 2184. Bottrarrio. A Very Beautiful Fragment. 

The youth crowned with flowers, Narcissus (?), recalls 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

No. 1494. AMBROGIO DE PREDIS (?). Portrait of Young 
Man. 

This is a tentative attribution by Morelli of a very 
striking work. It was formerly ascribed to Antonio, 
then to Piero del Pollaiuolo, believed, upon the auth- 
ority of Lorenzo il Magnifico’s inventory, to depict 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza. A reproduction of this youth’s 
profile in fresco and reversed, suggesting transfer work 
from a Florentine “‘ bottega’’ drawing, existed until 
recently in the fore-court of the Lanfredini Palazzo in 
Florence. 

No. 1588. ScH1ipoNE. The Holy Family. 

A characteristic work by this Modenese artist. 
Brought to the Gallery from the Pitti Palace. 

Nos. 1377, 1328, 782. PARMIGIANINO. (1) The Flight 


into Egypt. (2) The Holy Family. (3) Woman in Orien- 
tal Dress. 
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Pleasing examples of this great colourist, whose 
finest work in Florence, however, is the painting of 
the Virgin and Child, styled La Madonna del collo lungo 
(Pitti Museum). 

Nos. 1432, 1329. CORREGGIO. (1) The Virgin Adoring 
the Child. 

This is one of the most attractive among Correggio’s 
smaller compositions. Presented to Cosimo II by his 
brother-in-law, Duke Ferdinando of Mantua. 

(2) The Virgin and Child with Ministering Angels, is 
also a very charming little work, formerly ascribed to 
Titian. 

No. 3400. LorENzo LEONBRUNO. Diana and Endy- 
mion. 

This painting by a less well-known, but notable, 
Mantuan artist contemporary with Andrea del Sarto, 
should be noted as a representative school work. 

No. 758. Sopoma. Ecce Homo. 

A spirited reminiscence of the artist’s great fresco 
painting at Siena in the Palazzo Comunale. 

No. 757. ANDREA SALAINO. The Virgin and Child 
with S. Anne. 

-A copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s composition (Louvre), 
the picture was brought from Paris in 1793. 

No. 8383. ALESSANDRO ARALDI. Portrait of Barbara 
Pallavicint. 

Formerly ascribed to Piero de Franceschi, to Lorenzo 
Costa, and to Ambrogio de Predis, these different attri- 
butions also extend to the sitter. Strong affinities 
suggested identity with Beatrice d’Este, the consort of 
Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Milan. Modern research 
has now named both painter and Lady, the latter, 
Barbara Pallavicino, was a gentlewoman at the Court 
of Lodovico, Marquess of Mantua (d. 1476), whose 
consort Barbara, daughter of the Margrave Johann of 
Brandenburg, was her namesake, this fact doubtless 
engendering the original confusion. Brought from the 
Pitti Palace. 

No. 381. GIAMPIETRINO. S. Catherine. 

This representative work by a notable disciple of 
Leonardo da Vinci was formerly ascribed to Aurelio 
Luini. Brought from the Pitti collection. Tapestry 
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panels cover the rear walls of this and other smaller 
rooms. 
Harti XVII 


The Gem Room. The glass presses lining the walls 
gleam with the triumphs of the stone-cutter, enameller, 
and goldsmith’s craft which were produced by the 
Ducal mosaic-workers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The marble and crystal pillars (left-hand 
cases) are portions of the projected high altar for San 
Lorenzo to which also the statuettes of Saints belong. 
John Evelyn notes in his diary several items of the 
“ Ducal Guarda roba,’’ carved cups, etc., easily identifi- 
able. Several valuable objects, such as Lorenzo il 
Magnifico’s amethyst matrix vases, Catherine de 
Medici’s wedding jewel casket, etc., are now at the 
Pitti Museo deg. Argenti. Note, however, Cosimo II, 
in his coronation robes, a plaque in high relief by 
Gasparo da Mola, and the lapis-lazuli and gold land- 
scape and figure plaques by Mazzafirri, both craftsmen 
foremost in the reigns of Ferdinand I and Cosimo II. 

The Gem Room opens on to the South Corridor, set 
with statuary of the Graeco-Roman period, brought 
from Villa Medici, Rome, by Cosimo III. The Wild 
Boar, a Greek original, was cast in bronze by Pietro 
Tacca, Giambologna’s pupil and successor in office as 
Court sculptor, and familiarly known as I] Porcellino, 
adorns the eastern frontage of the Mercato Nuovo 
Loggia. 

The Third, or West Corridor, lined also with six- 
teenth century tapestry panels and set with statuary, 
as well as with paintings on temporary easels, gives 
first to Halls XVIII-X XIV, containing the representa- 
tive collection of Venetian, North Italian, Genoese, 
Neapolitan, and other Schools, now completed from the 
Pitti Palace, the Gardemeuble, and recent purchases. 
Nearly all the paintings in this group are noted, and all 
may be studied with advantage. 


EAD Dy aVMT 


No. 949. ScHooL oF Titian. The Virgin and Child 
with S, Catherine. 
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Ascribed to Marco Vecellio, Titian’s nephew and 
favourite pupil. A variant was formerly at the Ermitage 
Museum, Petrograd. 

No. 1462. Titian. Flora. 

Purchased in the seventeenth century from a Spanish 
nobleman, Don Antonio Lopez, and taken out of the 
Gardemeuble in 1793. A notable study of feminine 
comeliness, Flora marks the transition stage in Titian’s 
art to the type favoured by Palma Vecchio. 

No. 744. Titian. Pope Sixtus IV. 

A portrait of historic interest merely as a likeness at 
second-hand of Pope Sixtus IV, who died in 1484 when 
Titian was but 7 years old. 

No. 952. Titian. The Virgin and Child with SS. 
John the Baptist and Catherine. 

A fine early work, where the affinity with the types 
of femininity characteristic in Giorgione’s art is strongly 
displayed. Brought in 1793 from the Gardemeuble. 

No. 954. T1T1aAn. Giovanni delle Bande Nerve. 

This fine portrait shows us the typical condottiere in 
the wars for Italian hegemony waged in the peninsular 
from 1494 to 1530 with varying success by France, 
Spain, andthe Empire. The onlyson of Giovanni di Pier- 
Francesco de Medici and Caterina Sforza, the natural 
daughter of Galeazzo Maria, Duke of Milan, was killed 
in action near Mantua in 1526, leaving one son by 
his marriage with Maria Salviati, grand-daughter of 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, who in after years founded the 
Ducal Medici line. Caterina, Countess of Imola in her 
own right, after the assassination of her first husband, 
Girolamo Riario, is one of the heroines of the Renais- 
sance epic for her gallant stand against Cesare Borgia. 

No. 942. GiorGIoNnE. The Knight of Malta. 

This is one of the finest among Renaissance portraits, 
by authoritative opinion deemed, indeed, Giorgione’s 
master-work in portrayal. First brought from the 
Gardemeuble in 1798. 

Nos. 926-919. Titian. The Duke and Duchess of 
Urbino. 

Francesco Maria della Rovere commissioned his own 
picture at Venice in 1536, when in chief command of the 
Venetian armies in the Turkish campaign, and that of 
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the Duchess was completed within the twelvemonth. 
Francesco’s powerful build and features are notably 
rendered, while that of his consort bears a remote 
resemblance to the Venus (No. 1437). Francesco died 
in 1538, allegedly of poison given at the instigation 
of Pier-Luigi Farnese. The pictures were brought to 
Florence from Urbino with the Della Rovere heirlooms 
by Princess Vittoria at her marriage to Ferdinando II. 

No. 970. Paris Borpone. The Mathematician. 

A striking portrayal executed upon slate, and for- 
merly ascribed to Palma Vecchio. 

Nos. 1437, 1458. Titran. Venus. 

The first-named was a commission by the Duke 
of Urbino in 1537. A certain resemblance, and the 
presence upon the couch of a dog, the symbol of con- 
jugal fidelity, repeated in the Duchess’s portrait (No. 
919), have suggested an identity which, however 
domestic, etiquette would exclude. 

No. 1458. The companion picture was painted for 
Guidobaldo II, Duke of Urbino, ten years later. 
Identity with Titian’s daughter, also alleged, appears 
not less far-fetched. Compare with Giorgione’s Venus 
(Dresden Gallery). John Evelyn records Titian’s 
paintings brought from Urbino in 1631, hung in the 
Tribune ten years later, and removed only in their 
post-war re-distribution. 

No. 967. Titian. The Virgin and Child. 

This picture was formerly ascribed to Correggio, 
whose characteristic composition through colour tone 
to build the mass rather than by linear construction 
is noticeable. Genius here, as elsewhere, takes his own 
wherever he finds it. ‘ 

No. 1457. Titian. The Legate. 

A fine portrait, in which the colour gamut of cool 
grey and purple yet proved subtly vital and effective. 
The scroll open in Mgr. Beccadelli’s hand, records his 
services as Bishop of Ravello and Legate to Venice, 
also Archbishop of Ragusa under Popes Julius III and 
Paulus IV. The powerful treatment of the hands is 
especially notable in view of the artist’s advanced 
years. Titian was aged 75 when the picture, dated 
Venice 1552, was painted. 
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No. 958. ScHooL oF TITIAN. Virgin and Child. 

An interesting sketch for Titian’s great painting, the 
Pesaro Madonna, in the Church of the Frari at Venice ; 
bought in 1863. 

No. 3114. T1T1AN. Mater Dolorosa. 

A late work; a variant of the same subject is at 
Madrid, Prado Museum. 

No. 909. Tit1An. Caterina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus. 

The widow of Jacques de Lusignan, last ruler of 
Cyprus (d. 1473), abdicated in 1489, and having 
assigned her regal rights to the Republic of Venice 
took up her residence there, though retaining her Court 
and title until her death in 1510. Titian is stated to 
have painted a portrait of Caterina Cornaro in 1542. 
That he ever saw her in youth may be doubted, and 
this likeness, lacking the vital quality of Titian’s 
mature genius, can be regarded only as a portrayal 
at second-hand. 

No. 964. Tit1an. The Battle of Cadore. 

This fragmentary sketch is all we have of the artist’s 
great fresco painting for the Grand Council Chamber 

of the Doge’s Palace, Venice, destroyed by fire in 1570. 
' Nos. 947 and 945. Giorcione. The Infant Moses in 
the Ordeal by Five ; The Judgment of Solomon. 

These exquisite small compositions are authorita- 
tively stated to be Giorgione’s earliest extant works, 
and were painted about 1497. If these minute figures 
still partake of the ‘“‘ maniera antica,’’ the superb sense 
of landscape and colour values connote the artist’s 
maturing genius. Brought from Poggio Imperiale in 
1795. 

anes 928. Parma It GiovaneE. S. Margaret. 
A striking work. 


Hatt XIX 


Venetian, Paduan, and other North Italian Schools. 
Nearly all the paintings are representative works. 

No. 902. CIMA DA CONEGLIANO. The Virgin and 
Child. 

The transparent atmosphere is characteristic. This 
fine work was brought from the Accademia in 1883. 
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No. 357. ManteGNna. Male Portrait. 

This very fine painting was brought recently from 
the Pitti (Corridor of the Columns). The likeness has 
been identified with a Gonzaga, introduced in the family 
group, 1474, of the Camera degli Sposi fresco, in the 
Ducal Palace at Mantua painted by the artist. 

No. 943. GIOVANNI BELLINI. Pieta. 

Highly finished, yet treated with breadth, this fine 
composition, in grey monochrome, was formerly 
ascribed to Vincenzo Catena, one of Bellini’s many 
able imitators. Bought from the Aldobrandini collec- 
tion in Rome by Count Mocenigo and presented to the 
Grand-Duke Ferdinand III in 1798. 

No. 523. Mansuetr. Christ in the Temple with the 
Doctors. 

An able follower of Giovanni Bellini, Mansueti dis- 
plays a masterly and rare sense of scenic figure grouping. 
The scenario recalls the Court of the Doge’s Palace 
and the Procuratie. Bequeathed by the late Super- 
intendent of the Gallery, Sr. N. Puccini, in 1852. 

Unnumbered. Carpaccio. The Finding of the True 
Cross. 

The Golden Legend tells us that “the Empress 
Helena caused a youth, Judas son of Simon, to be cast 
into a dry well and there remain until he should reveal 
the whereabouts of the True Cross of which his family 
alone knew the secret.’’ The scene shows him about 
to speak. The only work by Carpaccio in Florence, and 
although but a fragment, striking. 

Unnumbered. Prrtro Duta. The Virgin and Child 
with S. Peter and a Votary with an Infant. 

Its transparent colour and graceful composition 
caused this painting, now given to Pietro Duia, a pupil 
of Giovanni Bellini, to be ascribed to the better-known 
Bissolo. Brought from the Pitti Gardemeuble in 1798. 

No. 3346. BARTOLOMMEO ViIvaARINI. S. Louis of 
Toulouse. 

A fine work by this master, otherwise unrepresented 
in Florence. 

No. 910. ManteGna. The Adoration of the Magi; 
The Ascension ; The Civcumcision. Triptych. 

A masterpiece among Mantegna’s easel paintings. Fra 
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Angelico and Botticelli alone offer adequate standards 
for appreciation of its grace, tenderness, and spirituality 
allied to vigorous linear realism. Painted for Lodovico 
Gonzaga’s oratory in the Ducal Castle of Mantua in 
1459, the picture entered the collection of Don Antonio 
de Medici, natural son of the late Grand-Duke Fran- 
cesco I, early in the seventeenth century ; passing, at 
his death in 1621, without issue, into the Grand-Ducal 
collection at the Pitti. 

No. 3344. JAcopo Bettini. The Virgin and Child. 

This fine work by the father of Giovanni Bellini was 
discovered by the late Director of Fine Arts, Sena- 
tore Corrado Ricci, and purchased recently for the 
Gallery. 

Nos. 3393-3394. CAroto. The Flight into Egypt; 
The Massacre of the Innocents. 

These finely coloured compositions formed the wings 
of an altar-piece with a sculptured relief of the Adoration 
of the Magi in the centre. Bought from the Cavalli 
family Chapel at Verona. 

Unnumbered. VERONESE SCHOOL. Portratts of Guido- 
baldo I, Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino and his Consort, 
Duchess Elisabetta Gonzaga. 

These two paintings, variously ascribed hitherto to 
Mantegna, Francia, and Caroto, are now given to an 
unnamed Veronese master. Both are striking like- 
nesses, though that of the Duchess is the better picture. 
Guidobaldo and Elisabetta were eminent patrons of art 
and letters. King Henry VII professed great regard 
for Guidobaldo, upon whom he conferred the Garter, 
in return for which Raphael’s S. George and the Dragon 
was sent to the King. Now at the Ermitage Museum. 
The Duchess is the central figure in the Cortigiano, 
Baldassare Castiglione’s telling pen-picture of a Court 
of scholars and refined gentry. 

Unnumbered. P. Cavazzora. The Knight and His 
Esquire. 

This fine Veronese work was also formerly ascribed 
to Giorgione, from a certain resemblance with his 
portrayal of The Knight of Malia (No. 942). The 
painting was brought to the Gallery in 1821 from 
Vienna in exchange for another Florentine picture. 


I2 
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No. 936. BontFazio DEI Pirati. The Conversion of 
S. Paul. 

This finely-coloured work was formerly given to 
Pordenone. Brought from Gardemeuble in 1798. 

Unnumbered. Lorenzo Lotro. Portrait. 

An interesting composition somewhat Peruginesque in 
feeling. 

Nos. 896, 791. ROMANINO. Portraits. 

(1) Portrait of a Boy, is distinctive, and was formerly 
ascribed to Paris Bordone. (2) Teofilo Folengo. This 
painting has only recently been given to the notable 
Brescian painter whose work here must be regarded 
as a mere sample. Teofilo Folengo, surnamed Merlin 
Coccai, was born at Mantua in 1491. He joined the 
Benedictine Order, but, wearied of monastic life, re- 
turned to the secular state. His title to remembrance 
rests upon the burlesque metre, styled macaronic verse, 
he wrote under the pen-name Merlino Coccaio. 

No. 1348. MANTEGNA. The Virgin and Child. 

Called the Madonna of the Quarries from the curious 
rocky background. Like the triptych opposite, this 
work reveals Mantegna as a master of infinite detail 
treated with sculptural breadth of vision. Vasari 
records this exquisite little picture among the Grand- 
Duke Francesco de Medici’s cherished possessions. 

No. 948. BoNIFAZIO VERONESE. The Last Supper. 

A brilliantly coloured, but purely secular rendering 
of the sacred scene. The accessories of a Venetian 
nobleman’s state, characteristic of sixteenth century 
Venice, are rendered with telling effect. Brought from 
the Gardemeuble in 1798. 

No. 631. GIOVANNI BELLINI. Allegory of Purgatory. 

This description falls short of explanation of the 
singular mystic scene where fancy roams unchecked 
alike in secular and religious planes. That the sway of 
Venice in the East is allegorically pictured seems sub- 
stantiated by the personages who take part in the 
Sacra Conversazione. The Virgin is seated between a 
favourite Eastern Saint, Catherine of Alexandria, and 
a woman draped in a black shawl, to this day the 
Venetian’s wear. The lack of a nimbus round the 
head suggests either the representation of Venice or 
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of spiritual womanhood. Two Saints, Peter with the 
keys and Paul with the sword, lean against the balu- 
strade. They clearly stand for the Church triumphant. 
The Christ-Child plucks fruit from the Tree of Life, 
around which other children are playing. The Church 
militant, in her two-fold aspect of Penitence and Suf- 
fering, is connoted by the Hermit S. Onuphrius and 
S. Sebastian. These two nude figures, one browned by 
Eastern suns, thus strike the racial note in the universal 
Church. The Centaur in his cave, the shepherds and 
flocks grazing, Oriental travellers moving along a road, 
mark the progress of Venice in Pagan Hellas and in the 
Near East. The allegory of Venetian power is also 
suggested in the landscape where a Venetian noble- 
man’s residence towers upon the sky-line. 

No. 246. Boccaccio Boccaccino of Cremona. Port- 
rait of a Girl. 

Known as la Zingarella, this interesting little picture, 
the bright colouring of which led to the earlier attribu- 
tion to Garofalo, was brought recently from the Pitti 
Gallery. 

No. 1688, ALESSANDRO OLIVERIO. Male Portrait. 

This finely-coloured, thoughtful work was formerly 
included among the Painters’ Portraits, and there 
named Sodoma. A pupil of Palma Vecchio, Oliverio 
was known hitherto only as the painter of two pictures, 
a signed portrait and a painting of the Virgin and Child 
both in the Dublin Museum. 

No. 354. GIOVANNI BELLINI. Self-portrait. 

A very striking likeness, the vital quality of which is 
enhanced by its brilliant transparent colour. 

No. 968. Paoto Pint. Portrait. 

The sitter’s name, Coignati, as printed in old cata- 
logues, appears to be a corruption of Cigalini, who was 
a noted physician and writer on medical subjects 
(d. 1530). Paolo Pini was an imitator of Giovanni 
Bellini, of more than average talent. 


Hatt XX 


Representative works of painters markedly influenced 
by Giorgione have been collected here, only the prin- 
cipal among which are noted. 
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No. 963. Papovanino. Lucretia. 

This painter’s best work is in the Church of the 
Carmine, Venice. 

No. 893. LorENzo Lotto. The Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Anne, Joseph, and Jevome. 

The painting, signed and dated 1534, was brought 
from the Gardemeuble in 1798. A characteristic, but 
not first-rate, example of this master’s art. 

No. 953. PAOLO VERONESE. Crucifixion. 

A composition more decorative than spiritually- 
inspiring. 

Nos. 3256, 939. PALMA VECCHIO. 

These two paintings : (1) The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
and (2) Judith, placed side by side, reveal the great 
colourist’s genius in the making. The first is an early 
work acquired during the war (1915-18), the second is 
a work where the allegorical rather than a spiritual 
significance reflects the taste of the day. Brought from 
the Gardemeuble in 1798. A replica of the painting 
in the Sacristy of S. Maria della Salute in Venice. 

929. Parts BorpoNE. Male Portrait. 

One of this painter’s best portrayals. The victor’s 
chaplet lies beside the helmet crested with Fortune. 
The reward of valour appears in the small inset where 
a lady at her casement receives Cupid’s message. The 
nuptial ring and the aiguillette, the symbol of service, 
tell the picture’s story. 

Nos. 916, 2183, 1443. SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO. 

Three highly representative works by this Venetian 
follower of Raphael, with whom, however, native in- 
fluences of tonal composition take the upper hand ; 
(1) The Death of Adonis is an early work, disclosing 
the influence of Raphael’s story of Psyche. Formerly 
ascribed to Moretto, the picture was brought from the 
Gardemeuble in 1789. (2) The Portrait of a Sick Man, 
so named from the sitter’s cadaverous mien at the 
early age of 22, as the inscription and date (1514) 
record. One of the most thoughtful among Renais- 
sance portrayals, and to which at any other time than 
the artist’s halcyon years under Pope Leo X “ tedium 
vitae ’’ would be applicable. (3) The Fornarina, a work 
of consummate technical quality, but void of all but 
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banal beauty. This so-called Fornarina portrait, tra- 
ditionally reputed to depict Raphael’s lady-love, was 
at one time ascribed to him. 

No. 930. GIROLAMO SAvoLpo. The Transfiguration. 

Spears group, the artist’s only work here (Pitti, 
1798). 

No. 573. GrRoLAMo Muziano. Male Portrait. 

Formerly ascribed to Tintoretto. This painter was 
a pupil of Romanino, and worked afterwards in Rome 
with Zuccaro, his art thus forming a link between the 
Brescian and Roman Schools of the late Renaissance. 

Nos. 899, 1316, 1343, 950. PAOLO VERONESE. 

(1) The Annunciation. Delicate, cool colouring in- 
forms the scene with much grace if not spiritual beauty. 
(2) The Holy Family. A smalland very attractive ren- 
dering of this familiar theme. (3) S. Agatha in Prayer, 
Crowned by Angels. Formerly ascribed as S. Catherine. 
Brought from Poggio Imperiale. (4) The Holy Family. 

This is likewise a pleasing, though not first-rate, work. 

No. 892. BERNARDINO LIcINIO, named PORDENONE. 
The Virgin and Child with S. Francis. 

Of pleasing colour, the composition recalls Polidoro 
Veneziano, to whom the painting was formerly given. 
Mr. Berenson’s attribution to Bernardino Licinio, Giov. 
Antonio’s brother, has been accepted. 

No. 907. Paris BorpDoneE. Portrait of a Man in a 
Furved Gown. 

A notable, though not a first-rate, work, where the 
painter’s individuality is overshadowed by Titian and 
Tintoretto’s art. 

Nos. 933, 906, 941. Moroni. Three Male Portraits. 

(1) Sometimes termed The Scholar. One of Moroni’s 
finest portrayals. Painted with almost photographic 
technical precision, the artist yet discloses character, 
insight sufficient to raise the sitter from anonymity’s 
second death sentence. Brought from the Gardemeuble 
in 1798, the picture appears in Allegrini’s engraved col- 
lection of the Painters’ Portraits under the name, evi- 
dently erroneous, of Il Morazzone. (2) The striking, 
full-length figure in black doublet and hose is said to 
portray Niccold Secchi, a nobleman of Brescia, em- 
ployed in diplomatic missions by the Emperor Charles Ms 
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Allusion thereto in the motto, ET QUID VOLO NISI UT 
ARDEAT, does not appear far-fetched. This fine paint- 
ing, signed and dated 1563, was brought from the ieauaal 
Gardemeuble in 1797. (3) Portrait of Giovanni Pantera. 
This also is a very characteristic work. Pantera was a 
noted scholar of the day, and dedicated his Treatise, 
‘‘La Monarchia di Cristo,’’ to King Francis I of France 
in 1530. Brought from Poggio Imperiale in 1795. 

No. 908. GIOVANNI BEecArvuzz1. Male Portrait. 

This striking portrayal, with its deep harmonious 
colour, clearly influenced by Titian, was formerly 
ascribed to Pordenone, whose pupil Becaruzzi had been. 

No. 1387. TrintorETTo. Male Portrait. 

A clever sketch for a larger work; deserves notice 
for the delicate brushwork. 
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Venetian art of the sixteenth century’s second half 
is represented by Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Jacopo 
Bassano, and their disciples, while the artists of the 
allied Genoese, Mantuan, and other schools deserve 
attention ; the more notable only are mentioned. 

No. 969. JAcopo Bassano. An Artist. 

A fine likeness, formerly ascribed to Titian, and 
alleged to portray the sculptor Sansovino. The removal 
of over-painting has justified the present attribution. 

No. 921. Tintoretro. Portrait of Admiral Sebas- 
tiano Venier (1501-78). 

A fine work of Tintoretto’s maturity. Venier com- 
manded the Venetian squadron at Lepanto, and was 
elected Doge in 1577, dying in the following year. His 
naval career is connoted by shipping and a marine 
landscape background. Brought from the Garde- 
meuble in 1794. 

No. 935. Tintoretro. Portrait of an Old Man. 

Painted with great distinction, and should be com- 
pared with two similar portraits, notably that of 
Vincenzo Zeno, in the Pitti Gallery. 

No. 428. VALERIO CASTELLI. The Rape of the Sabines. 

A great theatrical composition by this noted Genoese 
painter. 
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Nos. 750, 922. TIBERTO TINELLI. (1) Giovan Bat- 
tista Strozzi the Younger. 

This likeness is an excellent reading of the society 
poet, playwright, and bon-vivant of the Medicean Court 
under Cosimo I, and his three successors. Strozzi died 
in 1634, aged 83. From the sitter’s apparent age, this 
should be one of the artist’s earliest known works. 
Tinelli, a pupil of Leandro Bassano, was born in I 586. 
Brought from Poggio Imperiale in 1795. 

(2) Male Portrait. 

Also a notable work. 

No. 900. ANDREA VICENTINO. Lazarus in the House 
of Dives. 

A decorative scene, formerly ascribed to Jacopo 
Bassano. 

No. 808. BERNARDO StRozzI. The Tribute Money. 

A recent acquisition, representative of this powerful 
but flamboyant Genoese painter’s art. 

No. 923. TINTORETTO. Portrait of a Red-haived Man. 

An early but already distinctive work. The sitter’s 
age: “‘ anno aetatis Xxx,”’ is inscribed. 

No. 956. TINTORETIO. Portrait of Jacopo Sansovino. 

This likeness numbers among Tintoretto’s best por- 
trayals. The painting belonged to Prince Francesco de 
Medici prior to his accession, and possesses historic, in 
addition to artistic worth. 

No. 1433. PAoLo VERONESE. The Mystic Espousals 
of S. Catherine. 

This very beautiful work ranks foremost among 
Paolo Veronese’s religious compositions, where spirit- 
uality, however, is too often marred by theatrical treat- 
ment. One of the paintings purchased in Venice by 
Paolo del Sera, buyer for Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici. 
Hung from 1791 onwards in the Tribune until the 
recent re-distribution. 

No. 3084. TINTORETTO. Leda. 

A theatrical composition, lacking in the vital quality 
marked in Titian’s and Giorgione’s nudes. 

Nos. 912, 946. PaoLo VERONESE. (1) Esther before 
Ahasuerus. 

The artist’s sense of pageantry, to which the Scrip- 
tural scene merely lends a name, is colourfully ex- 
pressed (Pitti, Gardemeuble, 1793). 
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(2) The Martyrdom of S. Justina. 

This theme offers a like opportunity, this time in 
portrayal, of which the attendant figures, especially 
the youth (right) are notable instances. A study for 
the altar-piece of the Church of S. Justina at Padua, the 
picture was brought from the Gardemeuble in 1794. 

Unnumbered. PAOLO VERONESE. Holy Family with 
S. Barbara. 

An exquisite little picture, and a masterly expression 
of Veronese’s versatile talent which ranges from the 
colossal to the miniature scale. A recent acquisition 
through the Export Office for Works of Art. 

No. 915. J. Bassano. The Painter’s Family. 

Bassano is seated, his two sons, Leandro and Fran- 
cesco, both painters, examine a musical score. A 
notable work, in which Bassano stands as a forerunner 
in the “‘family’”’ pictures popularized by the later 
Netherlands and other Schools. 

No. 937. VENETIAN ScHooL. The Marriage Feast of 
Cana. 

A brilliant school-piece, formerly ascribed to Tin- 
toretto. 

Nos. 3497, 3498. TINTORETTO. (1) Christ at the Well. 
(2) The Woman of Samaria. 

Both paintings decorated the organ doors of the 
Church of S. Benedetto in Venice, where these finely 
coloured and arresting works were bought recently, 
together with No. 8428 (Venetian School), Adam and 
Eve Driven out of Eden, through the Export Office for 
Works of Art. 

No. 965. Jacopo Bassano. Hunting Dogs. 

This spirited composition to be compared with the 
hunting scenes of the Netherlands School, also places 
Bassano among the pioneers of realistic animal paint- 
ing. 


Hatt XXII 


A number of minor paintings of the Venetian, Gen- 
oese, Neapolitan, and Central Italian seventeenth cen- 
tury Schools are here collected. Brought mostly from 
the Gardemeuble, the Uffizi-Pitti Corridor, and other 
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parts of the Palace closed to the public. Albeit of 
mediocre artistic worth, they yet serve as an introduc- 
tion to, indeed an essential link with, the art of Venice 
and Rome in the eighteenth century. 

Nos. 1169, 1356, and 2179. JAN Lys. (1) Return of 
the Prodigal Son; (2) S. John, formerly given to Palma 
Giovane, and (3) Venus at Her Mirror, display the 
painter’s versatility among the Italianate-Netherlands 
artists. 

No. 6279. DomMENiIco FeTI. Ecce Homo. 

A pupil of Lodovico Cardi, surnamed Cigoli, Feti 
represents the Mantuan School, influenced primarily by 
Bolognese and Roman eclecticism. The vigorous real- 
ism of the Genoese and Neapolitan Schoo] is exempli- 
fied also by the works of Castiglione and Recco (still 
life), whilst the portrait of Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici, 
by G. B. Gaulli, surnamed il Bacciccio, is of historic as 
well as artistic interest, the Cardinal art-patron and 
initiator of the Painters’ Portraits collection ranking 
with the Uffizi Gallery’s first founders. 
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The eighteenth century Venetian School: landscape, 
portraiture, and genre painting, was hitherto scantily 
represented by a few, if notable, works by Tiepolo, 
Canaletto, Guardi, and Rosalba Carriera. Examples of 
Piazzetta, Pittoni, Longhi, Pannini, Ricci, and other 
painters’ works have been added in quite recent years, 
and now form a small but choice collection. Formerly 
hung in the old Venetian Hall as a wall painting, G. B. 
Tiepolo’s fine ceiling composition, brought from Udine 
some years ago, has now found a suitable position here. 

No. 310. G. B. T1EpoLto. A Page. 

An attractive example of the fanciful portrayals 
which the eighteenth century was to make fashionable. 

Nos. 4701, 8427, 8419, 4700. Giov. PIAZZETTA. 

(1) Portrait of a Soldier. A fine, arresting figure, 
vigorously rendered. (2) S. John Nepomucene. The 
Saint is shown with finger on lip ; S. John’s martyrdom 
by drowning in the Moldau followed upon refusal to 
reveal facts imparted under the seal of confession. 
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(3) Susanna and the Elders. A notable instance of deli- 
cately graded colour values. (4) Girl in a Grey Shawl. 
These four pictures were acquired recently by Pro- 
fessor Poggi, Superintendent of the Uffizi Gallery. 

Nos. 1318, 1334. CANALETTO. (1) The View of the 
Grand Canal above the Rialto, and (2) that of the Water- 
side before the Doge’s Palace, are exquisite luminous 
examples of the wizard of the Lagoon’s vision. 

Nos. 3358, 3359. FRANCESCO GuaARDI. Landscapes: 
(1) The Ruins on the Lagoon, and (2) A River-side Scene 
on the Brenta, number among the artist’s most charm- 
ing minor compositions. Guardi’s alliance of cool 
semitones with a vivid single-colour note to vitalize 
their minor key is shown markedly in both, especially 
the last-named work. 

Nos. 826, 2583, 820. ROSALBA CARRIERA. Portraits 
of Princesses of the House of Este. (1) Princess Bene- 
dicta Henrietta (b. 1697), was the elder among Rinaldo, 
Duke of Modena’s daughters. (2) Princess Charlotte 
Aglaé, daughter of the Regent of France, Duke of 
Orleans, and wife of the Heir-Apparent of Modena. 
Prince Francesco wears the ermine of her rank. (3) 
Princess Amélie Jostphe (b. 1699), is Duke Rinaldo’s 
second daughter. (4) Unnumbered. Princess Hen- 
riette, the youngest of the three, is also the most beau- 
tiful, and offers us a master-work in that delicate 
medium pastel which seems best to interpret the cen- 
tury’s grace. Princess Henriette was married to Duke 
Antonio Farnese of Parma, the last of his line. Another 
composition by Rosalba here (Flora) should be noted 
for its subtle, gentle charm. 

Nos. 3354, 3353. BERNARDO BELLOTTO. (1) Sunset 
among Ruins. (2) Sunset upon the Lagoon. 

These fantastic and very charming little compositions 
blend delicate lavender, rose, and hyacinth, with the 
shades of the twilight suffusing land and water in a 
suggestive reverie. 

No. 3796. F. ZuccARELLI. Landscape. 

A vividly coloured scene, with telling notes of con- 
trast in the foliage, and in the handling of spatial 
values where Guardi’s influence is clear. 

No. 3573. Pietro Loneui. Portrait of a Gentlewoman. 
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This great Venetian painter was hitherto unrepre- 
sented, and this composition, painted with vigour and 
subtle character intuition of the age of the Carnival 
life of Venice, is a notable recent addition. 
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The aftermath of eighteenth century Italian art is 
displayed here, together with the classical revival move- 
ment, notably in landscape, made to serve as a back- 
ground for ancient Rome, etc. The “ grand manner,”’ 
is represented by Solimena and Pompeo Battoni’s 
works, while another less-known artist, Domenico Maria 
Crespi, of Bologna, stands revealed as a forerunner in 
genre painting of Pietro Longhi. The more notable 
paintings here are :— 

Nos. 3915, 1916. PANNINI. Landscapes with Ruins 
of Ancient Rome. P 

Somewhat in the style of Hubert Robert, they are 
characteristic works by an artist only recently appre- 
ciated. 

Nos. 8470, 6005, 5992. ALESSANDRO MAGNASCO. (1) 
A Gypsy Camp. (2) A Synagogue Meeting. (3) A 
Quakers’ Meeting. 

These, selected among the number of this fantastic 
Genoese painter’s works, re-discovered in the Garde- 
meuble and in the remote end of the Pitti-Uffizi Corri- 
dor, reveal a master of satire. His technique, dark 
brown monochrome and kindred tints, forms a quaint 
penumbra for the multitude of small but vividly drawn 
figures, where the caprice of Callot, Goya, and Hogarth 
seem to have free rein. 

No. 6005. GIUSEPPE CrESPI. Lady at a Harpsichord. 

Here, too, the atmosphere of Longhi’s parlour-scenes 
and Hogarth’s Marriage & la Mode is felt, though ren- 
dered by a minor artist. 

No. 260. Domenico Maria CrEsPI. Fair of Poggio 
a Caiano. 

This is another example of social-genre painting of 
historical more than artistic worth. 

We retrace our steps through Hall XVIII to the 
Corridor, passing the entrance to Vasari’s mile-long 
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passage leading across the Ponte Vecchio to the Pitti 
Palace Museum. The walls are lined with second-rate 
portraits of the painters weeded out from Cardinal 
Leopoldo de Medici’s comprehensive collection. These 
are of interest to students. There follows Duke Cosimo’s 
collection of “illustrious men’’: Kings, Emperors, 
Sultans, Generals, Scholars, etc., copied by Cristofano 
dell’Altissimo from Mgr. Paolo Giovio’s collection of 
portraits to illustrate his great work of universal bio- 
graphy. The likenesses, although, in many instances 
merely imaginary, are, nevertheless, deserving of more 
than cursory notice. Other historical portrayals, Duke 
Cosimo and his family, his descendants and their 
contemporaries, Sovereigns, Courtiers, etc., down to 
the Napoleonic era, illustrate history from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century in a fashion to which only the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, can be compared. 
The next door ffom the Corridor opens to 
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The Flemish Schools and primitive French are well 
represented, and all the paintings should be studied, 
the principal among which are :— 

No. 1152. GERARD Davip. The Deposition. 

An exquisite miniature Pax, formerly ascribed to 
Lambert Lombard. The gilt bronze and coloured 
enamel frame is original. At the back, Adam and Eve, 
in niello work upon metal. 

No. 1019. HENDRIK DE BLEs. The Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Anne and Catherine. 

The landscape, treated with miniature detail, has 
great charm. 

Nos. 1140, 1191. BERNARD VAN ORLEY. Portraits of 
a Citizen and His Wife. 

Both are interesting, the latter being the more char- 
acteristic. 

Nos. 1030, 8405. FLEMISH SCHOOL. Portraits of Pier- 
Antonio and His Sister, Maria Baroncellt. 

Donors of the triptych, of which only these wings 
are extant. At the back, in grey monochrome, The 
Annunciation. Brought to the Museum in 1825 from 
the Hospital of S. Maria Nuova. 
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No. 1215. Lucas van LEYDEN. Ferdinand, Infanti 
of Spain (1503-64). 

An interesting portrayal of the younger brother of 
the Emperor Charles V, whom he succeeded in 1556. 
The characteristic underhung jaw, brought into the 
family by their Hapsburg ancestress, is a striking 
feature. 

No. 1037. FLEMIsH ScHooL. The Virgin and Child. 
Triptych. 

The Magi and Shepherds, with S. Joseph in the wings. 
Brought from the Pitti Gardemeuble in 1863, this finely 
coloured work was formerly ascribed to Jan van Eyck. 

Nos. 1643, 1644. FLEMISH SCHOOL. Portraits. 

These characteristic likenesses of a Flemish burgher 
and his wife were formerly named Quentin Matsys’ 
Family. Dated 1502, the female likeness is the finer 
work. 

No. 1029. GERARD Davip. Adoration of the Magi. 

Figures and accessories are delicately and minutely 
differentiated. 

Nos. I101, I100, 1123, 1192, and one unnumbered, 
Hans Memiine. Male Portraits. 

An historic interest, apart from their fine pictorial 
quality, derives from the portrayal of the Portinari 
family. (2) Depicts Benedetto Portinari in the habit 
of the Benedictine Order, with the halo of his patron 
Saint, and the marked general family look, especially 
one (No. 4), dated 1485, suggests kinship with the 
Portinari Florentine bankers at Bruges, whose ancestors, 
in the thirteenth century, founded the S. Maria Nuova 
Hospital. 

Unnumbered. Friemisu Scuoor. Portrait of Vighus 
van Ayta of Zuichem. 

A refined and pleasing likeness of this Privy Coun- 
cillor to the Emperor Charles V and his son, King 
Philip II of Spain. This traditional name seems a 
“phonetic ’’ contraction of Huygens de Zuilichem. 
Possibly a kinsman of Constantine Huygens Sieur de 
Zuilichem, the friend of Descartes. 

No. 1357. FremisH ScHoor. The Crucifixion. 

Subtle emotion informs the scene set in a typical 
northern landscape. 
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No. 1114. ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN. The Entomb- 
ment. 

This beautiful composition is one of the finest among 
the artist’s works, and is regarded as the centre of a 
triptych, recorded in 1445 by Bartolommeo Fazio, and 
in 1449 by Ciriaco d’Ancona, in the possession of 
Leonello d’Este, Marquess of Ferrara. The wings, 
showing Adam and Eve with the donor, have perished. 

No. 1092. QUENTIN Matsys. S. Jerome. 

A characteristic work. 

No. 1084. Joost vAN CLEEF. Mater Dolorosa. 

A notable work, and the only painting by this master 
in Florence. 

No. 1024. Hans Memiine. The Virgin and Child— 
Enthroned with Angels. 

A truly exquisite composition, delicate as the illu- 
minated page of a missal. The landscape showing on 
the one side a castle, and on the other a cottage, typi- 
fies the equality of riches and poverty in the sight of 
Heaven. Vasari records a painting of this subject by 
Memling executed for the Portinari, in the possession 
of Cosimo de Medici. 

No. 3192. VAN DER GOES. The Adoration of the 
Shepherds. Triptych. 

Van der Goes’ master-work was commissioned about 
1476 by Tommaso Portinari, manager of the Medici 
Bank at Bruges, to commemorate the birth of his 
daughter Margaret. The parents and children are 
portrayed with their patron Saints in the wings to 
record the century-old connection of the Portinari 
family with the Hospital of S. Maria Nuova, founded 
by an ancestor, Folco Portinari, the father of Dante‘s 
Beatrice. Vigorous brushwork and brilliant colouring 
characterize this northern artist’s technique, which 
exercised a potent influence upon contemporary Floren- 
tine painting. The typically Flemish scenery possesses 
great charm, and, indeed, all the accessories are treated 
with the illuminator’s mastery of detail. The figure 
composition, too, displays a freedom rare at the time 
among transalpine painters. 

No. 1065. NicoLas FROMENT of AvIGNON. (1) The 
Resurrection of Lazarus. (2) Martha at the Feet of 
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the Saviour. (3) The Magdalen Anointing His Feet. 
Triptych. 

The outside of the wings depicts the Virgin in Glory 
and the Virgin and three Donors. Inscribed with the 
painter’s name, and dated 1461. One of the five known 
works by the Court painter to King René of Anjou. 
The Franciscan Annalist, Fra Dionisio Pulinari records 
the fact that Cosimo de Medici, upon the occasion of the 
Provincial Chapter held at the Bosco ai Frati Convent, 
near Cafaggiuolo, his country seat, lent the Friars this 
painting to decorate the Chapter Room, and refused to 
take the picture away after the ceremony, stating that 
it looked best where it was. The altar-piece was, as a 
fact, brought to the Accademia from Bosco ai Frati, 
and taken about thirty years ago to the Uffizi. Com- 
pared with contemporary Florentine painting, this 
composition strikes an archaic note. The outer panels 
of the wings show the Virgin and Child, and the donor 
kneeling before a faldstool, and in the middle distance 
a monk kneeling and a youth standing with a hound 
by his side. Armorial bearings, a chalice between two 
estoiles and a wheel, recur here and in the triptych’s 
upper portion. 
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Retracing our steps to the Corridor, we enter the 
Hall of Rubens, as it is termed, containing paintings 
by that artist, Van Dyck, Jordaens, Sustermans, their 
friend and Court painter to the Grand-Duke Ferdi- 
nand II, etc. The more notable works only are men- 
tioned. 

No. 805. SNYDERS. A Boar Hunt. 

A spirited composition. Brought from Vienna in 
1821. 

Nos. 2249, 2251. SUSTERMANS. The Grand-Duke 
Ferdinand II and his Consort. 

Somewhat stilted official portrayal. Sustermans’ 
art characterizes his age. 

No. 745. SUSTERMANS. Galileo. 

A quite first-rate work, the portrait was done for 
his friend in 1636, and Galileo sent it*to Paris; here 
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it was recovered by the Grand-Duke and given to his 
brother, Cardinal Leopoldo, as a souvenir of their 
former tutor. 

Nos. 722, 729. RuBrens. (1) Henri IV at the Batile 
of Ivury. (2) The King’s Triumph in Paris. 

These colossal compositions were commissioned ee 
Queen Marie de Medici to decorate her apartments at 
the Luxembourg, and were sent, in 1620, as a gift to 
her aunt, the widowed Grand-Duchess Cristina Regent, 
for Ferdinand II. Though unfinished, these panels, 
which represent Rubens’ unassisted craftsmanship, 
rank with his finest work, far surpassing the Luxem- 
bourg series, now at the Louvre. The likeness of 
Henri IV is one of Rubens’ finest portrayals. Brought 
from the Pitti in 1773. 

No. 3141. JAKOB JORDAENS. Portrait of a Widow. 

A very striking work, acquired about twenty years 
ago. 

ive: 1456. VAN Dycx. Jean de Montfort. 

A masterly work, and one of the artist’s most 
individual character interpretations. Montfort was 
Master of the Mint and Great Chamberlain to the 
Arch-Duke Albert, and also Stadt-holder of the Low 
Countries for King Philip III of Spain. 

No. 1131. RuBens. Venus and Adonis. 

A brilliantly coloured, if perhaps not very first-rate 
work. 

No. 779. RusEens. Portrait of His Wife, Isabella 
Brandt. 

This is one of the artist’s finest and most intuitive 
female portrayals. The facial expression, modelling 
of the hands, and warm colour breathe life, and place 
this portrayal among the artist’s master-works. 

No. 8454. RuBens. Triumph of the Infant Ferdinand, 

The notable portrait of King Philip III of Spain’s 
younger son relieves its allegory from the common- 
place. 

No. 24. Rupens. The Resurrection. 

This is one of Rubens’ best efforts in the realm of 
religious art. Brought from the Pitti Palace. 

No. 726. VAN Dycx. Female Portrait. 

Friendly insight informs this portrayal of Sustermans’ 
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mother. Wan Dyck, Rubens, and Sustermans, Court 
painters all, were close allies. 

No. 777. VAN Dyck. Margaret of Lorraine, Duchess 
of Orleans. 

A striking work, albeit of somewhat “ official ’”’ 
quality, was painted (1634) at Brussels, where the 
second wife of Gaston d’Orleans, brother of Louis XIII, 
was living there in virtual exile from Court. Duchess 
Margaret was the step-mother of La Grande Mademoi- 
selle, and her own elder daughter, Princess Marguerite 
Louise (Mademoiselle d’Orleans), became the consort of 
Cosimo III, the penultimate Medici Grand-Duke. 

Retracing our steps, the next door leads to Halls 
XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, where the French, 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools are represented 
by paintings of notable, if unequal, artistic and historic 
values, the principal among which only are noted. 
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Nos. 1000, 1008, 1012. FRENCH SCHOOL. FR. FABRE. 
Portraits. 

(1) The fine likeness of the famous Italian poet and 
patriot, Vittorio Alfieri, was given by the artist to the 
Gallery in 1824. (2) The companion portrait is that 
of Princess Louise, Countess of Albany, the widow 
-of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, who, together with 
the Poet and the Painter, formed a romantic trio in 
Florence. An autograph sonnet by Alfieri is pasted 
on the back of his picture. (3) Portrait of G. M. Terreni. 
The influence of David is manifest here, and the paint- 
ing is artistically far superior to the other two. Terreni 
was a water-colour artist of some note at the time. 

Nos. 21, 22, 23. NATTIER. Portraits. 

(1) Madame Adélaide, third daughter of King 
Louis XV of France, in the guise of Diana; and (2) 
Madame Henriette, surnamed Madame Seconde, as 
Flora, offer exquisite examples of an art which excels 
in depicting the eighteenth century’s feminine magic 
lure. (3) Madame Marie Zephyrine was the infant 
daughter of the Dauphin, who predeceased his father, 
Louis XV. These pictures are replicas of the Nattier 
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portraits painted in 1742, and have been brought from 
the Pitti Palace State Rooms. 

No. 1018. La Hyre. S. Peter Healing the Sick. 

One of the twelve painters chosen by Cardinal 
Mazarin to found the Academy of Fine Arts in 1648, 
La Hyre is a notable colourist. 

No. 1006. C. LE Brun. The Sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
Daughter. 

Mile. de la Valliére is said to be portrayed here ; 
the episode being allusive to her retirement from Court 
to monastic life. Bought in Paris by the Grand-Duke 
Pietro Leopoldo, in 1763. 

Nos. 8431, 1017. PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAIGNE. Portratts. 

(1) A Courtier of Louis XIV, a notable picture, 
brought from the Pitti Gallery. (2) Nicolas Fouquet. 
The likeness of the Surintendant des Finances who, 
after his meteoric career under Louis XIV, spent the 
last nineteen years of his life in prison, is of historic 
interest. 

Nos. 991, 972, I9, 20. J. CoURToIS, surnamed 
LE BourGuicnon. Batile Scenes. 

These four spirited paintings depict episodes in the 
military career of Prince Matthias de Medici, younger 
brother of Ferdinand II, who won distinction with 
the Imperial forces in the Thirty Years’ War. He also 
commanded the Florentine forces in the War of Castro 
(so-called), against Pope Urban VIII, which added 
that former Farnese fief to the Florentine State, and 
proved the last breach of the country’s peace for 150 
years. Nos. 19, 20 were brought from the Pitti Palace. 

Nos. 1168, 1096. CLAUDE Lorrain. Landscapes. 

(1) A subtle expression of the Roman Campagna’s 
magic. One of Claude’s works included by the artist 
in his Liber Veritatis. (2) Claude’s lure of sunlight 
upon land and water, transmuting all things, has been 
equalled only by Turner. 

No. 995. Ricaup. Bossuet. 

A notable portrayal. Brought in 1851 from Poggio 
Imperiale. 

No. 989. Micnarp. Marquise Pauline de Grignan. 


A charming picture of Madame de Sevigné’s beautiful 
daughter. 
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Nos. 1016, 992. ALEXIS GRiIMOoUX. Pilgrims. 

(r) The young girl wearing the Palmer’s robe, said 
to portray the noted actress, Mlle. Dangeville. (2) A 
Pilgrim Boy. Also a very charming composition by 
this forerunner of Greuze. 

No. 997. LARGILLIERE. The Poet J. B. Rousseau. 

Very skilfully blended colour contrasts and intuitive 
humorous characterization inform this striking work. 

No. 976. The Christ-Child with S. John. 

A charmingly spiritual expression of jote de vivre. 

No. 990. WaTTEAU. The Flute Player. 

A characteristic garden scene. The musician’s group 
is in the painter’s best manner. Brought from the 
Gardemeuble in 1861. 


Hatt XXVIII 


Flemish and German paintings include important 
works by the Breughels, Holbein, Albert Diirer, Cranach, 
etc., most among which are mentioned— 

Nos. 1204, 1223, 1179. JAN BREUGHEL, surnamed 
VeLours. The Four Elements. 

(1) Air and Fire, displays all the characteristic inven- 
tive wealth of this fanciful artist, whilst (2), Earth and 
Water, blend intense suggestive charm with delicate 
colour values. (3) Landscape. The painter is second 
to none in interpreting Nature’s secret lure. 

Nos. 1212, 1249. BREUGHEL THE ELDER. (1) The 
Way to Calvary. 

The surge of multitudes is rendered with character- 
istic vigour, and also realism bordering on caricature. 
(2) Kermesse in Landscape. Here a great nature-lover 
stands revealed beside the master of human grotesque. 

No. 1233. POELENBURGH. Landscape. 

The pioneer of the Netherlands-Italianate School 
has rendered the mingling of classicism and Nature in 
the Roman Campagna with subtle felicity. 

Nos. 1458, 1459. Lucas CRANACH. 

Nos. 8453, 8454. ALBERT DUreR. Adam and Eve. 

The two German artists follow Masaccio’s rendering, 
a feature of the Brancacci Chapel decoration. Cranach’s 
works hung formerly in the Tribune. Replicas with 
variants are in the Museum at Brussels. 
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Nos. 3, 4. ALBERT DURER. 

These paintings, believed to be the wings of a 
triptych for the Rath-haus of Nuremberg, the central 
portion of which was never carried out, were com- 
missioned in 1507. Taken to the Imperial collection in 
Vienna by the Emperor Rudolph II (1576), they were 
brought to Florence by the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II, 
and recently only from the Pitti Palace collection. The 
similar paintings at Madrid and Mayence, although 
signed and dated, are contemporary school-works. 

Nos. 1020, 1030, 1044, 1047, 1954, 1058, 1060, 1072. 
KuitMBAcH. Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul. 

Brilliantly coloured paintings by Albert Diirer’s able 
pupil, these panels decorated a chapel and belonged to 
the collection which Princess Anna Lodovica de Medici, 
Electress Palatine, devised to the State of Tuscany in 
1745. 

Nos. 472, 512, 1160, 1139, and unnumbered. Lucas 
CranacH. Portraits. 

(1-2) Luther and Melanchthon, (3-4) Princes John and 
Frederick, Electors of Saxony, and (5-6) Martin Luther 
and his wife, Catherine Bore (dated 1529), are fine like- 
nesses, executed with most subtle finish by the Elector’s 
Court painter, and number among Cranach’s most 
striking lesser portrayals. 

Unnumbered. Lucas CranacH. S. George and the 
Dragon. 

Instinct with more grace than this master of realism 
suggests. 

No. 1110. C. AMBERGER. Cammillus Cross. 

A striking likeness of the wealthy Augsburg merchant, 
also painted by Paris Bordone (Hall XX). 

Nos. 1080, 1116. ELZHEIMER. Landscapes. 

Both these are telling examples of the German- 
Italianate nature interpretation popularized by Flemish 
painters in Rome. 

No. 1117. ALBERT Durer. The Virgin and Child, 
known also as the Madonna of the Pear. 

An interesting, though not first-rate work. Dated 
1526. 

No. 1080, ALBERT DuRER. The Painter’s Father. 
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This remarkable portrayal of the elder Albrecht, 
dated 1490, is a masterly effort of the nineteen-year-old 
youth just out of apprentice’s articles. Brought by 
the Grand-Duke Cosimo III from the Poggio Imperiale 
ducal villa, the fact speaks highly for his connoisseurship. 

Nos. 1083, 8406. BREUGHEL DE VELOURS and ALBERT 
DuURER. Calvary. Dipytch. 

The drawing executed in grisaille monochrome by 
Albert Diirer, was copied in colour -by Jan Breughel 
and inscribed A. D. Inventor, 1505. Breughel f. 1604, 
is thus brilliantly rendered. Breughel has painted a 
very charming pastoral scene upon the diptych’s outer 
panel, the landscape framing a distant city. 

No. 1087. HoLBeiIn. Portrait of Richard (?) Southwell. 

This is a very fine portrayal of Holbein’s maturity. 
Inscribed: X. Julii Anno H. VIII, XXVIII, Aetatis 
suae Anno XXIII, 7.e. in 1537. The sitter is described 
in catalogues, etc., as a Privy Councillor of King VIII. 
Burke’s lineage of the Southwell family, however, 
names Francis Southwell, Richard’s elder surviving son, 
only as Auditor of the Exchequer, temp. Henry VIII 
(1509-1546-7). This Richard Southwell was Sheriff of 
Norfolk (1534-35) ; member of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, an office created by the King to deal with 
revenue accruing from the dissolution of monasteries ; 
M.P. for Norfolk, 1539; knighted and a Privy Coun- 
cillor, 1542; Master of the Ordnance to Queen Mary, 
1554-60. Another portrait of Richard Southwell is in 
the Louvre, a drawing by Holbein at Windsor. The 
painting was brought to Florence by Robert Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, whose eldest son bequeathed 
the picture to the Grand-Duke Cosimo III. The orig- 
inal frame displays Dudley’s duca/ arms. 

No. 3122. L. Moraes. Christ Bearing the Cross. 

A finely coloured work by the Spanish artist, who 
was strongly influenced at once by Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo. His authentic works are rare. 

Nos. 1090, 1089, 1434. A. DURER. (1) The Apostles 
SS. James and Philip. (2) The Adoration of the Magi. 

These paintings display the twofold aspect of A. 
Diirer’s art colossal and minute composition, a like 
breadth informing each. The Apostles are sketches 
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for a Last Supper never executed. Dated 1516. (2) 
The Adoration of the Magi is the first comprehensive 
work executed entirely by Diirer prior to his first 
sojourn in Italy. The colour is superb and the accessory 
detail is treated with rare delicacy. Diirer has port- 
rayed himself as the second Magus. Commissioned by 
the Elector Frederick of Saxony for the Castle Chapel 
of Wittenberg, the painting was given by Christian II, 
in 1603, to the Emperor Rudolph II, and was brought 
to Florence in 1793 and exchanged for Fra Barto- 
lommeo’s painting, The Presentation in the Temple, from 
the Pitti collection. 

No. 1254. P. BREUGHEL, surnamed D’ENFER. The 
Inferno. 

This is a characteristic and very fanciful work in 
which the son copied and elaborated the elder Pieter 
Breughel’s art. 

No. 1051. H. vAN BLES. The Copper-mine. 

This painter’s master-work. The multitude of small 
figures truly convey an impression of the human ant- 
heap at work. The landscape glows with colour. Bles 
was accustomed to introduce a little owl, “ civetta,”’ in 
his pictures in lieu of a signature, whence the surname. 

No. 1891. GEORG PENcz. Portrait of a Youth. 

This striking work was formerly regarded as a self- 
portrayal, and included in the artist’s collection. Pencz, 
noted as a colourist, was notably influenced by A. 
Diirer. 

No. 1460. Lucas vAN LEYDEN. The Man of Sorrows. 
Intense pathos informs the striking figure of Christ. 


Hatt XXIX 


Dutcu ScHooL. The collection was initiated by the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo III, and whilst possessing undeni- 
able charm, first-rate importance can be claimed for 
only a few among these pictures. We mention only the 
following :— 

No. 1211. VAN DER HEYDEN. The Rath-haus of 
Amsterdam. 

One of this painter’s best works. 

No. 1215. BERCKHEYDEN. The Groote Kirk of Haarlem. 
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Compared with the above for linear mastery. 

No. 3095. VAN Huysum. 

Nos. 1285, 1276. RACHEL RuUYSCH. 

No. 1115. A. Mignon. Flowers and Fruit. 

Three wondrous Nature-lovers are here at their best. 

No. 8434. HONDEKOETER. Farmyard. 

An adequate example, signed, of this noted animal 
painter. Bought in Brussels for the Pitti collection in 
1823, and transferred recently to the Uffizi Gallery. 

No. 1395. H. SEGHERS. Landscape. 

Formerly ascribed to Rembrandt, the composition is 
notable for its fine atmosphere and spatial perspective 
freedom rendered with a singular felicity. 

No. 1310. JAN Botu. Landscape. 

An expressive work by this pre-eminently Italianate 
Dutch artist. Brought from the Pitti Gallery. 

No. 8435. REMBRANDT. Portrait of an Old Man. 

This characteristic work has been brought here from 
the Pitti Gallery to represent the master. Signed Rem- 
brandt, 16 

Nos. 8436, 1121. RuyspAEL. Landscapes. 

(rt) The subdued colour scheme is quickened by the 
grouping of a shepherd and his flock by the water-side. 
Brought from the Pitti. (2) After the Storm. 

This is a notable work. The light effect through the 
storm clouds pencilling wind-tossed trees is most striking. 

No. 1255. SCHALCKEN. Girl Sewing. 

Artificial light plays suggestively upon these homely 
features. 


Hatt XXX 


Dutcu ScHoor. This choice collection of Dutch 
‘petits maitres ’’ also formed part of the Grand-Duke 
and his daughter Princess Anna Lodovica’s collection. 
Note particularly— 

No. 1284. H. G. Pots. The Miser. 

A striking little picture, character being rendered with 
subtle force. 

Nos. 1206, 1238. Metsu. (1) Lady and Huntsman. 

A genre scene, rendered with the story-teller’s insight. 
(2) Lady Playing the Guitar. The artist displays the 
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virtuoso’s craft in the rare tactile values he imparts to 
clothing and other sumptuary accessories. 

No. 1246. G. Dov. The Pancake-Seller. 

The familiar market-place episode has been visualized 
and interpreted with singular human interest. Note the 
buyers and sellers’ facial expressions. 

No. 1301. JAN STEEN. The Repast. 

Here, too, minute character observation creates a 
great little picture. 

Nos s1174, 02607:0127 7,1 305,612755004 Un ee eS 
THE ELDER. (1) The Fortune-teller. 

This is regarded as a master-work comparable with 
The Coppersmith (Dresden Gallery). (2) The Repast. 
The old folk at their midday meal, “ with everything 
handsome about them,” are cheered by the flowerpot of 
carnations. They make a delightful picture. Tempor- 
arily placed in the Third Corridor. (3) The Beer-drinker. 
Here, again, the artist excels in the presentation of homely 
aspects of life all suggested with singular delicacy. 
(4) The Painter and His Family. Vrouw Mieris and her 
daughter are painted in their “ best ”’ attire, whilst her 
son and his father complete a striking group of well-to-do 
home life. Mieris as a painter of stuffs ranks with the 
greatest among the little masters. (5) The Aged Lover. 
The motto, OVDT MAL. IS. NET. METAL, lends a humorous 
sense to the episode. (6) The Courtezan. Painted with 
rare delicacy. The artist’s gift to the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo ITI. 

No. 1278. BRouwER. The Tavern. 

A typical example of artificial lighting. 

GER TER Borcu. A Gentlewoman. 

The picture has been engraved by the title: The 
Woman Drinking. 

Nos. 1023, 1017. TENIERS. Old Folk. 

Formerly ascribed to Heemskerk. Forceful little 
pictures: (1) is temporarily exhibited in the Third 
Corridor. 

No, 1187. C. BeGa. The Music Party. 

The subdued colour gamut of grey and white striking 
the keynote impart the sea-shell’s sheen to this charming 
little work. 
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Hatt XXXI 


Entered from the next door in the Corridor, this room, 
called the Hall of Baroccio, displays larger paintings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century Electic Schools, 
including works by Baroccio, Sassoferrato, Honthorst, 
Domenichino, Caracci, Caravaggio, Guido Reni, etc., the 
more notable among which are :— 

No. 1427. J. RrBeraA, surnamed Lo SPAGNOLETTO, 
S. Jerome. 

A striking work, formerly hung in the Tribune. 

Nos. 730, 771, 772. GERARD HoONTHORST. (1) The 
Supper Party. 

This is one of Honthorst’s clever compositions, telling 
its own story of conviviality. (2) Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. Formerly in the Church of S. Felicita, and pre- 
sented to the Gallery in 1836 by the Guicciardini family. 
(3) The Nativity. The light streaming from the Christ- 
Child and illuminating the entire scene lends rare values 
in colour harmonies to the scene. Honthorst’s surname, 
Gherardo della Notte, is derived from his clever use of 
artificial light in painting, which he was first to adopt 
after Rembrandt. 

No. 787. Gutpo Reni. Bradamante and Fiordispina. 

A theatrical episode in Tasso’s Gerusalemme. Brought 
to the Gallery from the San Marco Casino, the residence 
of Cardinal Giovan Carlo de Medici after his demise in 
1665. - 

No. 798. Baroccio. Noli Me Tangere. 

A finely coloured work, fraught with marked spirit- 
uality. 

No. 765. Baroccio. A Gentlewoman. 

A striking portrayal, now renamed Héléne Fourment, 
Rubens’ second wife. . 

No. 773. SASSOFERRATO. Mater Dolorosa. 

A highly popular work, notable for its consummate 
technical perfection, but an example, too, of the senti- 
mentalism which seventeenth century religious art 


underlay. 
No. 1138. Baroccio. Francesco Maria II.; Duke of 


Urbino. 
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A masterly portrayal. The technique is unimpeach- 
able, and the delineation of the accessories faultless. 
The Duke was a foremost patron of art and letters, and 
surviving his only son Federigo, the Urbino collections 
passed, after his demise, to his daughter-in-law, Vittoria, 
consort of Ferdinand II of Tuscany, when the fief of 
Urbino reverted, in 1631, to the Pontifical State. 

Unnumbered. Baroccio. The Virgin in Glory. 

This great altar-piece, known as the “‘ Madonna del 
Popolo,’’ was commissioned as a votive picture by the 
“ Misericordia Confraternity of Arezzo,” after the plague 
visitation of 1579. This is Baroccio’s greatest work, and 
places him in the front rank among colourists deriving 
their inspiration from Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, and 
even Giorgione. 

No. 1430. GUERCINO. The Samian Sybil. 

A companion to Guido Reni’s Cumaean Sybil. The 
favourite theme of the century’s classicism inspired by 
Raphael’s Sybils in S. Maria della Pace, Rome. 

No. 1333. C. Cignani. The Virgin and Child. 

A pupil of Albani, this artist, who died only in 1719, 
represents the link between the Bologna and Venetian 
School. 

No. 1428. DOMINICHINO. Cardinal Agucchia. 

Inscribed with the sitter’s name, who died in 1605, 
this is the only work in Florence by that artist, and 
having been brought to the Gallery in 1794, was hung 
in the Tribune as a forceful representative work by this 
master of the grand manner. 

No. 8384. G. B. CrEspi, surnamed IL CERANO. The 
Virgin and Child with SS. Catherine, Francis, and Augus- 
tine. s 

Crespi was a pupil of Procaccini, and stands high among 
the colourists of the Eclectic School. Purchased from 
Sra. Burlamacchi in 1913. 

Nos. 1452, 800, 799. ANNIBALE CaRAccI. (1) A 
Bacchante. 

A decorative work, purchased from the Bolognetti 
family of Rome. Deemed representative of his age, the 
painting hung formerly in the Tribune. (2) An Ecclesi- 
astic. A clever portrayal of humorous tendencies. The 
ivory hues of the robe and surplice are effective. (3) 
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Man with a Monkey. The artist’s sense of humour finds 
a subtly effective expression here. 

Nos. 3088, 3253. Guipo RENI. (1) The Virgin in Glory, 
with SS. Lucy and Mary Magdalen. 

A sympathetic but uninspiring work. (2) S. Dominic. 
This is as thoughtful an example of religious art as the 
century was capable of inspiring. 

No. 750. FRANCESCHINI. Amor omnia vincit. 

A fantastic, yet pleasing representation of Cupid as 
the monarch of all he surveys. 


Hatt XXXII 


This room is styled the Hall of the Niobe. It was 
built in 1779 by the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo to 
display the statuary of Niobe and her children ; exca- 
vated in 1583 in the vicinity of a temple of Apollo on 
the Esquiline Hill. Set up first in the gardens of the 
Villa Medici in Rome, the nineteen statues were brought 
to Florence by Pietro Leopoldo for the Gallery, then 
first opened to the general public. Fine tapestry panels 
decorate the walls, and two paintings only are tempor- 
arily placed upon easels. 

No. 137. BALDASSARE FRANCESCHINI. The Topers. 

This work, formerly ascribed to Giovanni di San 
Giovanni, was commissioned by Cardinal Barberini, 
afterwards Pope Urban VIII. The scene depicts a 
practical joke played upon his companions by a noted 
Florentine humorist of the fifteenth century (“il Pio- 
vano Arlotto ’’), whose witty sayings and doings became 
the jester’s stock-in-trade. 

No. 3083. Gurpo Rent. Susannah and the Elders. 

One of the favoured lighter themes of the century’s 
religious art. 


Harts XXXIII, XXXIV, anp XXXV 


Are still (1926) closed for enlargement, and will con- 
tain important seventeenth and eighteenth century 
paintings hitherto displayed in the former Hall of Gio- 
vanni di S. Giovanni, the Third Corridor, etc. 

In view of uncompleted re-distribution, the two last 
rooms opening from the Corridor are not numbered. 
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The first contains at present a number of secondary 
works of the Florentine seventeenth century School 
which are to be transferred shortly to the Accademia 
delle Belle Arti, and the second entrance to the left 
contains the valuable collection of pastels, gouaches, 
large size copies of well-known pictures on parchment by 
Giulio Clovio, and other miniaturists of the late Renais- 
sance, by Rosalba Carriera, etc., and Bronzino’s minia- 
ture Medici family portraits, on copper. We may note 
here— 

Nos. 831, 819. B. Luri (1686-1724). A Boy and a Girl, 
in which the French pastellist’s influence is notable. 

No. 814. Giov. Garzonr (d. 1683). (1) Portrait of 
Madame Royale, Duchess Cristine of Savoy. (2) Duke 
Amedeo of Savoy. 

No. 825. UNKNowN ARTIST. 

A portrait of Vincenzo Viviani the astronomer, also 
the inventor of the howitzer cannon. Viviani was a 
friend of Galileo, and was acquainted with Milton during 
the sojourn of the latter in Florence. 

No. 3444. An illustrated page of a Book of Hours, 
with representations of the Crucifixion, the Annunciation, 
King David, the Capture of Christ, and the Virgin’s Pre- 
sentation in the Temple. 

Nos. 2573, 2588, etc. GIOVANNI FRATELLINI (1666- 
1731). Portraits. 

(1) This large work in pastel possesses historic interest ; 
a likeness of Princess Eleonora of Guastalla, the consort 
of Prince Francesco Maria de Medici, brother of the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo III, who doffed his Cardinal’s robes 
with hope (frustrated) of continuing the Medici line. 
(2) Princess Volante, consort of Ferdinando, Prince of 
Tuscany, who predeceased his father, leaving no issue. 
The several other portrayals by the same painter re- 
present ladies of the Grand-Duke and Princesses’ Court. 
Merely of historic interest. Eighteen cases of small 
miniatures, on copper, brought from the Pitti, are mostly 
unidentified. Other cases contain portraits of Hans 
Holbein, Vandyke, Pourbus, etc. The Bronzino Medici 
family portraits should not be overlooked. The case in 
the centre contains— 

No. 3336. The Vesture of a Cistercian Nun. 
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This important fifteenth century illuminated page of 
a Missal (?) displays the arms of Albizi and Vecchietti 
families, probably donors of the work. 

Nos. 849, 833, 809, 831 (STEFANESCHI, 1582-1659) are 
copies of paintings by Andrea del Sarto, Titian, Raphael, 
and Correggio in the Grand-Ducal collection. 

No. 841. UNKNowWN Artist. Portrait of the Emperor 
Frederick III (1440-93). 

Is a notable contemporary work. 

Nos. 812, 838. Grutio CLovio. (1) The Crucifixion, 
(2) S. Catherine, are foremost examples of this great 
miniaturist’s art, mastery of technique, and exquisite 
finish, not marring breadth and vigour in composition. 

No. 836. Book of Hours. 

No. 840. BREUGHEL. Kermesse. 

No. 835. Frontispiece of a book illustrated for Fran- 
cesco Maria, the last Della Rovere Duke of Urbino, are 
noteworthy. 

Unnumbered. JEHAN CLovet. The Family of Cath- 
evine de Medici and Henri II. 

This case of small miniatures depicting the parents, 
their sons, daughters, and sons-in-law, may be termed 
alike from the historic and artistic viewpoint the gem 
of this collection. 


Third Corridor 


The ceiling decoration (much restored) is the work of 
Poccetti and Pietro da Cortona’s disciples. Interest - 
ing historic Medici portraits alternate with elaborate 
arabesque decoration. Among the paintings tempor- 
arily displayed upon easels are— 

No. 1344. CRISTOFANO ALLoRI. The Magdalen Reading. 

No. 768. Carto Dorcr. S. Mary Magdalen. 

The fine colour is outweighed by excess of sentiment. 

No. 3448. Poursus. A Princess. 

Probably one of Queen Marie de Medici’s daughters, 
the companion painting depicting Louis XIII as a boy. 

No. 781. RUBENS. Catherine Manners, Duchess of 
Buckingham. 

This interesting portrait was formerly known as the 
artist’s second wife, Helene Fourment. 
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Unnumbered. PILLEMENT. A Storm at Sea. 

This is the finer of the two landscapes here by this 
clever French painter, who brought the art of gouache 
to high perfection. Pillement was Marine-painter to 
Queen Marie Antoinete, and also to the King of Poland, 
Stanislaus Augustus, dethroned by the Empress Catherine 
of Russia. 

Reference has already been made to the paintings 
collected in the Pizzi-Uffizi Corridor, and it may here be 
recalled that the large canvases there depicting sports 
and games in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
have been taken to the Buonarroti (Michelangelo) 
Museum, where at present the Topographical collection 
of “‘ old-time ’’ Florentine scenes and customs has been 
arranged. The corridor debouches at the Boboli Garden, 
entering the Pitti Palace Museum by an inner vestibule 
at the first floor. 


THE ELEIL GALLERY 


ihe Pitti Palace Gallery is entered at the ground floor 
from the Boboli Garden, through an archway beneath 
the Northern Terrace wing. The fine vestibule and stone 
stairs were designed by the architect Sr. Del Moro, and 
opened to the public in 1897. The upper landing vesti- 
bule gives access to the original Museum suite of six 
halls along the palace front, and five others parallel with 
the fore-court, besides lateral rooms. The sixth, or 
Hall of Venus, now opens on to a portion of the State 
Rooms (i.e. the entire palace frontage) and suite over- 
looking the principal fore-court (designed by Bartolommeo 
Ammanati), where, in addition to paintings, furniture, 
tapestry, and other ornaments, the Medici family portraits, 
executed by Sustermans and until recently preserved in 
the former Royal Villas of Poggio a Caiano and Petraia, 
have now been brought and the collections of Painters’ 
Portraits, ancient and modern, are exhibited. Here, at 
Room No. 21, containing modern Italian artists’ self- 
portrayals, access is obtained to an ante-chamber and 
circular dressing-room with a marble bath sunk in the 
floor. The wall and ceiling ornaments, gilt-bronze balu- 
strade, and articles of furniture make this apartment, 
which was designed for Duchess Marie Louise of Parma, 
daughter of King Charles IV of Spain, and “ phantom ” 
Queen of Etruria, 1801-07, a little gem of “ period ”’ art 
and decoration. 

The former State Rooms have thus been subdivided : 
(1) the Museum extension ; (2) the great ball-room, Sala 
Bianca, lent to the Amici della Musica, Chamber Concert 
Association, for weekly recitals. The adjacent rooms 
include an oblong barrel-vaulted hall known as la Sala 
di Bona, from the wall and ceiling decoration by Ber- 
nardino Barbatelli, surnamed I] Poccetti (1543-1612), 
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depicting the naval successes of the reign of Ferdinand I, 
which culminated with the naval action off and capture 
of Bona on the Barbary coast; (3) the last-mentioned 
hall and two circular rooms hung in old Chinese silk, 
with painted and stuccoed ceilings accessible from the 
main palace staircase, are open to the public free on 
Sundays in the forenoon ; (4) the Palazzo della Meridiana, 
with the royal private apartments, which are not shown. 
Owing to the restricted number of custodians now avail- 
able, portions of the Pitti Palace, such as the Museum 
extension from the Hall of Venus, and several rooms of 
the Museo degli Argenti are closed on Sundays. 

While the Pitti Palace, purchased from that family’s 
heirs by the Grand-Duke Cosimo I about 1550, became, 
under the Court Architect Bartolommeo Ammanati’s 
hand (1511-92), the nucleus of one of the finest among 
royal residences in Europe, extension to its present 
dimensions and aspect was his successors’ undertaking. 
Cosimo I and his two sons, Francesco I and Ferdinando I, 
had, indeed, collected pictures and statuary and filled 
the Ducal Guardaroba with the triumphs of gold and 
silversmiths’ craft to the amazement of all beholders ; 
but his grandson, Cosimo II (1609-20), with his brothers, 
Prince Lorenzo and Cardinal Carlo de Medici, and kins- 
men like Don Giovanni and Don Antonio de Medici, 
dying without legitimate issue, were, so to say, the Pitti 
collection’s first founders. Cosimo’s elder son and suc- 
cessor, Ferdinand II, married Vittoria della Rovere, 
heiress of Urbino, and the heirlooms of that dukedom 
swelled the Medici art-patrimony to which the Grand- 
Duke’s brothers, Cardinals Giovan Carlo and Leopoldo 
de Medici, the latter with buyers all over Italy acting 
in his interests, the initiator also of the Painters’ Portraits 
collection (continued to this day), added their quota. 
The Grand-Duke Cosimo III had made the grand tour of 
European courts in the year prior to his accession (1670), 
the choice collection of Netherlands artists’ paintings 
being the result, while his children, Prince Ferdinando, 
who predeceased him, the Grand-Duke Gian-Gastone his 
successor, and his daughter, Princess Anna Ludovica de 
Medici, consort of William Elector Palatine, all in their 
turn walked in the family tradition of art-patronage. 
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Princess Anna Ludovica survived her brother, and the 
last by courtesy titular Grand-Duchess of the Medici 
line, devised her personalty to the State of Tuscany, 
with the condition faithfully observed after her decease 
in 1743 that nothing should be transferred to Vienna 
from Florence except by way of equivalent exchanges. . 

The Lorraine dynasty, to whom the Medici heritage 
had devolved by next of kinship right in virtue of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht, not only respected 
their predecessor’s behest, but the Grand-Dukes Pietro 
Leopoldo and his son, Ferdinando III, added notably to 
the collection, until the latter was dispossessed by the 
Emperor Napoleon. The French occupation of Tuscany, 
the Regency of the phantom Etrurian Kingdom, the 
subsequent not less unreal sway of the Emperor’s sister, 
Princess Elisa Bacciocchi, resulted in a number of paint- 
ings being taken to Paris, both from the Uffizi and Pitti 
collections, to be restored with some exceptions in 1815, 
when Ferdinando III also came back into his own. The 
latter years of the reign (1815-24), were signalized by 
further additions, such as Raphael’s Madonna, known as 
the Madonna del Granduca, the Gerini collection of pic- 
tures, etc., all of which are described in detail in the 
pre-war catalogues vaisonnés of both collections, which 
enable students to trace and identify paintings removed 
from one to the other Museum in the course (not yet 
completed) of “‘school”’ re-distribution. The comple- 
tion of the Hall of the Iliad ceiling, decoration by Luigi 
Sabatelli, also falls within this reign, while the remaining 
rooms of the old Galleria Palatina, the Rooms of Ulysses, 
Prometheus, etc., overlooking the inner court, and the 
decoration of the most of the State Rooms (Museum 
extension) bears the ‘‘ Empire ’’ stamp. 

Viewed as a whole, therefore, the Pitti collection 
records individual connoisseurship carried on through a 
period of three hundred years, reflecting the art trend 
of that period, a feature purposely upheld to-day in 
its arrangement, the ‘‘ representative ’’ character of a 
museum for study purpose having devolved upon the 
Uffizi Gallery. The relative scarcity of fifteenth century 
paintings here is thus intelligible, as well as the absence 
of representative ‘‘ primitives ’’ due to a twofold cause : 
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(1) the confiscation and dispersal of Lorenzo il Magni- 
fico’s collection in 1494, only isolated items of which 
were recovered in after years ; and (2) the votive nature 
f well nigh all fourteenth-century Florentine art. The 
aintings, etc., preserved in ecclesiastical buildings were 
im some instances restored to the descendants of the 
‘onors at the first dissolution of monasteries under the 
Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, when the remainder were 
taken to the Accademia delle Belle Arti, founded by the 
Grand-Duke in 1784, the secularization of ecclesiastical 
property continuing during the French interregnum, and 
to the Uffizi Gallery. 

The second floor of the Pitti Palace is included in the 
“ Museum extension,” a number of rooms here now 
house the Municipal collection of Modern Art, formerly 
in the Accademia delle Belle Arti. Several among these 
rooms have handsome carved and decorated cassetted 
wooden ceilings and frieze wall; decoration of the late 
Cinquecento and seventeenth century periods. Access 
by the lift at the western side of the principal fore-court, 
or by the main staircase. The Palace Chapel here, 
ground floor, is also shown by request. 

The Vestibule, ground floor, with the Museum Ticket 
Office, opens from the right to 


THE MUSEO DEGLI ARGENTI 


The Museum comprises six Halls, including the small 
passage chapel parallel with the palace frontage. These 
are all decorated in fresco by disciples of Poccetti and 
Giovanni di San Giovanni, and were used as a “‘ summer 
apartment ”’ by the Medici Grand-Dukes. Parallel with 
them run the corresponding smaller rooms of the Museum 
facing the principal and second inner palace courts. 
Structural alterations presently (January, 1927) in pro- 
gress will reduce the suite by one—Halls VI-VII, now 
closed, to be thrown into one. Hall VI is to contain the 
Tesoro Mediceo so-called, namely, the artistic jewellery 
and smaller objects, vases, snuff-boxes, statuettes, in 
precious or semi-precious stones, intaglios, etc., which 
had been taken to Vienna in 1859. These, together with 
equivalents for objects, deemed personal property at the 
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time, and no longer identifiable, were restored in pur- 
suance of the original Medici bequest by the provisions 
of the Treaty of Peace between Austria and Italy in 
1919-20. Here, too, will be displayed a portion of the 
hitherto somewhat overfull show-cases of the former 
royal collection, together with the contents ot the Uffizi 
Gallery Gem-Room. A suite of rooms on the “ mez- 
zanine ”’ landing of the Museum stairs is being prepared 
to house the collection of Dresden, Sevres, Vienna, 


PLAN OF THE MUSEO DEGLI ARGENTI 


1 2 3 4 5 
Chelsea, Capodimonte Ginori, and other porcelain formed 
by the late King Umberto, with the contents of royal 
palaces and villas in Tuscany no longer used as royal 
residences. Thus a portion only is now shown of the 
former ‘‘ Museo degli Argenti’’ royal collection, com- 
prising not only gold and silver plate, but works of art 
in general, bronzes, marbles, furniture, ornaments, etc., 
presented in 1919 to the nation by King Victor Emmanuel. 


Rooms VIII-XII 


Contain miscellaneous objects of great value, statuettes 
in carved amber, coral, ivory, and wood, altar furniture 
in semi-precious material, glass and porcelain, small 
bronzes, tazze, and vases in carved agate, etc., mostly 
transferred here from the Bargello Museum; while his- 
toric portrait plaques and other miscellanea, and the 
embroideries and tapestry were originally in the State 
apartments or in the now re-distributed Museo degli 
Arazzi. As an off-set to the transfer above-mentioned 
all the pre-Renaissance contents of this collection 
(thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century art speci- 
mens, reliquaries, crosses, etc., in gilt silver and bronze- 
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champlevé, enamel-work, niello plaques and caskets), are 
to be taken to the Bargello Museum. The yet uncom- 
pleted re-arrangement has retarded the long-promised 
catalogue issue, and but few labels or indications upon 
cases, etc., exist to assist the visitor. The following 
data may thus serve partially to supply information. 


Hatt I 


Graeco-Roman (?) busts upon carved and gilded wood 
pedestals line the frescoed walls. Two glass cases con- 
tain a dessert service in silver gilt repoussé work, of 
Bavarian seventeenth century workmanship. This is 
probably one of the Electress Palatine’s heirlooms. By 
the east wall note a great ebony and carved and inlaid 
pietra-dura cabinet, with a statuette in the centre of the 
last Grand-Duke Gian Gastone de Medici; between the 
windows a grey marble table with the spirited statuette 
of a horse galloping; in the centre a porphyry round 
table upon which a statuary group of three infants 
sleeping is a noteworthy example of early Renaissance 
sculpture. 


HAL II 


The show-case to the left displays a “‘ curio,’’ the mitre 
in ‘‘ feather-work,” with a multitude of small figures 
embroidered and painted, presented to Pope Clement VII, 
and given by him to the Dean and Chapter of San 
Lorenzo by the Archbishop of Mexico, besides silver re- 
liquaries and a fine circular silver rose-water dish, in high 
relief, with the meeting of Esther and Mordecai. Ona 
table by the east wall, a reliquary in the form of a hexa- 
gonal domed temple in ebony, ivory, crystal, and gilt- 
bronze, with statuettes of Dominican saints in niches is 
a notable example of the ducal goldsmiths’ and mosaic 
works. Upon this and other tables in this Hall are the 
“Labours of Hercules,’ bronze statuettes by Giambo- 
logna and his pupils. Attention should be given to the 
great gold and jasper altar-crucifix, in a case upon the 
adjacent table, with its enamels, cameos, and multitude 
of small, carved figures in agate, coral, rock-crystal, 
and ivory. This master-work of Renaissance goldsmiths’ 
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craft was presented, in 1605, to the Grand-Duke Ferdin- 
ando I by his kinsman, Cardinal Alessandro de Medici, 
Archbishap of Florence, upon his elevation to the Ponti- 
ficate by the name of Leo XI. The centre case contains 
a fine lapis-lazuli and gold altar-reliquary, a cross- 
reliquary, and other notable objects of sixteenth century 
gold and silversmiths’ craftsmanship. In the case by the 
south wall a great silver gilt rose-water dish and ewer, 
ascribed to the Benvenuto Cellini bottega deserves notice. 


ELArrr che 


In the centre, the great ebony cabinet, inlaid with 
carved and painted semi-precious stones, belonging to 
Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici, contained that connois- 
seur’s collection of coins, medals, and carved ivory 
medallions, some of which, brought from the State Rooms 
and the Bargello Museum, are exhibited in Rooms XI- 
XII. On a table by the window a fine seventeenth- 
century ebony and gilt bronze clock is flanked by 
Giambologna’s statuettes. The tables, with tops inlaid 
in pietra-dura, are noteworthy. 


ERATE LV; 


The Chapel, a small domed passage room, has been 
restored to its former aspect, and contains the silver and 
gilt-bronze altar furnishing formerly in use. 


Hatt V 


This Hall was frescoed by Giovanni di San Giovanni 
and his disciples in 1537 to commemorate the wedding, 
in that year, of Princess Vittoria della Rovere of Urbino 
and the Grand-Duke Ferdinando II. The “epic” of 
both families is illustrated with ancestral episodes and 
portrayals. By the door is a fine specimen of Limoges 
enamel, the Crucifixion, signed M.P. (Martin Pape ?). 
The left-hand case contains beautiful specimens of rock 
crystal, jasper, agate, onyx, lapis-lazuli and porphyry 
vases, cups, beakers, and flagons, mostly mounted and 
set in gold and precious stones by the craftsmen followers 
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in the Grand-Ducal service of Benvenuto Cellini. By the 
east wall note the “ landscape ’”’ table executed in ‘pietra- 
dura, the several stones with their veinings rivalling many 
a painter’s skill. The other tables here are also set with 
pearl (?) borders. The centre cases contain mostly cut 
crystal, vases, etc. (brought here from the Bargello 
Museum), of rare beauty. A small mahogany and gilt- 
bronze case contains objects of lesser value also in 
carved agate, jasper, etc., and is surmounted by a fine 
vase of cut glass mounted in gilt-bronze, Empire period 
(English) (?). The right-hand case contains the master- 
works of this collection. The onyx and jasper vases are 
engraved with Lorenzo I] Magnifico’s name, and the carved 
lapis-lazuli flagon was mounted in gold and enamel by 
Bernardo Buontalenti for the Grand-Duke Francesco I, 
in 1583. By the door leading to Hall VI (closed) the 
great crucifix in bronze, by Giambologna, appears by 
an optical illusion to open and close the eyes. On a 
table by the window, the oblong casket of engraved and 
repoussé silver plaques under panes of rock-crystal, 
mounted in gold and enamel, is by Vincenzo Belli, the 
foremost Florentine craftsman of his day. This exquisite 
piece of work was commissioned as a wedding gift by 
Pope Clement VII for his niece, Catherine de Medici, on 
her marriage, in 1533, to the Dauphin, afterwards King 
Henri II of France. By the window-wall note the great 
lapis-lazuli table centre inlaid with semi-precious stones, 
the festoon border of which is stated to be made of 
Oriental pearls cut in two. This work of art was exe- 
cuted at the ducal mosaic works to the order of Princess 
Elisa Bacciocchi, Duchess of Tuscany, sister of Napoleon I 
and Regent of the State. One of the door embrasures 
has been fitted with shelves, and contains various valuable 
specimens of the goldsmith’s craft. 


Hatt VI 


Closed for structural alterations. Works of art, 
hitherto distributed in Halls I-V and in other parts of 
the Museum, are to be arranged for exhibition in the 
course of the year (1927). 
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Room VIII 


In cases by the walls, we note altar furniture, statuettes, 
vases, cups, etc., in amber, coral, ivory, etc., part of 
Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici’s collection, and brought 
here from the Bargello Museum. 


Room IX 


Tapestry and embroideries include a fine altar-frontal, 
formerly used to decorate the high altar of S. Maria 
Novella. This piece of needlework is over four yards 
long, and the effigies of saints wrought in gold thread 
and painted silk were designed by Giovanni Cambi. It 
is deemed an unique specimen of fourteenth century 
needlecraft, together with the other strip, comprising 
sixteen panels (a predella) (?), also noteworthy, and to 
be compared with the series representing the life and 
martyrdom of S. John the Baptist, preserved in the 
Opera del Duomo Museum, of which the design is 
ascribed to Antonio del Pollaiuolo. Note, also, three 
fine Oriental silk carpets, the velvet and gold embroidered 
copes, Venetian fifteenth century, and two interesting 
vallances, with scenes from the Old Testament, King 
Solomon, and the Queen of Sheba (?) 


Room X 
This passage corresponds with the Chapel (Hall IV). 


Room XI 


The cases contain fine, dated samples of seventeenth 
century Bohemian glass, cups, beakers, tazze and vases, 
fashioned in nautilus and other shells and ostrich eggs, 
carved calabash, coco-nut and gourd bodies mounted 
in silver and gilt-bronze, mostly of Spanish, and also 
German workmanship. The collection of ivory sculp- 
ture single figures and groups deserves careful interest ; 
among the finer specimens note a spirited group of 
S. Michael destroying Lucifer. The beautiful table in 
many-coloured pietra-dura work pictures the port of 
Leghorn and naval scenes ; it is the “‘ pendant’ of the 
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so-called landscape table (Hall V), both having been 
designed by Matteo Nigetti for the Grand-Duke Cosimo II 
about 1612. 


Room XII 


The wall-cases contain the “‘ Medici’’ collection of 
ivory “ curios,’ the statuettes, cups, tazze, with bouquets 
of flowers and leaves all carved in the same tusk, are 
triumphs of the turner’s art. The case of ivory portrait 
medallions of the French royal family, descendants of 
Marie de Medici, and the Grand-Ducal family, and of 
seventeenth-century celebrities is also part of Cardinal 
Leopoldo de Medici’s collection. A small glass case in 
the centre displays minor objects, specimens of pietra- 
dura in use in the ducal works. 

We re-enter the vestibule and ascend the stairs, where 
at the mezzanine landing the Museo degli Argenti Annexe 
will be opened (1927), proceeding to the first floor vesti- 
bule. The doorway opposite gives access to another 
vestibule-antechamber to the north terrace, and to the 
steps descending to the Uffizi Corridor, and the centre 
door opens to the Museum, commencing with the 


HALL OF THE ILIAD 


A statue of Charity by Bartolini stands in the centre. 

The ceiling is frescoed by Luigi Sabatelli. Four fine 
tables of ‘“‘ cotognino’”’ marble inlaid with lapis-lazuli, 
Oriental granite, and Barga jasper stand by the walls, 
with nero-antico silver and gilt-bronze vases. The less 
important paintings are omitted. 

No. 77. N. Soce1. Holy Family. 

The Virgin and Child are grouped in a charming land- 
scape, reminiscent of the Arezzo countryside, the artist’s 
birthplace. A disciple of talent, Soggi is influenced here 
by Andrea del Sarto and Franciabigio. 

No. 391. Poursus. A Princess. 

’ This child-portrayal of Eleonora Gonzaga, daughter of 
Duke Vincenzo II, of Mantua, may be compared with 
(No. 203) the likeness by Sustermans done for her be- 
trothal to the Emperor Ferdinand II, whose companion 
portrait (No. 209) is by the same artist. 
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No. 223. Joost vAN CLEEF. Male Portrait. 

A striking work, ascribed formerly to van Orley and 
also to Holbein; analogy with a picture in the Stadel 
Gallery of Frankfort had led some critics rather to 
suggest Quentin Matsys. 

No. 229. RAPHAEL. La Donna Gravida. 

An early work, painted in Florence about 1505. The 
sitter’s homeliness is dignified, and the modelling and 
characteristic short, plump hands reveal this great 
artist’s genius in the making. 

No. 225. ANDREA DEL Sarto. The Assumption of the 
Virgin. 

This fine work, of which No. 191 (opposite) is the corol- 
lary, was commissioned, states Vasari, about the year 
1526 by Madonna Margherita Passerini for the Church of 
S. Antonio de Servi at Cortona. The Apostles stand by 
the empty tomb, before which are the Bishop S. Nicholas 
of Bari and S. Margaret of Cortona, the donor’s patron 
saint. The painting was presented, in 1639, to the 
Grand-Duke Ferdinando II, in spite of the inhabitants’ 
protests. 

No. 224. RmpoLtro GHIRLANDAJO. Portrait of a Gentle- 
woman. 

Domenico Ghirlandajo is the dominant influence iu 
his son’s art, while certain features of Raphael’s manner 
may be noted in this painter, whose versatility helped 
him to acquire also Leonardo da Vinci’s more readily 
transmitted mannerisms. 

No. 265. SUSTERMANS. Prince Matthias de Medici. 

This is one of the best among the court painter’s 
official portrayals. The Grand-Duke Cosimo II’s 
youngest son, Prince Matthias, served with distinction | 
under Wallenstein in the Thirty Years’ War, and ap- 
pointed, in after years, Governor of Siena for his brother, 
Ferdinand II, his court there lent lustre to Tuscany’s 
second capital until his death in 1667. 

No. 36. GIROLAMO DA CarPI. Mgr. Onofrio Salimbeni. 

Corregio’s influence prevails here over that of the 
Ferrarese School, whence Carpi derives. Vasari records 
a portrait, possibly this one, of Mgr. Salimbeni, ulti- 
mately Archbishop of Pisa. 

No. 326. ScHoot oF Titian, Pope Paulus ITI. 
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This fine copy of Titian’s masterly portrayal of the 
Farnese Pontiff, formerly in the Ducal Palace at Parma, 
and taken with the bulk of the Farnese collection of 
statuary to Naples, was, until recently, ascribed to the 
great Venetian portrait painter, Paris Bordone. 

No. 21. Titran. Male Portrait. 

Until recently named Don Diego de Mendoza, there 
appears no valid reason to dispute Vasari’s appellation. 
Don Diego de Mendoza was the Emperor Charles V’s 
Ambassador in Rome at the date recorded by Vasari, 
and holding, as he did, the threads of Imperial policy at 
that time enmeshing Medici and also Farnese interests, 
at variance with one another, favouring the former, 
Don Diego’s portrait would have found a natural place 
in the Grand-Duke’s collection. 

No. 200. Titian. King Philip II of Spain. 

A replica of the “ state ’’ portrait of the King commis- 
sioned by the Emperor, his father, at Augsburg, 1548-50, 
and now in the royal collection at Madrid. The melan- 
choly cast of the sitter’s mind is suggested with subtle 
eharacter divination. 

Nos. 192, 187. ScIPIONE. Pulzone Portraits. 

(1) Marie de Medici (1575-1644), younger daughter of 
the Grand-Duke Francesco I. To judge from the lavish 
display of jewellery and elaborate attire, this portrait 
doubtless depicts Marie de Medici after her betrothal to 
King Henri IV of France. 

(2) Princess Eleonora de Medici (1567-1611). The 
sitter is Marie de Medici’s elder sister, and should, if the 
picture is by Pulzone, be represented at the age of 30 
years or thereabouts, the artist having died in 1600. 
The Duchess of Mantua’s older appearance has led to 
another attribution, namely, to the younger Pourbus, 
1570-1622, for which, however, historical warranty 
seems insufficient. Both portrayals are typical “ official ”’ 
versions of court life, and lack the distinctive character- 
ization which only the great master-limners of this age, 
such as Van Dyck, Rubens, and Velasquez, succeed in 
imparting to their royal patrons. 

No. 476. ANDREA DEL Sarto. The Virgin and Child. 

Although not one of this artist’s greater works, the 
vital spell he never fails to exercise can be distinctly felt. 
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No. 191. ANDREA DEL SARTO. The Assumption. 

This is Andrea’s last important work, left unfinished 

at the painter’s death in 1531. Bartolommeo Panciatichi 
the Elder had commissioned the altar-piece in I519 as 
a gift to the city of Lyons on winding up his business 
connexion with that Florentine mercantile community. 
The principal features of the Cortona altar-piece (No. 225) 
are here reproduced, and Andrea has portrayed himself 
as one of the Apostles to the left, leaning upon a book. 
No. 190. SUSTERMANS. The Prince of Denmark. 
This very fine painting combines the human and 
state ’’ portrayal with singular success. Born in 1646, 
Prince Christian was sent, at the age of 16, on the grand 
tour of European courts, and he succeeded his father, 
King Frederick III, as King Christian V of Denmark 
and Norway in 1670. 

No. 415. SUSTERMANS. Prince Ferdinand de Medic. 

This picture of the young Grand-Duke Ferdinando II 
ranks beside the Prince of Denmark as one of the artist’s 
most thoughtful and expressive portrayals. 

No. 186. PAaoLo VERONESE. Baptism of Christ. 

Conspicuous for its fine colour-scheme, this is a credit- 
able, if not a first-rate work. 

No. 243. VELASQUEZ. Equestrian Portrait of King 
Philip IV of Spain. 

The replica or copy (?) of Velasquez’ portrait of King 
Philip IV, which was sent from the Royal Palace at 
Madrid to Pietro Tacca, Grand-Ducal court sculptor, for 
his guidance in the casting of a statue of the King erected 
at the Buen Retiro Palace. Pietro Tacca was Giam- 
bologna’s foremost disciple, and his successor at the 
Medici court in the sculptor’s charge. 


“e 


HALL OF SATURN 


The ceiling frescoes by Pietro da Cortona (1596-1669), 
symbolize allegorically the later years of the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I’s reign. The Grand-Duke is led by Valour and 
Wisdom to be crowned by Fame and Life in the sight 
of Chronos. ‘Three fine, inlaid marble tables, vases, and 
a great mirror between the windows complete the decora- 
tion. A number of less important paintings are omitted. 


THE GRAN DUCA MADONNA 


From he painting by Raphael in the Pitti Palace 
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No. 17. ScHoot oF Titian. The Espousals of S. 
Catherine. 

An attractive work, regarded as a copy by Marco 
Vecellio of his father’s painting (National Gallery, 
No. 635). 

No. 178. RAPHAEL. Madonna del Gran Duca. 

The loveliest conception of the Virgin Mother, this is 
the masterpiece of Raphael’s early maturity. Executed 
about 1505, the picture was lost to ken for close upon 
three hundred years, and re-discovered in the possession 
of one, Gaetano Gaglier, a bookseller ; it was purchased | 
in 1799 for the Grand-Ducal collection for only 571 scudi. 
The Grand-Duke Ferdinand III was wont to take this 
picture with him on all his journeys, whence the name. 

No. 401. SusteRMANS. Mgr. Pandolfo Ricasolt. 

This is one of the court painter’s most striking 
“unofficial ’’ portrayals. An eminent theologian and 
preacher, Ricasoli (1581-1657) incurred ecclesiastical 
censure for heterodoxy, being sentenced to life imprison- 
ment by the Holy Office in the Inquisition prison at 
Santa Croce. To have retained such a memorial in the 
Grand-Ducal collection was a notable sign of intellectual 
independence at this time. 

No. 172. ANDREA DEL SARTO. The Dispute on the 
Trinity. 

The four disputants, SS. Peter Martyr, Francis, Augus- 
tine, and Lawrence, with SS. Mary Magdalen and Sebas- 
tian in the foreground, form a masterly group. Com- 
missioned by the Augustinian community for their 
church outside Porta San Gallo, the area having been 
cleared for the defence of Florence in the siege of 1529, 
the altar-piece was brought to San Jacopo tra Fossi, 
whence the Grand-Duke Ferdinando II caused it to be 
taken to the Pitti, and he presented the Friars with a 
copy by Ottavio Vannucci (1585-1643). 

No. 166. ANNIBALE Caraccr. An Old Man. 

The rugged features are treated with the vigour 
peculiar to this pioneer of seventeenth century realism. 

No. 171. RAPHAEL. Tommaso Inghivami. 

Controversy as to priority is rife concerning an iden- 
tical portrait formerly in the Inghirami family at Vol- 
terra and now in the Gardner collection at Boston, U.S.A. 
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Tommaso Inghirami (1470-1516), scholar and dramatist, 
whence the surname Phaedras, entered the Pontifical 
Household in 1483, winning early distinction as Am- 
bassador, in 1495, to the Emperor Maximilian for Pope 
Alexander VI. Inghirami was appointed private secre- 
tary and librarian to Pope Julius II, continuing in the 
office under Pope Leo X, who showed him marked 
favour. The commission was given to Raphael in 1514, 
two years before Inghirami died of the consequences ofa 
fallin the streets of Rome. Thescholar’s heavy physique 
and Socratic homeliness is rendered with realism, but 
also with distinction. 

No. 165. RAPHAEL. Madonna dei Baldacchino. 

This great altar-piece was commissioned by the Dei 
family of Florentine citizens about the year I 507-08 for 
their chapel in S. Spirito, but Raphael having been 
summoned to Rome by Bramante left his work un- 
finished, and his patrons ordered another painting from 
G. B. di Jacopo, surnamed Il Rosso Fiorentino (1494- 
1541), which, indeed, has also found its way to the 
Museum (No. 237), replaced in S. Spirito by a copy. 
Mgr. Baldassare Turini, ‘‘ Datario in the Pontifical House- 
hold,” bought the picture on the dispersal of Raphael’s 
effects at his death in 1520, and took it to Pescia, where 
it was set up in his family chapel in the Collegiate Church, 
““Ta Pieve.” The Bonvicini successors to the Turini 
family in the chapel patronate sold the painting in 1697 
to Prince Ferdinando, the Heir Apparent, in spite of the 
Pescians’ violent and vain protests. The painter, 
Agostino Cassana, was directed, in 1700, to add height, 
the entire upper portion being his work, whence the 
imperfect balance of values. 

Nos. 61, 59. RAPHAEL. Angelo and Maddalena Dont. 

Rarely has character been rendered with more subtle 
intuition of Doni’s personality, whom Vasari describes 
as an intelligent, if close-fisted art-patron and collector. 
The feminine portrayal is that of the typical burgher’s 
wife, and we note in both the characteristic painting 
of his sitter’s hands markedly distinguishing Raphael 
among his contemporaries. The last representatives of 
the Doni family, to-day extinct, sold the paintings, in 
1826, to the Grand-Duke Leopoldo II for 5000 scudi. 
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No. 174. RAPHAEL. The Vision of Ezekiel. 

“Christ Jove-like in the Heavens’’ defines Vasari’s 
classic mind-perception of the Lord of Creation riding 
upon the pinions of His Evangelists, symbolized in the 
Apocalypse, and beholding His handiwork in the world 
at His feet. A miniature work, yet of rare impressive 
force, commissioned from the painter by the Bolognese 
nobleman, Count Ercolani. 

No. 164. PERuGINO. The Entombment. 

According to Vasari, the Florentine merchant, Fran- 
cesco del Pugliese, offered the nuns of S. Chiara, for whom 
Perugino had painted this altar-piece in 1495, a copy 
in addition to three times the original payment. Signed 
and dated in that year, this work is justly regarded as 
the master-work of Perugino’s maturity. Thecommunity, 
founded in 1451 by a daughter of the Florentine states- 
man, Maso degli Albizi, was suppressed in 1780, the altar- 
piece being taken to the Pitti Palace Museum. 

No. 163. ANDREA DEL Sarto. The Annunciation. 

An intense spiritual sentiment informs this marked 
among Andrea’s frequent treatment of the theme. 
Vasari records the commission for his family chapel at 
the SS. Annunziata by Giuliano della Scala. The altar- 
piece of which this forms the lunette is at Berlin, 
Reichsmuseum. 

No. 159. FRA BartotommMEo. The Risen Saviour 
with the Evangelists. 

This is the centre panel of the great triptych altar- 
piece presented to the SS. Annunziata by Salvatore 
Billi, a Florentine citizen, which was sold in 1618 by 
the Servite Brethren to Cardinal Carlo de Medici for his 
private chapel. At his death in 1667 the altar-piece 
was divided between the Pitti and Uffizi collections. 
The wings depicting the Prophets Isaiah and Job are at 
the latter, Nos. 1548, 1559. 

No. 42. PERuciINo. S. Mary Magdalen. 

An exquisite small painting, in which the pathos of 
this artist’s ideal of the Magdalen is depicted with subtle 
individuality almost attaining direct portrait values. 

No. 167. Grutio Romano. The Dance of the Muses. 

This bright-coloured panel, probably the cover of a 
clavichord, shows us the artist as a very delicate and 
graceful craftsman in minor decoration. 
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No. 498. GIOVANNI DI PIETRO, surnamed Lo SPAGNA. 
The Espousals of S. Catherine. 

The colour, luminous and transparent, and the charming 
figure grouping places this among Lo Spagna’s, Perugino’s 
favourite pupil, best work. 

No. 158. RAPHAEL. Cardinal Dovizi da Bibbiena. 

Although the attribution to Raphael is sometimes 
questioned, the portrayal of Lorenzo Il Magnifico’s boy’s 
tutor, whom Giovanni, the second son, afterwards Pope 
Leo X, rewarded with the Cardinal’s dignity, interprets 
the man’s personality with such subtle character-reading 
that no doubt can be entertained of the master-hand’s 
presence, allowance being made for restoration-over- 
painting. 

No. 181. P. F. Mota. A Scholar, 

A vigorous ‘“‘ unknown ’’ portrayal, formerly ascribed 
to Salvator Rosa. A pupil of Albano, and markedly 
influenced by Guercino, Pier Francesco Mola enjoyed 
the patronage of Pope Alexander VII and Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden in Rome. 

No. 154. Carto Dotci. The Sleeping Child Baptist. 

Though highly vaunted in his day, Dolci’s art has 
retained only the banal popular favour called for by the 
virtuoso’s technique. Formerly placed in the Grand- 
Duchess Vittoria della Rovere’s private oratory, a small 
chamber beyond the Hall of Bona. 

No. 152. ANDREA ScHIAVONE. The Death of Abel. 

Schiavone’s affinity is with Tintoretto rather than 
Titian, whose pupil he was. The figures are strongly 
drawn and the landscape connotes a clearer sense of 
natural truth than might have been expected from a 
disciple of the grand manner in art. 

No. 151. RAPHAEL. The Madonna della Seggiola. 

Tradition tells that Raphael, absorbed in meditation 
upon this theme, while strolling by the walls of Rome, 
espied a peasant woman with her two children at her 
doorstep, and as one child ran to its mother carrying 
two bits of stick crossed, the act and her gesture told the 
story, to paint which upon a cask-lid lying close at hand 
was the work of a moment. Fact or fable, the episode 
has left posterity one of the most exquisite presentments 
of human and spiritual feeling united. Giulio Romano’s 
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copy is at the Dresden Royal Museum. Raphael’s work 
is recorded among the earliest entries in the Ducal 
collection, having been hung in the Tribuna so early as 
1589. 

No. 37. VENETIAN SCHOOL. A Gentlewoman. 

Formerly ascribed to Paolo Veronese, this work also, 
supposed to portray the artist’s wife, is a very notable 
interpretation of woman’s middle years, relieved of mere 
ill-favoured realism. 


HALL OF JUPITER 


The frescoed ceiling by Pietro da Cortona depicts 
Cosimo I led by Fortune and Valour to receive the 
Victor’s laurel at the hands of Jupiter. In the centre a 
statue of Victory, and by the walls two porphyry tables 
inlaid in chalcedony and other stones, with a marine 
picture of sea-shells, coral, pearls, etc., and one patterned 
with flowers, fruits, doves, etc., in jasper, amethyst, etc. 
The less important paintings are omitted. 

No. 272. ANDREA DEL Sarto. The Baptist in the 
Desert. 

Although restoration has somewhat marred the 
Andrea touch, this vigorous and distinctive delineation 
of adolescence is arresting. 

No. 64. FRA BartotommeEo. The Pieta. 

True pathos surrounds the Mother bending over her 
dead Son. The griet of the beloved disciple, the sorrow 
of the Magdalen at the loss of her Redeemer are rendered 
here with a rare poignancy. 

No. 113. G. B. pi Jacopo, It Rosso FIORENTINO: 
The Three Fates. 

Credit must be awarded to this craftsman’s assimila- 
tive talent for the former attribution to Michelangelo. 

No. 131. TInTORETTO. Portrait of Vincenzo Zeno. 

Inscribed with the sitter’s name and his age, 73 years, 
this is justly deemed one of Tintoretto’s most telling 
studies of old age. To be compared with No. 83, Hall 
of Mars. 

No. 316. Carto Dotcr. A Page. 

The inscription at the back of the panel states, “‘ age 
14.” If purporting to connote the artist’s age at the 
date of painting, as is commonly supposed, this brilliant 
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portrait would prove a promise not kept in years of 
maturity. But it was brought here from the Grand-Ducal 
Villa of Petraia, and the young sitter’s marked resem- 
blance with the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II as a lad 
would suggest rather a second-hand impression by Dolci 
from a contemporary sketch by Sustermans (now lost) 
of the Grand-Ducal children in the memorable theatricals 
of 1619, recorded by the court diarist, Cesare Tinghi. 

No. 119. SUSTERMANS. Elia, Sailing-Master of the 
Duke’s Galleys. 

This rugged sea-dog’s furrowed mien tells an eloquent 
tale of the Tuscan Knights of S. Stefano’s prowess, which 
signalized the first four Medici Grand-Dukes'’ reigns. 

No. 354. SUSTERMANS. Cosimo ITI. 

This portrayal of the little prince, whom fate made 
the witness of the decline and fall of his House, ranks 
with the court painter’s more successful and pathetic 
child-portrayals. 

No. 125. FRA BARTOLOMMEO. S. Mark. 

Overpoweringly influenced by Michelangelo after a 
sojourn in Rome, Fra Bartolommeo has sought to render 
here the Prophets’ accents as his master painted them 
in the Sixtine Chapel. The Dominican community of 
San Marco were given a copy by Antonio Franchi in 
exchange for this painting in 1692 by the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo III. 

No. 124. ANDREA DEL SARTO. The Annunciation. 

Andrea has once again portrayed his wife, but the 
quatrain inscription on the fald-stool testifies to his 
spiritual devotion, and tells his purpose “to spread 
abroad the Virgin’s renown and not her (i.e. his wife’s) 
name.’ This very fine work was commissioned, like 
the Disputa (No. 172 Hall of Saturn), for the Augustinian 
Convent of San Gallo. Taken to San Jacopo tra Fossi, 
their later abode, the Grand-Duchess Maria Maddalena 
bought the picture for her chapel at the Pitti in 1626, 
presenting a copy in exchange to the community. 

No. 123. ANDREA DEL Sarto. The Virgin in Glory 
with SS. Bernardo degli Uberti, Fidelio, Giovan Gualberto, 
and Catherine. 

Commissioned by the Abbot of Vallombrosa, and re- 
maining unfinished at Andrea’s death in 1430, this finely 
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coloured altar-piece was completed ten years later (date 
inscribed) by Vincenzo di Francesco of Poppi, who 
introduced his own familiar Casentino scenery in lieu of 
the Vallombrosan landscape. Lucrezia del Fede is again 
portrayed here by her husband, this time as S. Catherine. 

No. 118. ANDREA DEL Sarto. Double Portrait of the 
Artist and His Wife. 

This piecing together of two separate portraits robs 
an otherwise interesting work of all but poetic values, 
which Browning’s poem, ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,” quickens. 

No. 112. CourToIs, surnamed BorGoGnone. Batile 
Scene. 

A characteristic, if rhetorical, composition by the 
Medici military court painter, to place on record the 
Princes Francesco and Matthias’ soldierly abilities. 

No. 245. RAPHAEL. La Donna Velata. 

This is Raphael’s master-work in feminine secular port- 
rayal. Features and attire alike contribute the full 
measure of Love’s homage for the “ Veiled Lady.” 
Now identified with Margherita, “la Fornarina’ of 
Raphael’s life romance, this portrait of the baker’s 
handsome daughter was, Vasari tells us, one of the 
Florentine merchant, Matteo Botti’s, most prized posses- 
sions ; the owner cherishing the picture “‘ as much for 
the love of art as for the regard he bore to Raphael.” 
Marchese Botti, Matteo’s last ennobled descendant, de- 
vised this picture with the rest of his possessions in 1619 
to the Grand-Duke Cosimo II, and the will discovered 
by Professor Enrico Ridolfi about sixty years ago, 
together with the confirming inventory entry, set a long- 
drawn-out controversy at rest regarding alike the attri- 
bution, and the sitter’s identity. 

No. 179. SEBASTIANO DEL PiomBo. The Martyrdom 
of S. Agatha. 

Michelangelo’s realism is colourfully interpreted in 
this brilliant work, though void of all true spirituality. 

No. 110. VENETIAN SCHOOL. The Three Ages of Man. 

A notable work, ascribed to Giorgione by no less a 
critic than Morelli for some analogy between the effigy 
of Youth and the young nobleman in “‘ The Concert ”’ 
(No. 185, Hall of Mars), and given by Professor Bode to 
Lorenzo Lotto, suggests individual talent yet unidentified 
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rather than bottega work. The subtle characterization of 
Manhood and Age. 

No. 109. Parts BoRDONE. Female Portrait. 

The artist’s active period (1500-70), lends probability 
to “ The Nurse of Casa Medici,” this picture’s traditional 
appellation. The comely, bustling dame may well have 
taken the Grand-Duchess Eleonora’s little brood “ from 
the month ’”’ as her foster-children. The warm crimson 
of ‘‘ the Sunday’s best,’’ and the mellow, half-tones of 
the facial modelling, show Titian and Veronese’s disciple 
at his best. 

No. 18. Titran. La Bella. 

The sitter’s identity is yet controverted. Some critics 
suggest an idealized portrayal of the Duchess of Urbino 
(Uffizi, No. 919), or, again, the original of the Venus 
(Uffizi, Hall XVIII, No. 1437). Whoever Titian’s lovely 
lady be, the master has certainly surpassed himself; in 
none of his works has the colour gamut chosen for her 
attire harmonized more delicately with the flesh tints, 
which lend such vital quality to all Titian’s feminine 
portrayals; done about the year 1520.8) Uhespietune 
formed part of the art-treasure of Urbino brought to 
Florence by the Grand-Duchess Vittoria, consort of 
Ferdinand II. 

No. 250. PARMEGIANINO. The Virgin and Child with 
Angels. 

The name ‘“‘ Madonna del Collo Lungo ”’ derives from 
the willowy, swan-like lines which Parmegianino affects, 
and Vasari describes as “ that manner of his.”” Although 
the artist’s best work, Parmegianino has recorded his 
dissatisfaction with this composition in the inscription 
upon the portico steps. Commissioned by Madonna 
Elena Tagliaferri of Parma in 1534 for the Servite Church, 
the gift was only placed in position two years after the 
painter’s death in 1540. Bought for Cardinal Leopoldo 
de Medici in 1674 at the suggestion of Count Ranucci of 
Bologna. 


Hai or Mars 


Pietro da Cortona also decorated this ceiling. Mars 
points to the Medici shield borne by Genii with the 
trophies of war to symbolize the military successes of 
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the Grand-Duke Cosimo’s arms. Victory is crowned by 
Peace and Plenty. Three fine inlaid tables, two of lapis- 
lazuli and white and yellow marble patterning, and one 
of Barga jasper upon finely carved and gilt wood feet 
line the walls. The more important paintings only are 
mentioned. 

No. 80. Titian. Portrait of Andrea Vesalo. 

Both the attribution and the sitter’s identity are 
questioned, other likenesses at Vienna, Munich, and 
Padua all differing from this. Restoration has also 
obliterated much of the Titian touch, so justifying doubt. 
Vesalius, so named after Wesel in Germany, his family’s 
birthplace, was the first to practise dissection for the 
study of human anatomy. His lectures at the Univer- 
sities of Padua, Bologna, and Madrid, far in advance of 
the day’s science, led to ecclesiastical censure, and a 
sentence of exile from Spain by King Philip II followed 
against the father of modern surgery. 

No. 85. RuBENS. Lipsius and Grotius, with the Painter 
Peter Paul and his brother, Phiip Rubens. 

A symposium of learning and art, this is a master-work 
of Rubens’ early maturity. Grotius the historian is 
shown with his dog; he gazes thoughtfully at young 
Philip Rubens, who, having followed his brother to Rome, 
had entered Cardinal Ascanio Colonna’s household as his 
librarian. Lipsius is a striking figure, and the glass 
with tulips, the great jurist’s favourite flower, set before 
the bust of Seneca, is held to be the painter’s graceful 
tribute to his old friend, who died in 1506. Philip 
Rubens returned to Antwerp in 1609. 

No. 83. TrntTorETTO. Portrait of Luigi Cornaro. 

Formerly ascribed to Titian, this work numbers among 
Tintoretto’s finest delineations of old age. Cornaro died 
in 1566, within a twelvemonth of a century’s span of 
life. The transparent features and delicate bloodless 
hands tell the eminent scholar’s life-story with subtle 
distinction. 

No. 86. Rusens. The Horrors of War. 

In a letter dated 1638 to his friend, the Florentine 
court painter, Sustermans, accompanying this painting 
for the Grand-Duke, Rubens defines his work as an 
allegory of the Thirty Years War. “ The blue-robed 
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figure, who with uplifted eyes and despairing gesture 
seems the very embodiment of grief, represents, he says, 
unhappy Europe outraged and suffering rapine and every 
imaginable calamity.’ A striking, if flamboyant, com- 
position, the picture was intended to proclaim the 
military prowess of the Grand-Duke’s brothers, Princes 
Mattias and Francesco, the latter killed at the siege of 
Ratisbonne in 1634. 

No. 94. RapHAEL. La Madonna dell’ Impannata. 

Ordered in 1514 in Rome by the Florentine banker, 
Bindo Altoviti, for the family chapel in the Church of SS. 
Apostoli in Florence, the theatrical composition merely 
represents assistants’ handicraft, Giulio Romano being ~ 
probably responsible for most of it. The name Impan- 
nata derives from the linen squares filling the window 
frames as a substitute for glass. 

No. 81. ANDREA DEL Sarto. Holy Family. 

Admirably composed, this group of the Virgin, Child, 
and the Infant Baptist, with S. Elizabeth in the back- 
ground, strikes a note of subtle home feeling, and ranks 
with Andrea’s most successful renderings of this familiar 
theme. According to Vasari, Ottaviano de Medici and 
his widow, Madonna Francesca Salviati’s, property, this 
work passed after the demise of their son, Pope Leo XI 
(1605), into his kinsman, the Grand-Duke Ferdinando I’s 
hands. 

No. 82. VAN Dyck. Cardinal Guido Bentivoglio. 

Eminent as an Ambassador and a historian, Benti- 
voglio, after filling positions of trust under Pope Clement 
VIII, and named Nuncio to Flanders by his successor, 
Pope Paulus V, was raised to Cardinal’s dignity by Pope 
Gregory XV in 1621. The portrait painted in 1623, 
when Van Dyck was but a twelvemonth older than his 
sitter, is a master-work of character study in one so young. 
The colour problem of the Churchman’s robes and the 
furniture and background has been solved in the scarlet 
and crimson ground with rare felicity. 

No, 185. GIoRGIONE. The Concert. 

Set on an easel by the window, it is possible to appre- 
ciate fully this masterly rendering, both of thought and 
feeling. The Dominican Friar seated at the clavichord 
gazing with inspired expression at his companion, stand- 
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ing behind with lute, as though to compare the values of 
sound and sense perceptions evoked by the two instru- 
ments, has been identified with Fra Giovanni Spineto 
of Venice, the actual inventor, about 1 503, of the spinet. 
The group, of executant and listeners, is subtly character- 
ized by Giorgione’s genius in rendering thought and speech 
in telling terms of colour. 


HALL oF APOLLO 


The ceiling frescoes show Cosimo I in the guise of 
Hercules, led by Virtue and Fame, to receive Apollo’s 
guerdon. The painter, Ciro Ferri, his assistant, carried 
out Pietro da Cortona’s design from his cartoons. Three 
fine porphyry and marble tables by the walls, inlaid with 
semi-precious stones and coloured marbles, deserve 
examination. The more notable paintings only are 
mentioned. 

No. 63, 56. Muritto. The Virgin and Child. 

This (No. 63) is the finer of the two representations of 
a familiar theme. Murillo’s genius expresses here the 
tender grace of the Mother and the sense of her Son’s 
kingship with a rare felicity. The harmony of theme 
and colour places these among the painter’s most justly 
appreciated works. 

No. 129. L. Mazzorini. The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery. 

“ representative work by this pupil of the eminent 
Ferrarese painter, Lorenzo Costa. 

No. 58. ANDREA DEL SARTO. The Entombment. 

Vasari’s praise, “ the figures are live as though they 
had real intellect and soul’ is well deserved. He records 
that in 1523 the painter and his family, to escape the 
plague then raging in Florence, fled to Luco in Mugello, 
whence Andrea painted this altar-piece for the nuns of 
S. Piero, from whose community the Grand-Duke Pietro 
Leopoldo, in 1770, bought the picture for the Pitti collec- 
tion. Andrea’s wife, Lucrezia del Fede, figures as the 
Magdalen, a daughter by her first husband is one of the 
Marys, and the Virgin is Andrea’s sister-in-law. 

No. 122. Garorato. The Tiburtine Sybil. A dis- 
tinctively coloured work by the noted Ferrarese master, 
rivalling Dosso Dossi. 
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No. 55. Baroccio. Federigo, Prince of Urbino. 

A pleasing and typical infant portrayal. The only son 
of Duke Francesco Maria II and his cousin and second 
wife, Princess Livia della Rovere was born in 1605. 
Married in 1621 to Princess Claudia, sister of the Grand- 
Duke Cosimo II, Federigo led a dissolute life and pre- 
deceased his father. Their only child, Princess Vittoria, 
became the consort of her cousin, the Grand-Duke 
Ferdinando II. 

No. 380. Dosso Dossi. The Baptist. 

A finely coloured work, and thoughtfully enough com- 
posed to have been ascribed to Giorgione by no less a 
critic than Giovanni Morelli, the pioneer in modern scien- 
tific art-critique. 

No. 237. J. B. pt Jacopo, It Rosso. The Virgin and 
Child enthroned with SS. Paul, Peter, Bernard, Rochus, 
Augustine, Catherine, and others. 

This is the altar-piece commissioned by the Dei family 
for the Chapel in S. Spirito as a substitute for Raphael’s 
Madonna del Baldacchino (Hall of Saturn, No. 165). I 
Rosso, whose art reflects the mannerism of greater men, 
with such facility as to have seen his work pass for theirs, 
is here shadowing Fra Bartolommeo, with conspicuous 
brilliancy. 

No. 116. SUSTERMANS. The Gvrand-Duchess Vittoria 
as the Vestal Virgin Tuccia. 

The cool, silvery colour key invests the sitter’s some- 
what placid expression with a distinctive charm lacking 
in state-portrayals, and this likeness ranks with Suster- 
mans’ best work. 

No. 49. Tiperio Titi. Prince Leopoldo de Medici. 

Like the child in swaddling clothes opposite, Federigo 
of Urbino (No. 55), this is a pretty morsel of kingship. 
Unlike Federigo, who only contributes indirectly through 
a prematurely cut-off youth to the Pitti collection, 
Prince Leopoldo, the Grand-Duke Ferdinando’s younger 
brother, grew up to be a prince of the Church and the 
foremost Medici art patron of his day. Many paintings, 
sculpture, etc., in the two galleries besides the collection 
of the Painters’ Portraits testify to his deserts. 

No. 370. PIERO DEL PoLLaAIvoLo. S. Peter. 

Formerly catalogued by the name of S. Jerome and 
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ascribed to Domenico Veneziano, this striking work 
should be studied by the light of Quattrocento realism 
and direct life-portrayal. 

No. 40. RAPHAEL. Pope Leo X, with Cardinals Giulio 
de Medici and Luigi de Rossi, his kinsmen. 

This portrait group, executed about the year 1518, 
when the Pontiff had barely passed his fortieth year, 
suggests the shadows of advancing age with a subtle, 
and even pathetic, poignancy. Genius without flattery 
lends the heavy features and unwieldy frame a rare 
dignity, clothing Leo with kingly majesty. The Pontiff, 
aware of his homely aspect, took great pride in his hands, 
and Raphael stresses both shapeliness and character with 
more than his accustomed felicity. Without reading 
more of their life-story than is necessary into facial type, 
the two Medici Popes stand here in a sense self-revealed : 
a bon-vivant the one, the other, Pope Clement VII, 
hungry in pursuit of family aggrandizement, both free 
of scruple as to means to the end. Raphael has surpassed 
himself in technique and colour science, the crimson 
velvet and oyster-white brocade of the Pontiff’s robes 
harmonizes with that most trying of contrasting key 
of scarlet on the Cardinal’s robes. Nor has Raphael 
omitted to emphasize the “‘ connoisseur and scholar in 
the Pontifical attributes.’”’ The silver bell upon the 
table and the jewelled spyglass to assist Leo’s defective 
sight are Cellini’s craft and the illuminated missal 
open before him might, without difficulty, be identified 
among the Vatican Library treasures. Cardinal Luigi 
de Rossi is the Pontiff’s first cousin. His father was 
Luigi de Rossi, manager of the Medici Bank at Lyons, 
and he married Maria, Lorenzo il Magnifico’s elder 
sister. Luigi de Rossi’s monument by Raffaello da 
Montelupo stands under the portico of the Church of 
S. Felicita. 

No. 150. VAN Dyck. King Charles I and Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England. 

The King’s thoughtfulness and melancholy cast of 
countenance and the justly celebrated beauty of Queen 
Henrietta Maria are notably rendered by this example 
of Van Dyck’s maturity. Note the delicacy and breadth 
shown in the treatment of their wearing apparel. 
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No. 58. PatMA VECCHIO. 

Whilst attribution to Palma is contested, attention is 
compelled by this example of the Venetian School in the 
zenith of her golden age. ; 

No. 66. ANDREA DEL SARTO. Self-Portrait. 

The Pitti and Uffizi Galleries possess several portraits 
of Andrea del Sarto. Deemed the best, it was one of 
the sixty pictures chosen to be taken to Paris in 1799 
from the Pitti collection. 

No. 67. Tittran. The Magdalen. 

A beautiful portrayal of a beautiful woman and one of 
Titian’s most suggestive interpretations of femininity. 
Vasari records this picture in the collection of Guido- 
baldo II (1538-74), Duke of Urbino, defining it justly 
“a rare work.” 


Hatt oF VENUS 


The ceiling by Pietro da Cortona represents the youth- 
ful Duke, Cosimo I, summoned by Wisdom to eschew 
pleasure, and led towards Hercules, who stands here for 
Manly Action. The portraits of the Medici Popes and 
Princes filling the lunettes are the work of Cosimo Salves- 
trini. Three fine marble tables complete the decoration 
of this Hall. The less important paintings are omitted. 

No. 15. SALVATOR Rosa. Marine Landscape. 

The atmosphere of this colossal composition pales by 
comparison with the quality of the companion painting 
(No. 4 opposite), both commissioned according to Baldi- 
nucci by Cardinal Giovan Carlo de Medici (1611-63), 
younger brother of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II, to 
place upon record the rise and development of Tuscany’s 
sea-power. 

No. 138. ZuccHEerI. A Nobleman. 

This fine characteristic likeness was traditionally iden- 
tified with a portrait of Guidobaldo II, Duke of Urbino, 
known to have been included in the collection brought to 
the Pitti by Princess Vittoria della Rovere in 1637. The 
swarthy complexion, indeed, recalls Guidobaldo’s father, 
Duke Francesco Maria I, but the likeness is not sufficient 
to accredit the traditional attribution. 

No. 7. FRANZ POURBUS THE YOUNGER. A Youth. 
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A more vital quality than generally informs this 
painter’s portrayals places this among Pourbus’ more 
notable works. 

No. 14. Rusens. The Harvesters’ Return. 

Mechlin’s distant spires gleam in the golden haze of a 
midsummer’s afternoon. Rubens here ranks with Claude 
among inspired Nature lovers, and he surpasses him in 
the interpretation of spatial beauty, peculiar to a flat 
country. This work stands midway between Claude 
and the eighteenth-century, pointing the way to Gains- 
borough and Constable’s divination of landscape magic. 

No. 11. FRANcESco Bassano. The Martyvdom of 
S. Catherine. 

A brilliantly coloured composition, not without true 
spiritual pathos. 

No. 9. RuBENS. Ulysses and Nausicaa. 

The Odyssean episode unfolds in an imagined landscape 
ot rare beauty. The key-note is without doubt the sea 
view of the Carrara mountains off Pietrasanta, which 
the artist may well have visited in the course of his 
court painter’s commissions for central Italian rulers. 
Closer identification is, of course, not possible. 

No. 79. RapHaEet. Pope Julius II. 

Which, of this Pontiff’s portrayals, this or No. 1456 
(Uffizi Hall XITI), is the original, a replica, or the skilled 
work of a Venetian copyist genius is still hotly contro- 
verted. That consensus of opinion centres upon the 
Uffizi portrait is undoubted, yet this likeness, too, char- 
acterizes the “ fighting ’’ Pope with a master’s penetra- 
tion. 

No. 4. SALvVATOR Rosa. Marine Landscape. 

We behold here the compeer of Claude and Turner’s 
forerunner. The Mediterranean sheen is mirrored in 
waters of liquid gold and, too, the mountains, harbour- 
works and shipping seem void of material content, 
transfigured by the circumambient radiancy. 

No. 2. SALVATOR Rosa. An Actor. 

This enigmatic portrayal has also been named Duplicity, 
the wearer of the sycophant’s mask being described with 
sufficient detail in one of Salvator Rosa’s satires as to 
suggest an enemy’s intended portrayal. A restrained 
and very ‘“‘ modern harmony in grey and white.”’ 
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Upon Easels in the Windows and in the Centre of the Room 


No. 1903. MADAME VIGEE LE Brun. Self-Portrait. 

Formerly in the Painters’ Portraits collection, this 
exquisite self-delineation brims over with the artist’s 
joie de vivre, which the hazards of life in a span defined 
by the ancien régime, the French Revolution, and the 
Imperial aftermath failed to abate; a realization, there- 
fore, of the dream-life of the eighteenth century’s closing 
years. 

No. 92. Tittan. The Man with the Glove. 

Known also as the “‘ Englishman,” this is, perhaps, 
the finest among Titian’s portraits, the most enigmatic 
also. Vasari, speaking of Titian’s vast output, remarks 
“since they (Titian’s works) are without number and 
more especially the portraits (he painted) it is well-nigh 
impossible to record them all.” Anonymity has thus 
overtaken Titian’s sitter. The entry in the Urbino 
inventory names him merely “the Englishman,” a 
definition to which the “nordic’’ type indeed lends 
probability. A number of names for this typical Eng- 
lish Gentleman-Errant have been suggested, foremost 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, who, arraigned for high 
treason in 1547, was beheaded in the Tower. Against 
this must be set the fact that no authentic record exists 
of the poet-statesman’s sojourn abroad or his meeting 
with Titian. Tradition, which associates “‘ the English- 
man ’’ with the name of Howard, should, nevertheless, 
not be brushed aside altogether. A curious family 
resemblance connects their portrayals in two genera- 
tions, markedly the expression of the striking blue eyes. 
One is Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk (a somewhat 
damaged portrait is in the Sykes’ collection at Sledmere 
House), the other is his grandson, Thomas, fourth Duke 
of Norfolk (b. 1536 (No. 200), National Portrait Gallery, 
London), like his father, the ill-fated Earl of Arundel, 
executed in 1572. The family look between the last- 
named and this ‘‘ Englishman ”’ is very striking, Titian’s 
portrayal being far the earlier in years. 

No. 1590. Sopoma. S. Sebastian. 

This work is Sodoma’s master-work in oil painting. 
Commissioned by the Camollia Sodality of Siena for a 


processional banner the composition, where Leonardo 
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da Vinci’s influence is so marked as to have suggested 
the master’s direct inspiration, entered the Grand-Ducal 
collection in 1786, when the works of art belonging to 
religious houses, congregations, and guilds now suppressed 
were taken over by the State. 

The suite entered from the Hall of Venus, formed 
part of the State Rooms. Furnished, and partly deco- 
rated under the Napoleonic regime, the Queen of Etruria 
recording in her memoirs, (1801), that “‘ we found no- 
thing left at the Pitti,” the restored Grand-Dukes con- 
tinued re-decoration, following the taste of the day. 
Upon the gift of the Italian royal residences to the 
nation in 1919, furniture, etc., not of ““museum”’ quality 
or possessing historic association with the Pitti Palace 
was taken over by the Government for the use of other 
official residences, embassies, etc., but the residue, 
paintings, tapestry, and miscellaneous works of art is 
of notable interest. The rooms are neither named nor 
numbered, and the colour of the wall hangings has thus 
been adopted for their nomenclature. 


BANQUETING HALL OR WHITE Room 


The stucco wall decoration is graceful, and the panels 
frame the full-length Medici family portraits painted by 
Sustermians, and brought from Poggio a Caiano Villa, 
part of the royal gift (1919). Left to right: Gvand- 
Duchess Vittoria della Rovere, consort of Ferdinando II ; 
Cosimo III ; Grand-Duchess Maria Maddalena, consort 
of Cosimo II ; Ferdinando II ; Prince Matthis de Medici, 
son of Cosimo II; Princess Margherita de Medict, 
daughter of Cosimo II, married to Odorardo, Duke of 
Parma; A Youth in Cleric’s Attive, unnamed, but prob- 
ably Prince Carlo de Medici, afterwards a Cardinal, 
brother of Cosimo II. These official portraits possess 
only historic interest. The furniture is of Empire period, 
a fine embroidered cloth covers.the centre table, and the 
Sévres vases and a fine Louis XV tortoiseshell and 
ormolu bracket clock should be noted. 


GREEN Room 


Four tapestry panels of Gobelin manufacture, signed 
Audran and with King Louis XV’s monogram in the 
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border, depicting the Story of Esther, were the King’s 
gift to his daughter, “‘ Madame Infante,’”’ Duchess of 
Parma. The portraits are: SUSTERMANS. Prince Charles 
of Lorraine, brother-in-law of the Grand-Duchess Marie 
Louise d’Orléans, consort of Cosimo III; SuUSTERMANS. 
A Prince. This picture was hung until the recent re- 
distribution in the Third Corridor, Uffizi, and is identified 
with Duke Gascon d’Orléans, second son of Henri IV 
and Marie de Medici. NETHERLANDS ScHOOL. A 
Picture Gallery. One of the copies (?) and numerous 
variants of Gonzalez Coques’ Picture Gallery (Hall V, 
No. 238, Mauritzhuis Museum, The Hague). A favourite 
subject frequently met with in seventeenth century 
collections. A tall cabinet of ebony and ormolu, with 
inlaid and painted pietra-dura work is noteworthy, also 
on a side-table the bronze-gilt clock and vases. 


THRONE Room 


The walls are hung with the remaining panels of the 
Queen Esther tapestry. The portraits are: PouRBUS. 
Marie de Medici and Henri IV. SuSTERMANS. Princess 
Claudia de Medici, daughter of the Grand-Duke Ferdin- 
ando I and hey second husband, the Archduke Leopold 
of Austria, Count of Tyrol. 


BLuE Room 


The three panels of Gobelin tapestry depict: (1) The 
Triumph of Caesar, i. armies; (2) The Triumph of 
Thetis, i.e. naval forces; (3) The Triumph of the Muses. 
The portraits are: Poursus. Henri IV. FRENCH 
ScHooLt, A Princess. Alleged to portray Anne of 
Austria, consort of King Louis XIII. SusTERMANS. 
(1) Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici ; (2) Cardinal Cammillo 
Pamphilt, a kinsman of Pope Innocent X. 


RED Room 


CarLo Dotci. The Virgin and Child. This is one of 
the artist’s best pictures, and the great octagon frame 
of ebony and ormolu set with jasper, agate, and other 
semi-precious stones is a master-work of contemporary 
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Florentine pietra-dura craft. SusTERMANS. Prince 
Francesco de Medici, younger brother of the Grand-Duke 
Ferdinando II; Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici; and 
unnamed, A Knight of Malta, stated to portray Don 
Antonio de Medici, son, born out of wedlock, of the 
Grand-Duke Francesco I and Bianca Cappello, whom 
he married in after years. The crimson velvet and silver 
embroidered stools here are the sole remains of Medici- 
Lorraine ancien régime furniture, the bullion value of 
which, in gold and silver thread melted down, con- 
tributed to defray the expense to Austria of the Seven 
Years War. A fine ebony and ivory and alabaster 
carved cabinet, Sévres porcelain vases, etc., and a clock 
and vases of amethyst matrix and ormolu, Louis XVI 
period, are all notable. 


SECOND GREEN Room 


Two panels of the Triumphs’ series cover the lateral 
walls. The pictures include: Baroccio. Francesco I. 
A very striking likeness. Bronzino. Piero de Medici, 
elder son of Lorenzo Il Magnifico. This fine work 
(naturally at second-hand, Piero having died in 1503), 
painted upon slate, is one of the series of twenty-four 
Medici men, commissioned about 1550 by Cosimo I, for 
his collection of celebrities. PourBus. A Princess. 
Probably Madame Elisabeth, daughter of Henri IV, and 
consort of King Philip IV of Spain. UNNAMED. A 
Gentlewoman. This interesting likeness is recorded in 
the palace inventory as Princess Giulia da Varano, 
Duchess of Camerino, dispossessed by Pope Paulus III 
in favour of Ottavio, elder son of Pier-Liugi Farnese, 
afterwards Duke of Parma. Giulia da Varano became 
the consort of Guidobaldo II, Duke of Urbino. The 
Annunciation. This is a copy of the picture held in 
great veneration at the SS. Annunziata, which is only 
unveiled upon occasions of exceptional solemnity. 


YELLOW Room 


Four panels of Gobelin tapestry, hunting scenes, signed 
Audran, cover the centre and lateral walls. The mono- 
gram and arms are those of Madame Louise Elisabeth 
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of France, known as Madame Infante and Duchess of 
Parma, by whose descendants, Duke Louis (King) and 
Queen Marie Louise of Etruria, the series was brought 
here from the Parma Ducal Palace in 1801. The port- 
rait over the door by an unnamed artist is Duke Fer- 
dinand of Parma (1751-1802), dispossessed in the French 
invasion of Central Italy, 1797-98. 


SECOND BLUE Room or Kinc’s BED-CHAMBER 


The tapestry belongs to the series above-mentioned. 
The bed of mahogany and ormolu ornaments is tradi- 
tionally stated to have been intended for the Emperor 
Napoleon’s use. Portraits: SUSTERMANS. Princess 
Claudia de Medici, Countess of Tyrol. Poursus. A 
Princess. This portrait is stated to represent Madame 
Christine, daughter of Henri IV and Marie de Medici, 
known as Madame Royale. A painting by the window 
is of historic interest, being the ‘‘ coronation picture of 
Ferdinando II,” the joint composition of Giulio Parigi 
and Jacques Callot in 1621, submitted for approval, to 
which, not unnaturally, the court painter Sustermans’ 
great painting containing portraits of the principal per- 
sonages was preferred. This painting now hangs in a 
passage leading to the Museum Superintendent’s office, 
Uffizi Gallery. 

We retrace our steps to the Banqueting Hall and Hall 
of Venus, whence doors to the right open into the main 
staircase landing and Vestibules leading to the suite of 
six rooms—but indifferently lighted for pictorial display— 
overlooking the main fore-court, where the more impor- 
tant among the earlier collection of Painters’ Portraits is 
exhibited. Upon easels in the former are modern port- 
raits of the French, British, Dutch, and other schools ; 
of interest chiefly for historic and art iconography of the 
nineteenth century. We may thus note the Ingres 
School, the Pre-Raphaelites, John Sargent, Josef Israels, 
the great Dutch painter, etc., besides the earlier “‘ im- 
pressionists.”’ 


Room I 


No particular sequence of chronology or schools appears 
to govern the present distribution of the collection, where 
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Albert Durer, Largilliére, Rigaud, Velasquez, Holbein, 
Lucas Cranach, hang beside Raphael Mengs, Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cosway, Opie, Romney, etc., in 
this room. 


Room II 


Portraits of Flemish and Netherlands painters are 
collected here. Three portrayals by Rembrandt are 
notable, especially No. 3890, brought here from the 
Uffizi Gallery. Note also the portraits of Quentin 
Matsys, Rubens, Jordaens, Sustermans, and Gerard 
Dou, also the two likenesses of Mieris executed with 
miniaturist’s delicacy, likewise brought from the Uffizi 
collection. 


Room III 


Walls and ceiling decorated in Empire style, also 
indifferent light has counselled placing three notable 
portraits only upon easels: Louis David, Van Dyck, 
and Raphael. 


Room IV 


We should note here the collection of Florentine primi- 
tives and early and “ golden Renaissance portrayals,” 
among which are Andrea del Sarto, Filippino Lippi, 
Verrocchio (by Lorenzo di Credi, Taddeo, Gaddo, and 
Agnolo Gaddi, eminent Giottesques, and important in the 
century’s iconography) ; Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
by Bugiardini and Baccio Baudinelli. 


Room V 


North Italian and Roman eclectic school painters 
collected here include the self-portrayals of Giulio 
Romano, Titian, Tintoretto, Salvator Rosa, and the Bas- 
sanos. Note also a miniature case with portraits of 
Giulio Clovio, the Cavacci Guido Reni, and Lavinia Fon- 
tana. On an easel, the foremost woman painter of her 
day in pastel, Rosalba Carriera. 


16 
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Room VI 


Italian portraiture in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century in this room shows us again the Caracci, Par- 
megianino, Guido Reni, and Domenichino alone notable 
for their quality. The others only connote the century’s 
iconography. 


Room VII 


Self-portraits of modern Italian painters here repay 
examination only in their relation to the contemporary 
art-trend in France, England, Germany, and America, 
and in this connexion a visit to the Gallery of Modern 
Italian Art (Pitti Palace, second floor) is recommended. 


1782-1817 


The small, circular chamber accessible here, is a dressing 
and, bathroom decorated for Duchess Marie Louise of 
Parma, Regent of Etruria for her son, Charles Louis 
(1803-07), when the phantom kingdom was absorbed in 
the French Departments of the Arno, Ombrone, and 
Lucca, The apartment offers a very charming example 
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of “period ’’ decoration in gilt-bronze, marble, and stucco 
to frame the original furniture of delicately carved and 
gilded wood. 

We retrace our steps to the Vestibule and enter from 
the left the Hall of Poccetti connecting the Museum 
extension State Rooms with the other ‘“‘ named ”’ Halls 
and Rooms of the original ‘‘ Palatine Gallery ”’ over- 
looking the second inner court, to which also the doors 
from the Halls of Jupiter and the Iliad open. 


HALL OF POCCETTI 


This wide passage room is named after Poccetti 
(1542-1612), court-decorator to the Grand-Dukes Fran- 
cesco I, Ferdinando I, and Cosimo II, whose paintings 
decorate the barrel-vaulting and walls. A great mala- 
chite and gilt-bronze table, the gift of the Emperor 
Nicholas I of Russia to the Grand-Duke Leopold II, 
fills the centre. The bust of Jupiter (centre-wall) is 
Graeco-Roman ; the bust of Napoleon is by Canova. 

No. 408. S. PULZoNE. The Grand-Duke Ferdinando I 
in Cardinal's Robes ; Sir Peter Lely ; (?) Oliver Cromwell. 
No. 324. VAN Dycx. George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham (copy); and No. 188. Satvator Rosa, self- 
portrait, may be noted, besides No. 464. BACKHUYSEN. 
Sea-piece, as the only pictures of interest here as works . 
of history or art. 


HALL OF PROMETHEUS 


The centre table in Florentine mosaic-work was made 
at the ducal manufactory for the great Exhibition of 
1851 in London. The side tables by the walls are also 
fine examples. Representative paintings by fifteenth 
and early sixteenth century artists collected here form, 
so to say, the “ introduction ” to the Palatine collection 
of Renaissance art. The more notable works only are 
mentioned. 

No. 354. LoRENzo DiI CrepDI. Holy Family. 

Formerly ascribed by Morelli to a pupil of Botticelli 
whom he names Tommaso. 

No. 364. JACOPO DEL SELLAIO. 

A notable composition where Filippino Lippi’s influence 
is prominent. J. del Sellaio is also represented in the 
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Bandini Museum, Fiesole, by four “‘cassone’”’ panels : the 
Triumph of Love, Fame, Life, and Religion, after Petrarch, 
formerly ascribed to Botticelli. 

No. 182. Pontormo. The Martyrdom of the Forty 
Saints. 

Sometimes multiplied by scores, the crucifixion of 
Armenian Christians was a favourite theme with painters 
to whom it offered opportunity for nude study. 

No. 362. Jacopo Boateri. Holy Family. 

No other painting by this pupil of Francesco Francia 
has been identified, this fine composition being ascribed 
to the master until recent cleaning revealed the pupil’s 
signature. 

No. 365. MaRtotto ALBERTINELLI. The Virgin and 
Child. 

An interesting, warm-coloured group, framed by a 
landscape of typical grace. 

No. 355. Luca SIGNORELLI. The Holy Family and 
S. Catherine. 

An exquisite example of “‘ familiar’? home life in 
religious art, where the Child’s word is being read to the 
Saint, is strongly suggestive of Mantegna’s art-feeling. 

No. 372. BotricEeryi (?). A Youth. 

A clever school piece. This fine coloured and vigor- 
ously coloured likeness was formerly ascribed to Andrea 
del Castagno. This Florentine gallant in crimson with 
a black cap hanging over the shoulder, the “‘ beretta 
calzarea,”’ resembles the type frequently recurring 
among spectators at “histories” or sacre conversaziont. 

No. 353. BorticELii (?). A Gentlewoman. 

Named traditionally “‘la bella Simonetta,” wife of 
Marco Vespucci, whose colours Giuliano de Medici bore 
to victory at the Tournament of 1475 sung by Polizano, 
from Vasari’s statement, her portrait existing in the 
Ducal Guardaroba. But the painter and the lady are 
both debatable attributions to-day. Dr. Warburg, the 
eminent art critic, deals, in a paper published in 1905 
(“ Rivista d’Arte’’), with ‘‘love-symbols in Florentine 
engraving,’ and Sr. Isidoro del Lungo, the historian, 
reproduces one of these in his recently published volume, 
“Gli Amori del Magnifico Lorenzo ’’ (Florence, 1923), 
where the resemblance is very striking between the 
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acknowledged type of the young Lorenzo in his teens 
and the “lady.’”’ Lucrezia Donati was the bride of his 
friend, Niccolo Ardinghelli, whose colours he wore at 
the Tournament of 1469, and she bears a very strong 
resemblance to the so-called Bella Simonetta, the more 
marked that both are shown in profile to the left. 

No. 358. GHIRLANDAJO. The Adoration of the Magi. 

Inferior to, but a finely coloured replica of No. 1619, 
Uffizi Gallery. 

No. 347. Botticini. The Garden Enclosed. 

Formerly ascribed to Filippino Lippi, this charming 
composition is fraught with the spiritual love of Nature, 
so distinctive a feature of the Florentine Quatrocento. 

No. 343. Fixippo Lippi. The Virgin and Child. 

The earliest example extant almost of the “‘tondo”’ com- 
position, so greatly favoured in after years, this fine work 
may be dated about 1459. From this time, in fact, the 
Madonna type chosen by the painter is that of the young 
religious Lucrezia Buti, for whom the elderly artist-Friar 
brushed aside the restraints of their respective cloth. 
The glimpse of home life pictured in the episodes of the 
background, birth of the Virgin, etc., is rendered with 
the rare grace and tenderness of feeling, common to 
Botticelli and his compeers of the day. 

No. 345. Granacci. The Holy Family. 

This graceful and delicately coloured composition was 
formerly ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi. 

No. 102. Bacutacca. The Magdalen. 

If the colour appears somewhat metallic, this painter, 
while strongly influenced by Perugino’s spiritual interpre- 
tation of portrait, already shows the hardening suggestion 
of classicism, where the technique is faultless. 

No. 287. SANTI DI Tito. Don Giovanni de Medici. 

This recently identified portrait, like that of Don 
Antonio (nephew, born like himself, out of wedlock), 
recalls a romantic figure in the family annals. Don 
Giovanni, born 1567, was the son of the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I, then a widower, and a Florentine gentlewoman, 
Eleonora degli Albizzi. Many years his half-brother’s 
junior, no succession intrigue was ever advanced, and 
Don Giovanni was proved the loyal kinsman whose 
family service as a soldier and diplomatist were in 
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constant request. Having escorted Queen Marie de 
Medici to France (1600), he remained for some years at 
the French court, the extra-official family envoy, his tact 
and ability helped to bridge divergences, acute after the 
assassination of Henri IV, and the Queen’s favourite, 
Concino Concini, and his wife’s intrigues. Don Giovanni 
is credited with the design of the Medici Mausoleum at 
San Lorenzo; a patron of art and letters, he died at 
Venice, where he commanded the forces in 1621. 

No. 377. FRA BARTOLOMMEO. FEcce Homo. 

This fragment of a fresco connotes the influence of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s spirituality. 

No. 219. PERuciIno. The Virgin Adoving the Infant 
Christ. 

The familiar episode is re-told with the characteristic 
charm of which the Umbrian artist is a past master. 
The teachings of Raphael’s master are clearly adumbrated 
here for the pupil’s guidance. 


HALL OF ULYSSES 


Paintings of the middle and late Renaissance periods 
are hung here, only the more notable among which are 
mentioned. One handsome inlaid marble table and an 
ebony tortoiseshell, gilt-bronze and pietra-dura cabinet 
complete the decoration. The ceiling frescoes are 
mediocre. 

No. 70. TINTORETTO. Andrea Frizier, Chancellor of 
the Venetian Republic. 

This striking portrait, recently identified, was formerly 
ascribed to the Dalmatian artist, Andrea Schiavone. 

No. 228. Tittan. The Saviour. 

The Divine Lawgiver’s person is interpreted here with 
subtle intuition. The landscape rendering is typically 
influenced by Giorgione ; while commissioned about the 
year 1532 by Duke Francesco Maria della Rovere of 
Urbino as a gift for his consort, this is perhaps Titian’s 
finest individual expression in religious art. 

No. 201. Tit1an. Cardinal Ippolito de Medici. 

Ippolito (1511-35), the natural son of Giuliano de 
Medici, younger son of Lorenzo il Magnifico, was destined 
by family policy for the ecclesiastic’s career. A Car- 
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dinal, aged 17, in 1528, Ippolito sat to Titian in the 
Hungarian soldier's dress corresponding to his true 
inclination. A sport of Fortune to the last, violent 
death by poison in 1535 removed a figure whose gifts 
in life might have changed the course of Medici history. 
Cardinal Ippolito’s portrayal is one of the most striking 
among Titian’s character studies. 

No. 493. VENETIAN ScHOOL. Male Portrait. 

Formerly ascribed to Moretto of Brescia, the striking 
features recall rather Sebastiano del Piombo’s fine port- 
rayal of the youth styled the Sick Man (Uffizi, No. 2183). 
On easel :-— 

No. 139. Rusens. Holy Family. 

A most attractive “‘family”’ group, in which the 
artist’s second wife, Hélene Fourment, and their two 
children are portrayed. 

Nos. 312, 308. SALVATOR Rosa. Landscapes. 

We have here once again the contrasting elements of 
land and water rendered with marked graphic accuracy, 
and a sure pictorial intuition of Tuscany’s mountain and 
sea-board scenery: (1) The Environs of Leghorn, where 
the ‘“‘ Towers” yet rise in the flats of the now silted up 
Pisan estuary ; and (2) The Ponte della Paglia, with the 
frontier stronghold of Radicofani towering above the 
Pontifical State, are in all essentials as familiar ground 
to the motorist around Pisa and upon the old coach 
road to Rome. 

No. 346. ZuccHERI. The Magdalen raised to Heaven. 

The artist has made clever use of the veinings and 
colour of a marble slab to produce a triumph of ingen- 
uity. 

te 307. ANDREA DEL SARTO. The Virgin and Child 
with Saints. 

This fine colour composition, which Vasari records 
appreciatively, was commissioned by Andrea’s friend, 
Becuccio Bicchieraio of Gambassi, as a votive picture. 
The altar-piece was brought to the gallery from the 
Church of SS. Stefano e Jacopo in that tiny Val d’Elsa 
“ castello,”’ after the suppression of monasteries (1785- 
98). The attendant Saints are SS. John the Baptist, 
Onofrio, Rochus, and Mary Magdalen, in whom the 
painter’s wife may be recognized, 
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No. 338. ScHoot oF BorrticeLri1. The Death of 
Lucretia. 

Formerly ascribed to Filippino Lippi, this decorative 
composition formed the front panel of a dower-chest, and 
numbers among the very characteristic Botticellian school 
products for which the eminent critic, Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson, had found a sponsor, naming him ‘‘ Amico di 
Sandro.”’ 

No. 341. UMBRIAN SCHOOL. Adoration of the Magi. 

This charming little delicately coloured picture, for- 
merly given to Pinturrichio, is fraught with the charm 
peculiar to the Umbrian atmosphere. A giraffe, first seen 
in Florence in 1459 and for the second time in 1488, 
furnishes an approximate date for the composition, and 
the armorial bearing of the Vitelli lords of Citta di Cas- 
tello recall Perugino’s birthplace. 

No. 216. PAOLO VERONESE. Daniele Barbaro. 

One of the most characteristic and spirited portraits 
by this painter. Statesman and scholar, Daniele Barbaro 
was Venetian Ambassador to England in 1548, the first 
year of King Edward VI’s reign. 

No. 312. Titian. Alphonso I, Duke of Ferrara. 

A fine composition, but the attribution is controverted, 
and historic interest mostly attaches to this likeness of 
Lucrezia Borgia’s third husband. 

The passage leading into the Hall of Education of 
Jove opens to the right into a small chamber-bathroom, 
decorated and furnished in the Empire style for the 
Emperor Napoleon’s sister, Elisa Bacciocchi, Duchess 
of Tuscany (1807-14), during her residence at the 
Palace. 


HALL OF THE EDUCATION OF JOVE 


Accessible also from the Hall of the Iliad, a number of 
interesting paintings of the late Renaissance, the more 
notable among which should be noted— 

No. 249. Pontormo. Male Portrait. 

This is one of Pontormo’s subtly characterized port- 
rayals, where but for its subdued rendering and cold 
colour, would bear comparison with examples of intui- 
tive force. 


JUDITH WITH THE HEAD OF HOLOFERNES 


From the painting by Cristofano Allori in the Pitti Palace 
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No. 255. ABRAHAM DE Vries. Male Portrait. 

A typical_Dutch Burgomaster, the florid features dis- 
tinctively modelled, and the attention to detail with 
delicate brushwork led to a former attribution to Van 
der Helst, with whose art the affinities here are notable. 

No. 358. ScHooL OF BELLINI. Sacva Conversazione. 

This attractive group, the Virgin and Child with 
SS. James and Catherine, was formerly ascribed to Marco 
Bello, a prominent pupil of Giovanni Bellini. Both the 
landscape and spiritual atmosphere compel attention. 

Nos. 252, 262. CLOUET. (1) Claude de Lorraine, Duc 
de Guise ; (2) King Henn II of France. 

The attribution to Clouet is doubtful; these portraits 
are thus of historic rather than artistic value. (1) Prince 
Claude of Lorraine led the French troops at. the battle of 
Marignano in 1515, and received the Dukedom of Guise 
from Francis I for his services; (2) Henri II was the 
King’s elder surviving son, and married Catherine de 
Medici in 1533. 

No. 270. Guipo REni. Cleopatra. 

This work, singularly unconvincing if we imagine 
Mark Antony’s sovereign lady’s ending, was formerly 
regarded as a master-work, upon which, in a letter dated 
1630, Guido recalls much time and trouble spent. 

No. 96. CRISTOFANO ALLORI. Judith. 

This splendidly coloured composition is deservedly 
considered the artist’s master-work. Its human interest 
is pathetic. Allori has portrayed himself under the guise 
of Holophernes suffering at the hands of Judith, who is 
none other than a Jewess, La Mazzafirra, a noted beauty 
of the town, of whom he was enamoured. The elderly 
attendant is said to depict her mother. 

No. 266. Carto Dotci. The Martyrdom of S. Andrew. 

Brilliantly coloured, this is one of those sentimental 
religious pictures with which this artist became a, fashion- 
able authority in his day. A fellow pupil in his master, 
Jacopo Vignali’s, workshop, stood to Dolci for the 
Centurion. 

No. 232. SUSTERMANS. Holy Family. 

Apart from a secondary devotional value the group 
has the added interest for us of historic portrayals. The 
Grand-Duchess Vittoria della Rovere impersonates the 
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Virgin, the Child is her elder son Cosimo, afterwards 
Grand-Duke, while S. Joseph is her Chamberlain Daete 
da Castiglione, Prior of the Knights of S. Stefano and 
tutor to the little Prince, whom he attended in after 
years on his tour of the Portuguese, French, English, and 
Dutch courts in 1669-70. 


CAMERA DELLA STUFA 


The only one among these rooms where wall and ceiling 
fresco decoration possesses any merit, Pietro da Cortona 
painted the allegories in the taste of the day: the four, 
Gold, Silver, Bronze and Iron ages of mankind’s civiliza- 
tion. The ceiling decoration, with the stucco medallion 
portraits of Kings and Captains of past ages, among 
whom the Emperor Charles V is made to figure, was 
commissioned in 1622 from Matteo Rosselli, court painter- 
decorator. The floor, laid with finely coloured tiles, has 
been recently repaired. Four handsome marble tables 
complete the decoration. Upon easels :— 

Nos. 105, 107. BALDASSARE FRANCESCHINI, surnamed 
I~ VOLTERRANO. (1) Venal Love; (2) Cupid Sleeping. 

Painted in tempera, both are clearly studies for the 
wall panel paintings, fashionable in seventeenth century 
art to replace tapestry, and also to serve as cartoons. 

No. 47. Guipo Reni. The Young Bacchus. 

Love of children has inspired Reni to paint a very 
human boy here, a graceful figure rendered with distinc- 
tive delicacy. 

We retrace our steps to the Hall of Prometheus, whence 
a small passage, called Corridor of the Columns, opens 
from the left ; so named after two fine alabaster pillars, 
one plain the other spiral, with black and yellow marble 
capitals surmounted with vases. 


THE CORRIDOR OF THE COLUMNS 


The cases with miniature portraits on copper of cele- 
brities, a collection begun by Cardinal Leopoldo de Medici, 
is noteworthy. The old inventories, uncertain descrip- 
tion—in some cases mere numbers—has prevented more 
than a mere approximate list of celebrities being noted. 
Among identified likenesses are: No. 80, King Henri II ; 
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No. 86. Stephen Bathory, King of Poland ; No. 147. Bianca 
Cappelo ; No. 151. Queen Elizabeth ; No. 167. Cardinal 
de Richelieu ; No. 271. Olivey Cromwell ; No. 118. Cath- 
evine de Medici ; No. 100. Vittoria Colonna ; and No. 148. 
The Grand-Duke Cosimo II. 

Among the smaller pictures hung here, the more 
interesting are :— 

No. 44. ScHooL OF RAPHAEL. A Youth. 

This portrait formerly ascribed to Raphael and in re- 
cent catalogues to Giacomo Francia has been restored to 
the former and, named Duke of Urbino, presented to 
that city as an example of Raphael’s art (1927). 

No. 43. Francrapicio. Male Portrait. 

An attractive work by Andrea del Sarto’s foremost 
collaborator. The sitter’s identity is concealed under 
initials A.S., and the mere date, 1514. 

No. 241. GruLio CLovio. Descent from the Cross. 

More familiar in art and letters by his Italian 
name, the Croatian Juray Glovichsich (1498-1578) is 
the foremost exponent of the miniaturist rather than 
illuminator’s art in his day. This fine composition 
is painted upon vellum, the delicate colour trans- 
parency marks the transition stage between the medi- 
zval illuminator and that of the miniature portrait 
artists and painters upon ivory in the eighteenth 
century brought to unrivalled perfection. Giulio Clovio, 
who had joined the Augustinian Order at an early age, 
fled, in 1527, from Rome, where he had been employed 
by Pope Clement VII, to Mantua and Venice, where he 
entered the household of Cardinal Grimani, and, return- 
ing to Rome after the accession of Pope Paulus III, he 
enjoyed that Pontiff’s and his successor’s patronage to 
the end of his life. 

No. 337. SCIPIONE PuLzone. The Grand-Duke Fer- 
dinand I. 

Of mere historic interest. 

No. 207. RIDOLFO GHIRLANDAJO. The Goldsmith. 

This painter’s assimilative gift is nowhere more notice- 
able than here, displaying such affinities with Leonardo 
da Vinci’s manner as to have justified that former attri- 
bution. The Florentine landscape framing the gold- 
smith’s thoughtful mien is rendered with graphic detail. 
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Nos. 471, 472, 477, 478. Douven. Portraits of the 
Elector Palatine John William and his Consort, Princess 
Anna Maria Luisa de Medict. 

These portrayals only interest history students. 
Princess Anna Maria, who survived the Elector many 
years, was the last of her name, and her testamentary 
dispositions in 1743 assured the permanence of her 
ancestors’ collections in Florence. 


Room oF JUSTICE 


Paintings by Tintoretto, Titian, and sixteenth century 
Venetian and Ferrarese painters are hung here, the more 
notable among which only are mentioned. Two fine 
marble tables complete the decoration of this room. 

On an easel by the window: No. 147. Dosso Dosst. 
Nymph pursued by Satyr. 

A striking composition suggesting Giorgione, to whom, 
indeed, the painting was formerly ascribed. Dosso has 
pictured here an episode in the Story of Priapus and the 
Nymph Lotis, the daughter of Neptune, who found 
safety from his pursuit in her metamorphosis to a lotus 
tree sacred to Venus and Apollo (Ovid, ‘« Met.,”’ 9, v. 348, 
and ‘ Fasti,’’ Lib. I, v. 393 e¢ seq.) The same occurrence 
is related of the goddess Vesta as the heroine (‘ Fasti,”’ 
Libs Vijy-v. 320 é2'seq.): ; 

No. 54. Titian. Puietvo Avetino (1492-1557). 

Titian’s insight is notable in this superb rendering of 
the social parasite and literary adventurer who gloried 
in the designation of “‘ the scourge of Princes,’’ won him 
by a biting wit and pen at the highest bidder’s service. 
Aretino pays deserved tribute to the master-limner with 
the admission (a letter dated 1545 addressed to Duke 
Cosimo de Medici) that ‘‘ in very truth the countenance 
breathes life ; the blood flows in my veins and I behold 
myself alive in effigy.” The concluding jibe that ‘‘ for 
a few more coins the silk and brocade gown would have 
been rendered with greater heed ’’ suggests a ducal present 
which the writer had wished more stressed; a wish which 
the artist in Titian naturally ignored. 

No. 84. Bonirazio DE’ Pirati. Sacra Conversazione. 

This brilliantly coloured composition was formerly 
given to Palma Vecchio, A votive painting to com- 
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memorate the extension of Christianity to the New 
World through the initiative of Spain and Portugal, the 
kneeling figure with a crown by his side is S. Ferdinand 
of Castile, and facing him is S. Elizabeth of Aragon, 
Queen of Portugal, known in Spain as S. Isabel de Paz. 

No. 495. Trt1an. Tommaso Mosti. 

This fine likeness, signed and dated 1521, with the 
sitter’s age (25 years) inscribed, is one of Titian’s finest 
portrayals. Originally painted on panel, the picture 
was transferred to canvas, injury resulting which the 
opaque varnish emphasized. Restoration, deemed im- 
perative a few years ago, aroused severe criticism, which, 
however, the placing of the picture under glass has 
proved over-hasty. Tommaso Mosti, a friend of the 
poet Ario:to, was Secretary to Duke Alphonso I of 
Ferrara (1504-34). 

No. 389. TinTORETIO. Portrait. 

The model of a horse has given the picture its name, 
“The Sculptor.” 

No. 89. BonrFazio DE’ Pitati. The Flight into Egypt. 

The Child, ministered to by angels, depicts an episode 
in the Gospel of the Infancy, one of the so-called Apocry- 
phal Gospels. 

Nos. 121, 128. Moroni. Portratts. 

Both are excellent ; advancing years are rendered with 
notable distinction in the male portrait, whilst the 
gentlewoman’s homely simplicity of mien, contrasting 
with her rich, attire is clearly life-drawn. 

No. 161. Bonrrazio pr’ Pirati. The Finding of 
Moses. 

The front of a dower chest, this characteristic colour 
orchestration was formerly given to Giorgione. The 
pomp and circumstance of a Venetian nobleman’s private 
life invests the Biblical episode with all the sumptuary 
social values of the artist’s age. 

No. 130. Bassano. An Old Lady. 

A striking work, in which the characterization of the 
later Netherlands portrait painters is notably fore- 
shadowed. 

No. 405. BONIFAZIO DE’ PITATI. Christ among the 
Doctors. 

This, too, is an interesting work of the artist’s maturity. 
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No. 409. SEBASTIANO DEL PiomsBo. SBaccio Valort. 

If somewhat darkened, this portrait is yet of peculiar 
historic interest. Baccio Valori abjured the republican 
principles of his family and order, he assisted to over- 
throw the Gonfalonier Piero Soderini in 1512, and, 
the ardent supporter of Pontifical Medici ambitions, 
he turned against the defenders of Florence in 1528, 
revealing the state of their forces to the Imperial and 
Pontifical assailants. Nemesis, however, overtook Valori 
when, having reverted to his family’s traditional politics, 
he joined the anti-Medician party under Filippo Strozzi, 
and, captured with him and his own two sons after their 
defeat at Montemurlo in 1537, he was executed for high 
treason when Filippo Strozzi was alleged to have taken 
his own life in prison. 


Room OF FLORA 


The two inlaid marble tables possess topographic 
interest, one depicts the Grand-Ducal dairy villa, yet 
standing, though partly rebuilt, in the public park, 
Cascine, and the other shows the Torretta Baths and 
Drinking Hall at Montecatini, whose medicinal springs, 
known from medieval times, were first developed by the 
Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, and now rank foremost 
among health resorts. Canova’s statue of Venus was 
commissioned by King Louis of Etruria, for whom the 
great sculptor had undertaken to copy the Venus dei 
Medici, but he preferred justly to interpret his own idea. 
The most notable pictures are :— 

Nos. 87, 88. ANDREA DEL Sarto. Scenes from the Life 
of Joseph. 

In 1528 Andrea del Sarto, Granacci, and Pontormo were 
commissioned to paint a series of panels for the decora- 
tion of Margherita Acciajuoli’s bridal chamber by her 
father-in-law, Salvi Borgherini. King Francis I, hearing 
these paintings justly praised in Florence, instructed his 
agent, Giovan Battista della Palla, to buy them on any 
terms. Margherita’s reception and her refusal of any » 
terms offered are picturesquely recorded in Vasari’s 
pages. The two panels by Granacci are at the Uffizi 
(Nos. 2150, 2152). 
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No. 149. Bronzino. Guidobaldo II, Duke of Urbino. 

Vasari’s description of a portrait by Pontormo of 
Cardinal Ippolito de Medici, with his favourite hound, 
had led to this attribution, both as regards the painter 
and his sitter. But Bronzino’s manner, notably in the 
summary treatment of hands, is evident not less than the 
analogy with Zuccheri’s traditional portrait of Guido- 
baldo (No. 138, Hall of Venus), now relegated to anony- 
mity. 

No. 379. Pontormo. Adoration of the Magi. 

A graceful composition, executed for the front panel 
of a dower chest. Pontormo departs from traditional 
pomp, the single gift proffered to the Child being a 
golden cup. 

No. 434. Bronzino. Luca Martini. 

This is one of Bronzino’s most telling portrayals where, 
unhindered by the courtier’s purpose to please a patron, 
he paints with the freedom and vigour with which Venice 
seems to have privileged her artists beyond others of 
that day. Luca Martini was Ducal Commissioner at 
Pisa, and devised a scheme for reclaiming the neighbour- 
ing marshland. The townships included in his engineer- 
ing labours are inscribed on the map before him. 


Room OF THE PUTTI 


The small barrel-vaulted room with a decoratively 
frescoed ceiling contains only a very few notable pictures 


now. 
Nos. 451, 455. RACHEL RUYSCH. Fruit and Flowers. 

Both are most delicately painted. The bloom upon 
the fruit and flowers appears actually to have stolen 
a march upon Nature. Accessories, birds’ nests with 
eggs, etc., are pictured with a rare dexterity, and the 
lizard sucking an egg, credited with a strange feat, 
suggests odd humour in animal life. 

No. 462. VAN Huysum. Flowers. 

This, too, is an exquisite delineation of the contents 
of Nature’s spring flower basket. 

No. 320. ANNIBALE Caraccl. Landscape. 

To find this painter of manly strength among the con- 
templators of and interpreters of scenery connotes a 
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subtle multiplicity of vision. We are shown the familiar 
boundary land between Tuscany and the Roman State 
with Radicofani upon the skyline. The colour is cool 
and harmonious. 

No. 467. ABRAHAM BREUGHEL. The Virgin and Child. 

But few pictures of which this clever flower painting, 
with an inset of the Holy Family is one, can be credited 
authoritatively to this son of the younger Jan Breughel, 
who worked in Rome and died in 1690 at Naples. 

We once more retrace our steps and pass through the 
Halls of the Education of Jove and the Iliad into the 
Vestibule at the head of the stairs where, before leaving 
the gallery, we may note in the passage hall leading to 
the Uffizi Corridor, No. 133. SALVATOR Rosa. Battle 
Scene. This striking composition was the first com- 
mission entrusted to the artist after his arrival at the 
Medici court. The unhorsed soldier, with a shield 
inscribed ‘‘ saRo,” is said to introduce self-portrayal in 
lieu of a signature. 

To visit the Gallery of Nineteenth Century Italian Art, 
now transferred from the Accademia delle Belle Arti to a 
suite on the second floor of the palace, we cross the 
piazza and enter the central fore-court by the main gate- 
way, where a lift (charge) or the main staircase give 
access to this collection. 


THE ACCADEMIA DELLE BELLE ARTI, ARCH- 
FEOLOGICAL, NATIONAL, BARGELLO, AND 
OTHER MUSEUMS 


ACCADEMIA DELLE BELLE ARTI 


HE institution of an Academy of Fine Arts had com- 

mended itself to the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, who 
to that end caused the San Matteo Hospice, founded in 
the fourteenth century by a Florentine merchant, Lemmo 
di Balduccio of Montecatini, to be incorporated with the 
great hospital of Santa Maria Nuova; the Hospice and 
adjacent convent buildings in Via Ricasoli reaching to 
Piazza San Marco being found suitable for his intentions. 
The Grand-Ducal architect, G. M. Paoletti (1723-1813), 
was ordered to adapt the premises for the joint purpose 
of a School of Art (still extant) and a Museum to con- 
tain the pictures taken from churches, religious houses, 
corporation halls, and chapels in course of suppression 
or amalgamation. To these have been added works of 
art from other religious houses, secularized under the 
Napoleonic regime and later legislation. 

Founded in 1784, the third in date after the Pitti and 
Uffizi Galleries open to the public, the Accademia must 
be regarded to-day rather as a necessary introduction 
to the first-named collections. The recent redistribution 
of the pictures in the Museums of Florence, whilst con- 
centrating representative works of art at the Uffizi and 
transferring the entire collection of Fra Angelico’s paint- 
ings to San Marco, has restored a number of * primitives,” 
formerly at the Uffizi and other places, to the Accademia. 
We enter through a long Hall or nave ending in a circular 
tribune flanked by a shallow right and longer left transept, 
off which the Rooms and Halls open. The late Professor 
F. De Fabris had designed this Hall in 1873 to afford an 
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adequate view of Michelangelo’s colossal statue of David 
which, from 1504 onwards, had stood upon the steps 
before the Signoria Palace. Century-long exposure 
having rendered advisable the removal under cover of 
this magnificent piece of statuary, an exact facsimile 
was erected in 1910 upon the spot chosen by the mighty 
sculptor who had judged rightly the need of a massive 
architectural background for his work. 


PLAN OF THE ACCADEMIA 


Tribune 


Left 


Centre 


Vestibule 


THE NAVE 


The walls are hung with five tapestry panels, after 
Bronzino’s cartoons, depicting the Days of the Creation. 
Gold thread in the lights enhances the effect of the land- 
scape and vegetation rendered with graphic accuracy. 
A quaint fancy informs the ‘“‘ Naming of the beasts and 
fowls of the air,’’ the animals, great and small, walking 
in pairs, cats and mice together, and the reptiles led by 
the tortoise and the snail. In front are placed Michel- 
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angelo’s unfinished or rather his rejected “‘ Captives,” 
the completed statuary intended for the tomb of Pope 
Julius II having found their way to the Louvre. These 
“ fragments,’ set up in the Grotto designed by Buon- 
talenti (1536-1608), at the foot of Vasari’s Corridor, to 
face the entrance to the Boboli Gardens, were presented 
to the Museum in 1907 by King Victor Emmanuel. 
Another “fragment ”’ is the 5. Matthew, intended for the 
Palladian Duomo frontage, a scheme happily superseded 
by the course of public taste. The shallow transept to 
the right of the David is hung with sixteenth century 
tapestry panels of Florentine manufacture, depicting 
episodes in the Medici fasti; in the centre a torso in 
plaster and clay is stated to be Michelangelo’s working 
model, and casts of his works in London, Rome, and Paris 
are distributed along the walls. Figuratively speaking 
an overflow museum, the Accademia is now full of 
interest for the study of the Florentine art-evolution. 
The interesting collection of “ primitives’’ gathered 
together in Rooms I, II, and III, are an introduction 
to the Uffizi Gallery, whilst the paintings belonging to 
the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries have been ar- 
ranged along chronological lines also in the other Halls. 
The numbering is imperfect throughout, and whilst 
nearly all are of interest for study, only the more pic- 
torially enjoyable works are noted. 


Room I 


Nos. 433, 434, and two unnumbered are examples of 
the great rood-arch crucifixes which invested the early 
medieval churches with an impressiveness akin to that 
conveyed by the colossal representations in mosaic of 
the Saviour at Ravenna, Monreale, etc. 

No. 8566. EARLY Tuscan Scnoor. Thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Magdalen. 

The tall figure of the Saint fully draped in her own 
hair is erect in the centre of a gilded background set 
round with small pictures of episodes in her life drawn 
from the Apocrypha. This interesting example of 
Greco-Latin painting was brought from the 5S, Annun- 


ziata, 
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No. 16. ByZANTINE ScHooL. Fourteenth century. 

This “ ikon ” depicting the Virgin and Child supported 
by angels, and with a framework in which the sixteen 
prophets of the Old Testament figure, is of interest to 
connote the rigid art-canon from which Cimabue and 
Giotto were the first to depart. 

Unnumbered. BONAVENTURA BERLINGHIERI.  S. 
Francis receiving the Stigmata. 

A notable work by this painter, whose only dated work 
is the S. Francis at Pescia, dated 1235. 

No. 135. FLORENTINE ScHoor. Fourteenth century. 
The Crucifixion, with the Virgin, the Magdalen, and S. 
John the Baptist at the foot of the Cross. 


Room II 


Unnumbered. AGNOLo Gappi. Our Lady of Mercy. 

A delicately composed small picture representing the 
Virgin folding a community of nuns and four young girls 
under her mantle. 

Unnumbered. AGNoLo GappI. Three small panels, 
with (1) The Stigmata of S. Francis ; (2) The Conversion 
of S. Paul; and (3) The Nativity, are good examples of 
this follower of Giotto. 

Unnumbered. BERNARDO Dappi. Crucifixion. 

The back of this diptych is also delicately painted. 

No. 8467. GIOVANNI DA MiLano. Pieta. 

A very fine work. Inscribed and dated 1365. Brought 
from the secularized Monastery of San Girolamo, Florence. 

No. 8455. GIOVANNI DA MiLano. Virgin and Child 
with Saints. 

Also a very notable triptych. SS.Catherine, John the 
Baptist, and Elizabeth of Hungary, and to the right the 
Crucifixion. This, too, is a very characteristic example, 
finely modelled and coloured. 


Room III 


Unnumbered. TADpDEOGAppI. Scenes from the Gospels 
and Episodes in the Life of S. Francis. 

These pleasing little scenes were formerly ascribed to 
Giotto upon the authority of Vasari, who was credited 
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_with the decoration of doors for the presses of the 
Sacristy in Santa Croce. Taddeo Gaddi’s work has now 
been rearranged in its original form, thus assisting the 
appreciation of rare decorative quality. _ 

Unnumbered. Pacino pI Bonacuipa. Tree of Jesse. 

Brought from the Convent of Monticelli, in 1849. 
Compare with the great similar composition which fills 
the rear wall of the former large Refectory, now the 
Museum of the Santa Croce Board of Works. 

No. 3146. FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Fourteenth century. 
The Annunciation. 

_ This fine composition notable for the spatial perspec- 
tive and freedom of the grouping has been ascribed to 
Cavallini. The arms of the Dominican Order connote 
“* provenance ”’ from San Marco. 

Nos. 39, 44, 45. SCHOOL oF GroTTo. These three 
small panels depict: (1) SS. Nicholas ; (2) Peter; and 
(3) John the Baptist. : 

Unnumbered. SCHOOL OF BERNARDO DaDDI, Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. Triptych. 

Formerly ascribed to Ugolino da Siena. This painting 
adorned the original high altar in Santa Maria Novella. 

No. 130. Puccio pi Simone. Polyptych. 

The Virgin and Child is between SS. Laurence, Onofrio, 
James, and Bartholomew. The Saints are notably 
characterized. 

No. 9. Pacino pa BonaGuipa, Crucifixion. 

The donor’s name, Symon Presbiter, and that of the 
artist, with the date (1310), may be read at the foot of 
the painting. Formerly in the Church of S. Firenze, 
and bought for sixty sequins by the Government in 1848. 

We retrace our steps into the vestibule and enter the 
left transept, where the two remaining panels of the 
Days of the Creation and two others of the Medici history 
series (right transept) fill the walls. Two original plaster 
models of statuary by Gianbologna, The Rape of the 
Sabines and Virtue Victorious over Vice, the former in 
marble, stands in the loggia opposite the Signoria Palace, 
and the latter in the fore-court of the “ Bargello,” 
complete the decoration. A door to the left opens into 
the former Perugino and Botticelli Rooms, now neither 
named nor numbered. 
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CENTRE ROOM 


Paintings by and of the Orcagna School have been 
collected here, among which the following are of interest. 
(Several pictures are still without numbers.) From the 
lett: — \ 

ScHoort oF ORcAGNA. The Trinity, with SS. Romuald 
and Andrew. Triptych. 

Formerly ascribed to Niccolo di Pietro Gerini, this 
altar-piece, inscribed with the donor, Johannes Ghiberti’s 
name, and the date (1355), was brought from the Monas- 
tery of Santa Maria degl Angeli. 

Orcacna. The Vision of S. Bernard. Polyptych. 

The artist has introduced two Saints infrequently 
depicted, namely, SS. Longinus and Hubert, besides 
SS. Romuald and Mark. Episodes in the lives of 
SS. Benedict and Bernard, SS. Stephen and Hubert 
adorn the predella. The Annunciation Angel and the 
’ Virgin and the Saviour are depicted in the cusps. 

ScHoor oF OrcAGNA. The Circumcision. Triptych. 

The two Saints are SS. John the Baptist and Benedict. 
The date (1364) marks the advance of this school towards 
spatial freedom in composition. 

No. 458. GIOVANNI DEL Ponte. The Coronation of the 
Virgin. Triptych. 

A very decorative composition. The Saints are SS. 
Francis, John the Baptist, Ivo (the patron of Orphans), 
and Dominic. Brought from the East Corridor of the 
Uffizi Gallery, where this painting was ascribed to Jacopo 
dal Casentino. 


LEFr Room 


Paintings by late fourteenth and early fifteenth century 
artists are displayed here, among which may be noted :— 

SPINELLO ARETINO. Thé Virgin and Child with SS. 
Paulinus, John the Baptist, Andrew, and Matthew. 
Triptych. 

An interesting work, dated 1391, and inscribed with 
the painter’s name. S. Paulinus is one of the patron 
saints of Lucca, and the picture was brought to the 
Accademia from the Church of S. Andrea in that city. 

No. 8468. SPINELLO ARETINO and LORENZO DiI NiccoLd 
The Coronation of the Virgin. Polyptych. 
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This work, notable for the number of attendant Saints 
and Apostles, was commissioned, as the inscription states, 
in 1401 by the chapter of the S. Felicita Nunnery, 
governed by the Abbess Laura de Mozzi. Their patron, 
S. Felicitas, figures among the attendants, with SS. 
Andrew and John the Baptist. 

ROSSELLI DI JAcopo FrancHI. The Coronation of the 
Virgin. Triptych. 

The larger figures are strangely lifeless if we recall the 
art of which Massaccio was the exponent at this date 
(1420), inscribed upon the painting. The accessories 
and smaller figures, however, are delicate. 

Mariotro pi Naro (d. 1424). The Virgin and Child. 

He holds a goldfinch, an antecedent symbol of the 
Passion. The two kneeling votaries are SS. Stephen 
and Reparata. 

RossELLo pi JAcopo Francui. The Virgin and Child 
with Attendant Saints. Triptych. 

This decorative altar-piece was brought from the 
Benedictine Priory at Le Campora, near Florence. 


RiGHT-HAND Room 


The general character of the paintings hung here 
connotes the art of the fourteenth and primitive fifteenth 
century schools, completing its cycle. We may note :— 

No. 139. FLORENTINE ScHooLt. Fourteenth century. 
The Virgin in Glory with Attendant Saints. Polyptych. 

An elaborate work. SS. Clare and Catherine are 
kneeling. The others are SS. Lawrence, John the Bap- 
tist, Francis, and Stephen, and in the predella on either 
side of the nativity are SS. Agatha, Sebastian, Barth- 
olomew, Agnes, Nicholas, Henry, Onofrio, Clare, and 
Augustine. Dated 1393, the inscription records the gift 
of the altar-piece to the Nunnery of S. Clare at Monticelli, 
near Florence, and the painting’s repairin 1412. Brought 
thence to the Accademia in 1799. 

FLORENTINE ScHoor. Fourteenth century. Altar- 
pieces with Predella, SS. Lawrence, Catherine, and Catus. 

Formerly ascribed to Zanobi Strozzi. The two latter 
formed the wings of a triptych, and all three are finely 
coloured. 
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GIOVANNI DEL Bionpo. The Annunciation. Polyptych. 

This elaborate composition was formerly at Santa 
Maria Novella. Several among the numerous Saints are 
identifiable by their emblems. 

No. 4578. FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Fourteenth century. 
The Incredulity of S. Thomas. 

This strikingly coloured work was formerly in the State 
Exchequer Office. 

No. 8369. FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Fourteenth century. 
The Entombment. 

This great altar-piece, formerly ascribed to Niccold di 
Pietro Gerini, is recorded by Vasari in the Oratory of 
Or San Michele (a church in Via Calzaioli, rededicated, 
in the seventeenth century, to S. Charles and now being 
restored). A very striking work, fraught with a notable 
sense of spatial perspective. Taken in 1786 to the 
Misericordia, and thence to the Accademia. 

No. 456. NrccoLd pi PretRO GERINI (?). The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. 

A striking work, the notable feature of which is the 
introduction of the eight special patrons of Florence, 
who are presented to the Virgin by two Apostles. The 
arms of the Bankers’ Guild and Mint, for whom the 
painting was executed, decorate the frame. Brought 
from the Mint to the Uffizi in 1863 and transferred 
recently to this gallery. 

We re-enter the left transept and, mounting the steps, 
proceed to the three great Halls, where the paintings of 
the early and late Quattrocento and first half of the 
sixteenth century have been distributed, and form a 
comprehensive display, to which paintings in the last 
West Corridor Hall, Uffizi Gallery, are to be added 
shortly. The first Hall was the principal ward of Lemmo 
di Balduccio’s Hospice, and the fragment of a fresco 
painting showing a number of patients in their beds was 
recovered not many years ago under the whitewash. 


Hatt [I 


Paintings by Lorenzo Monaco and his school, Bicci di 
Lorenzo, Parri di Spirello, Paolo di Stefano, etc., hang 
here, and we note only :-— 
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No. 8453. Lorenzo Monaco. The Annunciation. 
Triptych. 

The Virgin and Archangel are graceful. The atten- 
dant Saints are: SS. Francis, Procolo with a sword, 
Catherine and Anthony Abbas. Brought to the gallery 
in 1812 from the Badia. 

Nos. 144, 145, 146. LoRENzo Monaco. Predella. 

These small pictures, with scenes from the lives of 
SS. Martin of Tours, Nicholas of Bari and Onuphrius the 
Hermit, and the Nativity are painted with character- 
istic candour. 

FLORENTINE ScHooL. Fourteenth century. The 
Virgin. 

This interesting half-length, formerly in the Uffizi, 
attracted much attention owing to the motto, “ Odi 
laltra Parte,” inscribed at the foot; its probable origin 
being the Court House or Tribunale di Giustizia, which 
was suppressed early in the nineteenth century. 

Lorenzo Monaco, Pieta. 

This interesting work, dated 1404, which, in addition 
to the principal figures, introduces the symbols of the 
Passion, was bought in 1882 from Mr. W. Spence. 

Nos. 11, 12. LoRENzo Monaco. S. John the Evan- 
gelist, the Crucifixion. 

Both these small compositions are notable for their 
delicate brushwork. 

No. 438. Lorenzo Monaco. Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

The grouping is spirited. The donor, an old man 
kneeling, is clearly a life-drawn portrayal. Formerly 
ascribed to Giotto, this painting, once in the Nunnery 
of S. Maria Maddalena dei Pazzi, was taken to the Uffizi 
and recently transferred here. 

No. 15. FLORENTINE Scuoor. Fifteenth century. 
The Virgin with Attendant Saints. 

The fine gold background sets off the miniature-like 
composition with a rare charm. Brought from S. Maria 
Nuova to the Uffizi and transferred here recently. 

ScHooL OF Fra ANGELICO. Episodes in the Life of the 
Virgin. Polyptych. 

Transparent colour lends charm to scenes conceived 
along traditional lines. 
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FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Fourteenth century. A Saint 
giving Alms. 

The scene is rendered with interesting freedom. 

FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Crucifixion. Triptych. 

The Saints are finely coloured. S. Francis is shown 
at the foot of the Cross. 

Bicct pi Lorenzo. The Annunciation. 

A striking work by this pupil of Spinello Aretino. 

PARRI DI SPINELLO. The Virgin and Child with 
Attendant Saints and Angels. 

The cherub garland around her, and a greater vivacity 
in the expression of the Child, confer notable variety 
upon, so to say, a stereotyped theme. 

No. 7. Lorenzo pi Niccotd. The Virgin and Child 
with SS. Lawrence, Mark, James, and Sebastian. Triptych. 

Also ascribed to Niccold di Piero Gerini. A feature 
notable in paintings by this group of artists is S. Sebastian, 
always shown clothed and carrying his emblem, the arrow. 

MariottTo pi Naro. The Annunciation. 

The bright colour lends distinct attraction to this work 
of a little-known painter. 

SCHOOL OF PIERO DE’ FRANCESCHI. The Resurrection. 

A distinct advance in the direction of human interest. 
The sleeping soldiers are naturally grouped. 

PAOLO DI STEFANO. The Ascension. Triptych. 

Beside the Virgin with the Apostles are SS. Lawrence, 
John the Baptist, Augustine, and Bernard. The bright 
colour of this artist’s work, who is recorded in 1429 in the 
Painters’ Guild, heralds Domenico Veneziano. 

FLORENTINE ScHooL. Fifteenth century. The Es- 
pousals of S. Catherine. 

The episode is treated with delicacy. The attendant 


Saints are SS. Dorothea, Agnes, Mary Magdalen, and 
Elizabeth of Hungary. 


JeOrabis. Ih! 


The paintings here comprise interesting, also choice 
examples of the Florentine fifteenth century painters 
whose more representative works have been taken to 
the Uffizi Gallery. We may note :— 


ANDREA DI Giusto. The Virgin bestowing her Girdle 
upon S. Thomas. 
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The attendant Saints are SS. Catherine and Francis, 
episodes from whose lives and the death of the Virgin 
are depicted in the predella. Andrea di Giusto matricu- 
lated in 1428 in the Painters’ Guild. 

No. 291. FLORENTINE ScHoor. Fifteenth century. 
The Trinity. 

Brilliantly composed, the conventional theme is treated 
with conspicuous vitality. Brought from the Monastery 
of S. Panerazio. 

No. 52. Cosimo RossELui. S. Barbara in Glory. 

This notable work was commissioned by the Guild of 
German merchants for their chapel in the SS. Annun- 
ziata, and dedicated with an inscription. The attendant 
patrons are SS. John the Baptist and Matthew, the 
advocates respectively of Florence and the Merchant- 
Bankers’ Guild. 

No. 160. SCHOOL oF Fitippino. The Virgin and Child 
with S. John. 

The familiar scene is laid in a most attractive landscape. 

No. 159. ALESSIO BALpovinETTI. The Trinity. 

An important work, although much damaged. Vasarl 
records the commission of Gherardo and Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi for the high altar of S. Tranita to complete 
the apse, the walls of which had also been frescoed by 
the artist. The Saints kneeling are SS. Benedict and 
Giovan Gualberto. Baldovinetti, in his ‘‘ Ricordi,”’ 
notes dates of commission, 1470, completion 1472, and 
of payment eighty-nine florins. 

No. 1278. ScHooLt oF VERROCCHIO. The Virgin and 
Child Enthroned. 

A creditable school-piece. The patrons are SS. Zanobi, 
holding a model of the city of Florence, Francis, Nicholas 
of Bari, and John the Baptist. The influence of Ghir- 
landajo is manifest in this interesting work. 

No. 8457. FLORENTINE SCHOOL OF THE FIFTEENTH 
Century. The Bridal Procession of Boccaccio Adimari 
and Lisa Ricasoli. 

The architecture, customs, and social life of medieval 
Florence are most attractively pictured for us in this, 
perhaps the most generally popular work outside religious 
art. The city colours, white and red, form the canopy 
under which the procession walks from the church. The 
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musicians occupy the site of the Adimari “ Loggia,” 
demolished for street widening at the head of Via Cal- 
zaioli and Piazza del Duomo, marked by an inscription. 
The two elderly gentlewomen seated by the Baptistery 
are obviously intended to depict the parents. Whether 
their expression is due to imperfect technique or to a 
craftsman’s purposeful humour must: be left to the 
imagination. This decorative composition was intended, 
as some believe, for the front panel of Madonna Lisa’s 
dower-chest, and by others as a portion of the wainscoting 
decoration of a room in her home. Commissioned about 
1420 and long lost to ken, the picture was bought in 
1826 for the Museum for only fifty sequins. 

Nos. 59, 60. Botticini. SS. Augustine and Monica. 

Characteristic works, formerly ascribed to Antonio del 
Pollaiuolo. 

No. 154. FLORENTINE ScHOOL. Tobias and the Arch- 
angels. 

A very interesting work, formerly ascribed to Botticini, 
the gold background is particularly effective to set off 
the notably individual types. The Doni family arms 
appear in the corner, probably to mark their gift to the 
Badia, whence the painting was brought to the Museum. 

No. 156. ScHooL OF BoTTicELLi. Pieta. 

Finely grouped and a creditable school-piece. 

No. 5. NER1 pI Bicct. The Annunciation. Triptych. 

This is one of the artist’s best works in which the 
influence of Filippo Lippi is evident. Intense spiritual 
sentiment is allied to notable decorative architectural and 
landscape values. The attendant Saints are SS. Apol- 
lonia and Luke the Evangelist, whom tradition also 
credit with portrayals of the Virgin. The inscription 
records the commission, in 1459, for the Compagnia di 
San Giorgio at the Spirito Santo Monastery. 

Giusto DI ANDREA. The Virgin and Child. 

The scene, set against a golden background, is thereby 
vitalized. The attendants are SS. Bonaventure, Louis 
of Toulouse, Francis, Gerome, Bernardino of Siena, and 
Sebastian. 

No. 5. NEr1 pi Ricci. Annunciation. 

This is another attractive rendering of the familiar 
theme. According to the inscription, the gift of Angelo 
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Neri, son of Messer Andrea Vettori, dated 1463, to the 
Badia, the painting was brought to the Museum in 1810, 
No. 22. NERI DI Bicct. Coronation of the Virgin. 
The golden background here also suffuses the composi- 
tion with vitality. The Archangel, S. Michael, holding 
the scales where a man’s soul is weighed is effective. 
Facing him is S. Stephen. 
No. 26. NERI DI Bicct. Coronation of the Virgin. 
This, too, is a finely grouped and effective composi- 
tion. The attendant Saints are SS. Catherine, Barbara, 
Paul, Benedict, John the Baptist, and John the Divine. 


Hatt III 


Paintings of the latter fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century have been brought together here to complete 
the introductory cycle of Florentine schools whose most 
representative works have been taken to the Uffizi. The 
more notable pictures are :— 

No. 88. BorriceLyt1. The Virgin Enthroned, 

The attendant Saints kneeling and standing are: 
SS. Mary Magdalen, John the Baptist, Francis, Catherine, 
Cosmo, and Damiano. The attribution is held to be doubt- 
ful, the painting having been given in turn to Andrea 
del Castagno and to Ghirlandajo. Brought from the 
Church of S. Ambrogio. 

Nos. 89, 91, 93. Frtippreo Lippi. SS. Mary Magdalen, 
Jerome, and John the Baptist. Triptych. ; 

Their somewhat repellent austerity led to the former 
attribution of these striking figures to Andrea del 
Castagno. Brought from the Church of San Procolo. 

Nos. 150, 152. JACOPO DEL SELLAIO. The Entombment, 
The Visitation. 

These small pictures are delicate productions, the last- 
named especially. 

No. 68. Granacci. The Assumption. 

If not an actual copy, this finely coloured work is 
obviously inspired by Andrea del Sarto’s altar-piece 
(Pitti, No. 23), the same Saints figuring in both pic- 
tures. According to Vasari this altar-piece was com- 
missioned for the Vallombrosan community of S. Spirito 
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on the Costa S. Giorgio, and brought to the Museum after 
the suppression of religious houses. 

No. 63. Martotto ALBERTINELLI. The Trinity. 

Painted with this artist’s characteristic brilliancy, and 
recorded by Vasari in the Convent Church of San 
Giuliano (Porta Romana). 

Nos. 83, 87. RrpoLFo GHIRLANDAJO. Angels of the 
Natwwity. 

Ghirlandajo’s noted versatility of manner has led him 
here to follow Granacci’s lead, indeed, to whom these 
wings of an altar-piece formerly in the Church of 
S. Baldassare at Maiano were formerly ascribed. 

No. 94. LorENzo D1 CrEpDI. The Nativity. 

This fine work yields nothing to the similar composi- 
tion transferred to the Uffizi Gallery (No. 8399). The 
grouping is impressive, the types are vigorously char- 
acterized, and the colour-key of the landscape with 
Bethlehem in the distance is very charming. Brought 
here from the Murate Vallombrosan Nunnery at the 
suppression of religious houses. 

No. 8455. FRA BARTOLOMMEO. The Vision of S. 
Bernard. 

This great altar-piece, which, in its general lines, recalls 
Filippino Lippi’s similar composition (Badia), is Fra 
Bartolommeo’s true master-work. Few paintings of that 
day unite spiritual and human sentiment in like measure, 
the latter emphasized by the felicitous rendering of the 
landscape which depicts the countryside about Prato, 
the city of Fra Bartolommeo’s birthplace, with singular 
emotional power. Vasari records the commission in 
1504 by Bernardo del Bianco for his chapel in the Badia. 

No. 6. Buetarpini1. The Virgin and Child, with SS. 
Francis and Mary Magdalen. 

Whilst no marked originality in inspiration or treat- 
ment obtains here, the colour scheme is pleasing, and the 
landscape has notable charm. 

FLORENTINE SCHOOL. Sixteenthcentury. The Virgin 
in Glory with SS. John the Baptist and Lawrence. 

The colour scheme is warm, and the landscape, where 
the Church of S. Catherine of Siena and her home in 
that city are pictured, is treated with graphic realism. 
This altar-piece, formerly in the Dominican Nunnery of 
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Santa Caterina, near San Marco, was also once ascribed 
to Fra Paolino, the pupil and assistant of Fra Bartol- 
ommeo. 

No. 5373. SCHOOL OF BoTTICELLI. Entombment. 

A characteristic composition, where the influence also 
of Signorelli is discernible. The attendants are SS. John 
the Evangelist, Francis, Michael, and Catherine. 

No. 167. ScHoot OF FRA BARTOLOMMEO. The Virgin 
Enthroned with Attendant Saints. 

This decorative composition recalls both Fra Bartol- 
ommeo, and, in some measure, the style and grouping 
adopted by Raphael. The inscription, “‘ Opus Mariotti,”’ 
doubtless only connotes that painter’s workshop, 
although apparently substantiating the former attribu- 
tion. Brought from the Church of the S. Giuliano Monas- 
tery in Florence, where it adorned the high altar. 

No. 169. SCHOOL OF FRA BARTOLOMMEO. The Annun- 
ciation. 

This altar-piece, executed for the Confraternity of San 
Zanobi, is highly praised by Vasari for the care lavished 
upon accessory detail. An inscription on the fald-stool 
dates the work 1510, and names “ Mariotto of Florence ”’ 
as the painter. This closes the enumeration of the more 
notable paintings in Accademia Museum, the arrange- 
ment of which, especially as regards later works, is not 
altogether final. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


Two, or rather three, archeological collections, 
Egyptian, Etruscan, and Roman are displayed in the 
building and adjacent gardens of the former “ Palazzo 
della Crocetta’’ erected by the Lorraine Grand-Dukes 
to lodge State visitors for whom suitable apartments at 
the Pitti Palace was not available. The exhibits are 
arranged in the garden, fore-court, vestibule, ground, and 
first floors. The second floor suite, formerly occupied 
by the Museum of Tapestries, will contain a choice 
collection of Greek vases, Roman pottery, cinerary urns, 
statuary, etc., hitherto stored for lack of space. The 
Jatter collection has been broken up, the more notable 
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specimens of Flemish, Gobelin, and the Florentine 
products of art which flourished until the extinction of 
the Medici dynasty, have been distributed in the Signoria 
Palace, the Uffizi ground-floor vestibules, and Museum 
corridors, the Pitti Palace, the Laurentian Library, etc. 
The annual hanging of tapestry in the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
and also upon the main frontage of the Signoria Palace 
on S. John’s day (24th June), in pursuance of century-old 
usage, affords a striking impression of festive street 
decoration in bygone days. 

The arrangement of the ground-floorrooms (I-X XXIII), 
in the order of chronological topography was planned and 
carried out by the late Director Professor Adriano L. 
Milani. A comprehensive survey is thus obtained of 
Etrurian civilization, commencing with the earliest Lake 
dwellers and embracing the twelve city-kingdoms which, 
one after the other, underlay the dominion of Rome, 
Vetulonia, Volterra, Populonia, Chiusi, Arezzo Orvieto, 
Cortona, Corneto, Perugia, Grosseto, Fiesole, and other 
sites in course of excavation display their treasures of 
their necropoli. The jewellery, foremost the massive 
gold (Corsini) fibula, is of notable interest here, likewise 
the great bronze urns, the pottery and alabaster vases, 
the objects of domestic use, the armour, and remains of 
two chariots, all of which are sidelights upon the social 
life of a lost civilization, whose art alone is projected 
into history. The measure of Etruscan culture may be 
gauged, more particularly in Room XVI, where the 
headless effigy of Artemis Laphria, is confronted by the 
cast of the identical statue of the goddess found perfect 
at Pompeii. Both are held to be Greek marble, and 
copies about the fifth century B.c. of a lost chrysele- 
phantine figure of Artemis. The gardens and fore-court 
contain tombs and monuments reconstructed with 
excavated fragments, the missing portions being added 
in plaster. A striking visual impression can thus be 
gained of Etruscan art vestiges in places where a visit 
may lie outside the traveller’s time-limit. 

The Vestibule at the first floor landing gives access, 
at the left, to Rooms I-VII, which contain Tuscany’s 
excavation work in Egypt, directed in 1828-29 by Ippolito 
Rossellini in concert with the French expedition under 
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Champollion, to which have been added also the finds of 
Professor Ernesto Schiaparelli (1885, 1890, 1891), and 
more recent acquisitions. Room II contains wooden 
funereal statuettes dating to about 2900 B.c. from a 
tomb, a limestone bust, probably of the eighteenth 
dynasty, etc. 


Rooms VIII-XV 


Contain Etruscan bronzes, vases, funerary statuary, 
urns, etc., and many vases found in the Etruscan sites, 
which bear a marked Hellenic character and are of sur- 
passing artistic worth. 


Room XII 


Displays a fine array of the latter, arranged in chrono- 
logical sequence from the seventh century B.c. onwards. 
Notable at once for its dimensions and the wealth of 
decoration is the ‘“‘ crater’ painted by the Greek crafts- 
man Klytias in the workshop of the Athenian potter 
Ergotymos about the year 570 B.c. Found near Chiusi 
in 1815 by the French antiquary M. Alexandre Francois, 
this vase was accidentally broken, the 638 pieces, how- 
ever, being skilfully and happily fitted together by 
Sr. Pietro Zei. 

We pass through Room XIII into Room XVI, where 
the small Greek and Roman bronze statuettes, many 
among which formed part of the collection made by the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I, deserve particular notice. 


Room XVII 


Here it may be stated stands the gem of this collection in 
regard to Hellenic sculpture. The nearly life-size bronze 
statue of a youth shown in the act of proffering a libation 
is a first-rate example of Hellenic art of the fifth century 
B.c. L’Idolino, as the statue is named, was found amid 
the débris of a Roman villa near Pesaro in 1530, and 
taken to the Ducal della Rovere collection at Urbino, 
whence it was brought to Florence with the remaining 
art-treasures of her family by the Grand-Duchess Vittoria, 
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consort of Ferdinando II. The elaborate bronze pedestal 
is contemporary with the discovery of the statue inferen- 
tially named Bacchus by Cardinal Bembo in the inscrip- 
tion he dictated ‘“‘ Ut potui huc veni Delphi et fratre 
relicto,’’ which, however, modern scholarship has not 
accepted. An over life-size head of a horse (Roman 
period) stands by the window. We retrace our steps to 
Room XIX, where, among other objects of interest, the 
collection of coins and medals formed by Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, and added to by his ducal successors, is dis- 
played. 

Room X contains, inter alia, the small silver gilt, 
“situla’’ or pail wrought by the Etruscan craftsman 
Plicasnas, seventh century B.c., found at Chiusi; and 
another in bronze, third century B.c., found near Bolsena. 
Among the funerary monuments in Rooms XX and XXI 
the painted terra-cotta sarcophagus from Chiusi, of which 
a bronze coin found inside fixes an approximate date 
(216-147 B.c.), and the equally finely storied alabaster 
sarcophagus from Corneto Tarquinia, about the fourth 
century B.C.,areimportant. The bronzes, large and small, 
in Room XI deserve close attention. Foremost among 
them is the Chimera, that mythical animal, with the 
head of a goat, the body of a leopard, and the tail of a 
serpent, which was slain by the hero Bellerophon. This 
figure was found in 1554 near Arezzo and promptly 
acquired by the Grand-Duke Cosimo I at whose command 
Benvenuto Cellini united the broken pieces and added 
the monster’s tail. This figure, to which the Etruscan 
inscription upon the animal’s right foreleg adds historic 
interest, has been assigned to the fifth century B.c., the 
period of the Minerva statue derived from a Greek 
original, also found near Arezzo in that year. Another 
remarkable bronze here is the statue of an Orator, which 
was dredged up in 1555 from Lake Thrasymene. The 
inscription upon the folds of the toga identifies the 
Orator with one Aulus Metellus, thus offering a notable 
example of the portrait statuary, funereal and otherwise, 
for which the civilization and art of Etruria, prominent 
in that period, is subject to marked Hellenic influences, 
the more in the fourth and third centuries B.c., to which 
the statue is credibly assigned. 
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THE BARGELLO OR NATIONAL MUSEUM 


The Museum is housed in the former residence of the 
Podesta or military governor of Florence, from the close 
of the fourteenth century a mere nominal Imperial dig- 
nity. From the middle years of the sixteenth to the close 
of the eighteenth century, this stately pile was the State 
prison, yet from the standpoint of history, art, and 
also its architecture, yielding nothing in importance to 
the Signoria Palace. The Bargello Palace (to give the 
structure its later name) was begun in 1250 upon the 
site of houses and a tower confiscated from the Boscoli, a 
Ghibelline exiled family, and was intended for the residence 
of the Capitano del Popolo, an official instituted in 1266 
by the victorious Guelph party to administer the new 
Commonwealth. The completion of the Signoria Palace, 
early in the fourteenth century, transferred the seat of 
civic government thither, and the Podesta (i.e. military 
governor, a yearly office), held his state here until, long 
a sinecure, the charge lapsed in 1502 with the institution 
of the life Gonfaloniership under Piero Soderini. The 
new Statute enacted after Soderini’s overthrow in 1512, 
and the Medici restoration, instituted a Judiciary Board ; 
the Consiglio della Ruota, occupied the palace until 1574, 
when other quarters being assigned to them, the palace 
now became the State Prison and the residence of the 
Bargello or Chief of Police. The abolition of the Con- 
siglio della Ruota by the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo 
in 1782 brought about the suppression also of their 
executive officer, the Bargello’s jurisdiction, when the 
prison doors were thrown open, the instruments of tor- 
ture, the headsman’s block, and other barbarous means 
of extracting confessions of guilt were publicly burnt 
in the palace fore-court. Unoccupied during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the recovery, in 1840, of 
the chapel fresco-decoration suggested the destination 
of a Museum for the “ Bargello”’ Palace ; the work of 
restoration commenced in 1857, being completed in all 
essential features some eight years later. 

The best view of the massive rectangle topped by a 
heavy battlemented cornice and the Boscoli Tower at the 
north-west corner is to be obtained from the south at the 
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entrance to Via del Proconsolo from Piazza San Firenze, 
a picturesque, irregular ellipse flanked on the west by 
the Gondi Palace; on the east by S. Firenze, a hand- 
some, seventeenth century baroque frontage, the church, 
designed by Giuliano da San Gallo (1490-1501), remain- 
ing where the Oratorian Congregation’s convent has 
become part of the Law Courts. The Signoria Palace 
east frontage closes the vista. The tall, single lancet- 
tower window frames the bell, captured from the castello 
of Montale, near Pistoia, in 1302, with the inscription 
above it, ‘‘ All onore di Dio e della Patria,’’ a memorial 
of civic patriotism. The north side was used in medieval 
times as a pictorial pillory, the portraits of enemies of 
the State being there held up to public execration. 
Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, whose overthrow in 
1343 had set the seal upon Florentine civic liberties, was 
one of the personages thus commemorated by Giottino, 
1344. Later victims of political odium were found among 
Cosimo de Medici’s adversaries after his return from 
exile in 1434, ‘“ hung’”’ by Andrea del Castagno, whence 
the artist’s sobriquet degli Impiccati. Botticelli was 
called upon in 1478 thus to “ hang ’’ the Pazzi conspira- 
tors, assassins of Giuliano de Medici. An interesting 
memory, all vestige of painting has long disappeared 
from those walls. The two rows of graceful, double 
lancet, marble-pillared and traceried windows relieve the 
massive building’s austerity. The west doorway facing 
the Badia Church opens to a great vaulted Hall where 
a notable collection of armour, medizval and Renais- 
sance weapons and artillery, invites attention ; the great 
bronze cannon here was cast in 1638 for the defences of 
Leghorn. Doors opposite and to the left lead through 
another gloomy chamber to the fore-court, which is, 
perhaps, the finest medieval palace interior extant, 
with its walls cloistered upon three’ sides, and on the 
fourth a wide stone stairway with a rectangular door- 
lintel midway ascending to the first floor Verone or 
portico supported by Gothic pillars. The wall decora- 
tion of painted and sculptured armorial bearings of 
successive Podesta, reaching nearly to the battlemented 
roof, are the vignettes to unnumbered pages of the city’s 
story. 
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The rear walls of the ground-floor arcades display the 
coloured armorial bearings of the ancient city wards, 
and here we note valuable statuary of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century. Vincenzo Danti, Michelangelo’s 
pupil, is represented by a group of two combatants 
called Honour Conquering Fraud ; The Dying Adonis, by 
Vincenzo de Rossi, is a notable work, and Giam Bologna’s 
massive Virtue Conquering Vice should not be overlooked 
(original plaster model in the Accademia delle Belle 
Arti). The modern very beautiful bronze statue of a 
youth fishing, by the eminent Neapolitan sculptor 
Vincenzo Gemito, was presented by Comm. A. Minozzi, 
and does not appear out of place. We may note here 
also the fine twelfth century domed marble font brought 
from the Church of San Frediano Lucca. The large 
and elaborate wrought-iron beacon-holder by Giulio 
Serafini is a notable specimen of seventeenth century 
craftsmanship. Before proceeding farther through the 
ground-floor rooms and those of the first and second 
storeys stairs at the east end, it should be noted that 
all the exhibits are fully labelled and for the most part 
found where indicated, although the projected removal 
of the Carrand collection of small bronzes, ivories, 
ceramics, enamels, etc., to the Bardini Municipal Museum 
will involve a further re-arrangement. There is no 
official catalogue yet issued. 

The stone lions with gilded crowns formerly guarding 
the palace portals which, until recently, stood by the 
entrance to the Halls of Stone Sculpture and the Chimney- 
piece or Michelangelo Room have been temporarily 
removed (1926). The first-mentioned room contains a 
number of sculptured sarcophagi, statuary, fragments of 
tracery, etc., brought from secularized convents and 
churches and houses demolished in the course of town 
planning which affords a good purview of the Tuscan 
stonemason-sculptor’s craft from its inception to the 
sixteenth century. The Hall of the Chimney-piece opens 
to the right, and here, commencing with that structure 
commissioned by Pier Francesco Borgherini from Bene- 
detto da Rovezzano, a master-work, almost all the exhibits 
are worthy of careful study, illustrating, as they do, the 
Golden Age of Florentine sculpture. We may note the 
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two marble lavabo niches by the door by the same artist, 
commissioned by Pier Francesco di Folco Portinari for 
his palazzo in Via del Corso. (No. 4, to-day the chief 
office of the Credito Toscano Bank.) The Bust of Brutus, 
a late work by Michelangelo; his David, about 1530 ; 
the superb round relief of the Virgin and Child with 
S. John, about 1504; an oblong relief with the Martyr- 
dom of S. Andrew ; the Mask of a Faun, with a broken 
tooth, formerly ascribed to the master’s ’prentice days, 
should be studied as the introduction to his magnum opus 
in the Sacristy of S. Lorenzo. The master’s bust by’ 
Daniele da Volterra vitalizes the presence to which his 
followers, Tribolo, Vincenzo Danti, Bartolommeo Am- 
manati and Francavilla bring the tribute of their 
inspiration. The small models of river-gods, of Day and 
Twilight; Vincenzo Danti’s bronzes; his own and 
Francavilla’s Patriarchs, and Ammanati’s Leda are all 
Michelangeloesques. The bust of the Gyvand-Duke 
Cosimo I, formerly ascribed to Baccio Bandinelli, is now 
authoritatively given to Vincenzo Danti. Thestone stairs 
in the courtyard lead into the Loggia or Verone, the design 
of which has been ascribed to Orcagna. But many will 
prefer to use the interior staircase and follow the order 
of the rooms to the left, passing on through the Verone 
to the Hall of Donatello, the ante and Presence Chambers, 
the Chapel and the other Halls to the rooms where the 
choice early Renaissance bronzes have been collected. 


THE VERONE 


Here are Donatello’s famous Marzocco, or symbolical 
Lion of Florence (facsimile on a pedestal at the steps 
before the Signoria Palace), the exquisitely graceful 
Mercury, poised upon the Earth bearing aloft his 
Caduceus by Giambologna, a turkey and an eagle vigor- 
ously modelled, garden decorations by the same artist, 
besides fountain figures, Cupids and a Satyr, brought 
from the villa of Castello. 


HALL 


Formerly the Council-chamber. The proportions, the 
height (taking in two floors), have admitted the erection 


ST. GEORGE 


From the marble statue by Donatello in the Museo Nazionale 
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here of a cast of Donatello’s colossal equestrian statue 
(at Padua) of the Condottiere, in the service of the 
Venetian Republic. Evasmo da Narni, surnamed Gat- 
tamelata (d. 1443). In the centre of the north wall, 
S. George, commissioned for Or San Michele by the 
Armourers’ Guild (facsimile in situ), is justly accounted 
Donatello’s master-work. The artist’s rendering of 
young manhood, a gentle pairfit knight, and a saint has 
idealized here the type of medieval chivalry. The 
David (in a hat), dated about 1435, is the first bronze 
figure of a nude in Florentine art, and Donatello’s success 
thus opens a vista to sculpture new in his day. The 
youthful Baptist (bronze bas relief) may be compared 
with the full-length of the mature preacher, Vox Claman- 
tis, acquired from the Martellifamily. Delightful realism 
informs the several busts of Childven, whom it would 
seem Donatello understood more than any other sculptor 
of his time ; an understanding that vitalizes subtly the 
dancing Cupid standing tiptoe. Here are also Verro- 
cchio’s David, not meditative like Donatello, but a young 
conqueror, the two models submitted by Donatello for 
the Baptistery doors were not accepted, and another 
instance of portrait realism in the coloured terra-cotta 
bust of Niccolo da Uzzano, the Florentine statesman and 
scholar (d. 1434). Note Vecchietta’s recumbent statue 
of M. Socino. The several fine effigies of Saints carved in 
wood and coloured of the Pisan and Sienese schools where 
the germ of the evolution of Florentine sculpture may be 
discerned are representative of a craft little practised by 
Florentines. 


VAR) Ll 


The small turret chamber is at present closed, and this 
ante-room to the Presence Chamber, also named Sala 
del Duca d’Atene but sparsely lighted, is hung with 
French fifteenth century, tapestry, and specimens of 
antique silk and velvet forming part of the Carrand and 
Franchetti collections. 


Hatt III 


This splendid Hall retains the armorial bearings of 
Walter of Brienne, Duke of Athens, azure billetté argent, 
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alionrampantor. Like the Grand Hall, this chamber was 
also converted into prison cells in one of which a notor- 
ious brigand, known as Fra Paolo, was kept in chains 
for thirty-three years until his death in 1675. The valu- 
able collection bequeathed by the late M. Louis Carrand 
of Lyons, is displayed in glass cases, where the small 
bronzes, the ivories, enamels, medals, watches, ceramics 
from Rhodes, Persia, and Italy, fifteenth century Italian 
and Flemish paintings, are all of surpassing interest to 
connoisseurs in those branches of art. 


PAre LV 
The Chapel 


This lofty chamber is wainscoted along two sides with 
fine fourteenth century carved and inlaid choir stall 
panelling. The walls are frescoed throughout, although 
consequent upon neglect followed by whitewash very 
little remains of the decoration ascribed to Giotto, 
recovered in 1840 through the efforts of the British 
painter, Mr. Kirkup. The east wall decoration above 
the altar showed the Saviour in Majesty with the blest 
at His feet, and here a portrait of the young Dante wearing 
the Florentine citizen’s scarlet gown and cap, came to 
light. Restoration has damaged the best-known and 
perhaps best-authenticated life-drawn likeness of the 
poet sadly, but Mr. Kirkup’s sketch made at the time 
reveals the undoubtedly first-hand portrayal of his 
friend by Giotto. 

The glass case by this wall contains a fine silver reli- 
quary bust of S. Ignatius, ascribed to Maso da Finiguerra. 
The great niello plaque, niello “‘ paces ’’ croziers, ascribed 
to this artist, until recently exhibited in the “ Argenti ”’ 
Museum, are to be brought here. The model, by Andrea 
da Empoli, of a silver altar of the Baptistery should not 
be overlooked, nor the missals and Psalters in cases by 
the west wall, brought from S. Maria Nuova. 


ALTA, 


Returning into Hall III, we may note by the left door 
the very fine grey stone fireplace, dated 1478, and the 
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long chamber where the notable collection of medieval 
and Renaissance specimens of the armourers’ art 
bequeathed by Comm. Ressman form a feature ; among 
which a sword of Venetian fifteenth century workman- 
ship is perhaps the finest item. The case by the window 
contains valuable historic Medici relics. Benvenuto 
Cellini’s wax medallion portrait of Francesco I de Medici 
is authenticated by the Prince’s autograph letter ad- 
dressed with the gift to Bianca Cappelo. This romantic 
memorial was presented to the Museum in 1925 by 
Sr. Ferdinando Vaj, to whose family it had devolved 
through inheritance. The likeness is subtly vital, and 
the only time when Francesco is known to have made a 
lengthened stay at Pisa with his father the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I, dates this unique example of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s versatility, in 1571, the last year of his life. 
The great onyx and chalcedony cammeo, carved by 
Giovanni Antonio de Rossi, with the portraits of Duke 
Cosimo I, his consort, Eleonora de Toledo, and their five 
surviving sons: Fyvancesco, afterwards Grand-Duke ; 
Giovanni, Garzia, Ferdinando, who succeeded his brother 
in the Dukedom, and Pietyo, deserves all Vasari’s 
encomium. Correspondence preserved in the State 
Archives records the commission given in 1556-57 to 
“Maestro Gio. Ant. de Rossi da Milano intagliatore di 
-cammei,’’ a sum of money to be paid on account by the 
Comptroller for the work which took the artist five years 
to complete. The Medici seal, a great intaglio in emerald 
matrix, by Domenico di Polo (1532), of Hercules Slaying 
the Nemeaen Lion, mounted in silver and gilt-bronze, is 
also noteworthy ; whilst the Limoges enamels in this 
case complete an array of works of art of exceptional 
importance. Amateurs of Majolica will appreciate the 
specimens of Deruta and Gubbio ware in the central 
case. The doors to the left open to the stairs, to the 
right on to the Verone or Loggia, and opposite into 
Halls VI and VII, which contain choice bronzes of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Hatz VI 


Cases with small bronzes, plaques, etc., line the walls 
and windows, among the more notable larger works 
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we may mention the bronze casket made by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti to hold the relics of SS. Protus, Nemesius and 
Hyacinthus Martyrs, similar in its lines to the San 
Zanobi casket (original in the Duomo, facsimile in the 
Opere de Duomo Museum); S. John the Baptist, by 
Michelozzo ; A Battle, the very fine bas relief, by Bertoldo 
(d. 1491), Donatello’s foremost pupil and Michelangelo’s 
master; Hercules Slaying the Nemeaen Lion, and The 
Lerneaen Hydra, by Donatello, the two very beautiful 
medallions in bronze, with accessory detail gilded, which 
were returned to Italy as “ equivalents,’ together with 
other works of art by Austria under the terms of the 
Peace Treaties of 1919. BrErRtToLpo, The Crucifixion, and 
in the centre a case containing an interesting collection 
of finely-wrought handbells of sixteenth century crafts- 
manship. 


situa WOBL 


Foremost among the works of the later Renaissance 
sculptors we possess here the successive phases of 
Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus (erected in 1554 under 
Loggia in Piazza della Signoria and still in situ), together 
with the wax models of the statue and pedestal bas 
reliefs. The bronze relief of Perseus delivering Andro- 
meda is the original, replaced by a modern facsimile in 
the Piazza. We note also the colossal, over-emphatic 
bust of Cosimo I. The, Ascension, Jacopo Sansovino’s 
fine bas relief, and the candelabra and door-knockers also 
designed by him are noteworthy examples of the great 
brassfounder’s craftsmanship. ‘The bronze reduction by 
Giambologna of his marble group of the Rape of the 
Sabines (Piazza della Signoria Loggia) and the wall cases 
containing smaller figures and animals, and a case con- 
taining plaques deserve close examination. 


The staircase from Hall V leads to the second floor 
suite of rooms which, owing to the dimensions of the 
Verone and the great Donatello Hall occupy only two sides 
of the building. From the left-hand doorway opening 
from the entrance hall gives access to the two Halls, 
where a number of fine specimens of coloured terra-cotta 
and plaster sculpture of fifteenth century craftsmanship 
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are displayed, together with striking marble portrait 
sculpture and religious subjects by Mino da Fiesole, 
Rossellino, Verrocchio Desiderio da Settignano, and 
Benedetto da Maiano. Attention should be paid to the 
coloured plaster bas relief work, inasmuch as whilst 
mostly not assignable to any particular sculptor, these 
compositions represent the masters’ ideas carried out 
by talented pupils, and in certain instances are replicas 
of lost originals. No study of Quattrocento sculpture 
can be complete without the appreciation of this one 
among its aspects. Where nearly every exhibit is of 
first-rate order, attention may be specially called to 
the following. 


EERE ee 


In the centre: Verrocchio, Bust of Piero di Lorenzo de 
Medici (‘‘ Piero the Unfortunate,’ 1472-1503), and A 
Young Warrior, by Antonio del Pollainolo, this terra- 
cotta bust is notable for the graceful decoration in low 
relief on the breastplate. The terra-cotta bust of Charles 
VIII, King of France, is wrought by a master in port- 
rayal, and the same may be said of another terra-cotta 
bust, an “old woman” brought from the Hospital of 
S. Maria Nuova, and named by tradition Monna Tessa, 
the family servant of Folco Portinari, the founder of 
that hospital of S. Maria Nuova, to which she is said 
to have devoted her latter years. Among the marble 
statuary we note the portrait busts of the Humanist, 
Matteo Palmieri and Francesco Sassetti, Ghirlandajo’s 
patron, by B. Rossellino and by Benedetto da Maiano, 
Pietro Mellini, scholar and statesman, Gonfalonier in 
1468 and 1480, and in 1482 appointed one of The Ten of 
War to bring the Neapolitan campaign to an end. 


Hatr II 


To the right of the entrance the group of Mino da 
Fiesole’s works is of exceptional interest, and includes 
two Medici busts: Piero and Giovanni de Medici, sons 
of Cosimo Pater Patriz, and one of Rinaldo della Luna, a 
fellow of Lorenzo de Medici’s Platonic Acadamy, besides 
the two bas reliefs with the Virgin and Child, one round, 
the other rectangular, and with traces of gilding in the 
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background ; both of rare and subtle charm. Antonio 
Rossellino is well represented among other works by a 
very fine bas relief of the Virgin and Child, a bust and a 
full-length statue of S. John the Baptist ; Verrocchio by 
an exquisite relief of the Virgin with the Child Saviour 
(standing), formerly in the private chapel of the Grand- 
Duchess Eleonora de Medici in the Signoria Palace 
(inhabited by the ducal family until their removal 
(about 1554) to the Pitti), and A Gentlewoman, also a 
striking work. The Venetian sculptor Francesco Laur- 
ana’s portrayal of Battista Sforza, the consort of Federigo 
da Montefeltro, Count of Urbino, discloses no courtier- 
ship in its homely realism. The likenesses of Francesco 
Sforza, the first Duke of Milan of that dynasty, and 
Federigo, Count of Urbino, both depict typical strong 
men; whilst the bust by Matteo Civitali of A Gentle- 
woman keeps as Close to life-drawn reality regardless 
of convention as that graceful artist’s manner allows. 
Among the other historic portrayals, that of Giovanni 
delle Bande Neve, by Francesco da San Gallo, and the 
Coronation of Ferdinand of Arragon, a large and, unfor- 
tunately damaged, group in high relief by Benedetto da 
da Maiano, mark, so to say, the zenith and close of the 
pre-Michelangelo stage of Renaissance sculpture. 


inUNes, AM 


Entered from the right of Hall I, this room, which 
contains the Medici collection of medals arranged chrono- 
logically from Pisanello (fifteenth century onwards to 
the close of the eighteenth century), comprises notable 
works by the leading Renaissance medallists Sperandeo, 
Michelozzo, Niccolé Spinelli, Francesco Francia, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, etc., of Emperors, Pontiffs, Scholars, 
Statesmen, and others. We may note especially Pisan- 
ello’s Emperor John Paleologus, Sigismondo Malatesta, 
etc. We return to the right into the Della Robbia and 
Tower Halls. 


Hatt IV 


The Della Robbia factory of glazed sculpture, founded 
early in the fifteenth century, and continuing in the names 
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of Luca’s nephews and grand-nephews for nearly a 
century and a half, created an art peculiar to Tuscany, 
of which many exquisite examples yet remain in situ, 
whilst these bas reliefs, medallions, etc., of the familiar 
sacred subjects have been brought here when the build- 
ings they adorned, churches, convents, and private houses, 
were either secularized or demolished in the course of 
town planning. Luca della Robbia’s discovery of the 
blue and white glaze which bears his name became rapidly 
popular, many sculptors and modellers bringing their 
work to be thus “finished.’’ This accounts for the 
great diversity in technique, whilst Luca’s own produc- 
tions, in which he never departed from blue and white, 
and the few green tints necessary for the foliage in his 
compositions, are easily identifiable. The collection of 
ancient seals and coins in cases along the walls are of 
interest to numismatists and students of Florentine 
history. The arrangement and labelling of the Della 
Robbia reliefs is sufficiently detailed to require no further 
description. 


HALE Vi 


The Della Robbia reliefs here include a number of 
large polychrome compositions with many figures ; these 
mark the stages of over-elaboration fostered at once by 
an increasingly perfected technique and by the deteriora- 
tion of public taste. The cases along the centre contain 
some very fine majolica ware from Cafaggiuolo, Faenza, 
Urbino, etc., among the latter notably the great platters, 
cups, and tazze, which are decorated by Raphael and 
Giulio Romano’s designs. The Renaissance glass is also 
notable, and particularly so a beautiful blue cup of 
fifteenth century Venetian manufacture decorated with 
a procession of small figures, the Triumph of Justice, lent 
to the Museum by the Colombaria Society. 


lau WU 


Visitors interested in antique textiles should examine 
the collection of brocades, velvets, cloth of gold and 
silver, and embroideries bequeathed to the Museum by 
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the late Baron Giulio Franchetti, which affords a com- 
prehensive purview of the weaver’s craft from. early 
medieval times onward. ; 


BARDINI MUSEUM 


At his death in 1922, at the advanced age of 85 years, 
Sr. Stefano Bardini, who had spent a lifetime in the 
collection and sale of works of art, bequeathed his private 
collection of antique medizval and Renaissance statuary, 
wood-carvings, textiles, ceramics, bronzes, etc., to the 
city, together with the palazzo erected upon the area of 
the former Church and Convent of San Gregorio in the 
Piazza de Mozzi, adjacent to the Ponte alle Grazie. 
Planned for a Museum, the ground-floor, first and upper 
storeys are well lighted. The fine cassetted carved wood 
and painted ceilings have been brought from different 
parts of Italy, and the chimney-pieces and furniture, 
tables, dressers, settees, etc., set an appropriate frame- 
work for the statuary and other works of art. Among 
the statuary, the marble group of Charity, placed in the 
fore-court, is ascribed to the Sienese fourteenth century 
sculptor, Tito di Camaino, thus forming the third work 
by him in Florence, the other two being Bishop Orso’s 
Tomb in the Duomo, and another monument in the 
south ambulatory above the pazzi cloister in Santa 
Croce. The collection of coloured plaster and terra- 
cotta bas reliefs is of especial interest, including, as it 
does, authentic works by Donatello, Benedetto da Maiano, 
and Rossellino suggesting comparison with the Bargello 
collection for the study of a branch in Renaissance sculp- 
ture of which the identification of master-works hitherto 
overlooked has largely widened the field. Among the 
paintings, S. Michael Slaying the Dragon is an addition 
to the few authentic works by Antonio del Pollaiuolo, 
whilst perhaps the most valuable contribution is Sr. 
Bardini’s collection of painted and gilded statuary in 
wood, an art brought to high perfection in medieval 
Siena. Whilst it is proposed to unite the Carrand, 
Ressmann (Bargello Museum), and Bardini collections of 
ceramics, armour, textiles, bronzes, etc., under one roof, 
the latter meanwhile deserves close inspection, notably 
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the majolica, where a platter of Faenza ware with the 
portraits of Caterina Sforza (natural daughter of Galeazzo 
Maria, Duke of Milan), her first husband, Girolamo 
Riario, her daughter, Bianca Riario, and the betrothed 
of the latter Astorgio III. Manfredi, Lord of Faenza, 
murdered by Cesare Borgia, connotes a tragic page of 
Renaissance history. 


BUONARROTI MUSEUM 


The house, No. 64 Via Ghibellina, was bought by 
Michelangelo for his nephew Leonardo, whose son, sur- 
named Michelangelo the Younger (1558-1646), figured 
among the company of society-poets and playwrights 
who lent literary lustre to the Grand-Ducal Medici court. 
The younger Michelangelo had commissioned Pietro da 
Cortona (1596-1669) to decorate his palazzo with episodes 
from his great uncle’s life, other painters employed, in- 
cluding Matteo Rosselli, Cristofano Allori, Jacopo Ligozzi, 
surnamed Empoli, among the fashionable painter-decora- 
tors of the day. Buonarroti’s descendants enriched the 
family home with works of art, a library of drawings 
and autographs by their great ancestor, a choice collec- 
tion of other artists’ drawings, curios, and art-relics, all 
of which were bequeathed to the city of Florence in 
1858 by Sr. Cosimo Buonarroti, the last wearer of the 
name. Among the pictures, Pordenone, the Death of 
Lucretia, and a portrait ascribed to Pontormo of Vittoria 
Colonna, Marchesa of Pescara, to whom the mighty 
sculptor addressed the devotion of his middle and later 
years, besides portrayals of Michelangelo himself by 
Bugiardini and Daniele da Volterra are of, interest. 


Room I 


Contains two wax models for the David, a terra-cotta 
bas relief of the Madonna and Child, another in marble, 
an early work, and a panel with the Battle of the Centaurs 
and Lapitki, dated about 1492. The bust of the Younger 
Michelangelo, by the seventeenth century sculptor, 
Giuliano Finelli, deserves more than perfunctory notice. 
On the second floor the ‘‘ topographical ’’ museum of 
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Florence comprises plans, sketches, paintings, etc., illu- 
strating old-time city-life, Florentine sports and games, 
etc., some brought from the Uffizi Pitti Corridor in 1909. 
The proposed enlargement of the Signoria Palace Museum 
through the removal of public municipal offices elsewhere 
is expected to transfer this collection to more appropriate 
surroundings. 


MUSEO DEL CENTRO 


See Cloisters and adjacent Halls at San Marco. 


CASA DI DANTE 


The Dante Alighieri family are known to have lived 
in a house abutting on Piazza San Martino, where, without 
doubt, the poet was born in the year 1265. The house 
which contains the library and Dante relics bequeathed 
to the city by the learned commentator of Dante Abate 
Giuliani is, however, only an instance of pious reconstruc- 
tion of something which might have been but for which no 
foundation in fact exists. The small oratory of S. Mar- 
tino, founded in 986, served by the monks of the Badia 
hard by until 1479 when the place of worship, rebuilt and 
decorated, was assigned to the charitable Confraternity 
of Buonnomini, founded by Archbishop Antonino, and 
the lofty tower “‘ La Castagna,”’ the Podesta’s residence 
to the rear of the Badia before the “ Bargello ’’ Palace 
was built for him, are the only genuine architectural 
witnesses of the poet’s daily life in Florence until his 
life-long banishment in 1300. 


MUSEUM OF FRA ANGELICO 
See San Marco, Cloister, Chapter House, Cells, and 
Pilgrims’ Hospice Rooms. 
HORNE MUSEUM, FOUNDATION AND LIBRARY 


The home, in 1489, of the Corsi, wealthy citizens of 
Florence, the design of this fine palazzo is credibly 
ascribed to Giuliano da San Gallo; and, happily sur- 
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viving the vicissitudes of time and changes of ownership, 
if but a shell preserving essential art-features, the house 
came, a few years since, into the possession of a scholar 
and collector, the late Mr. Herbert Percy Horne (1864- 
1916). The new owner set himself to remove accretions, 
in the course of which graceful sculptured capitals, door 
and window frames, lancet windows, and chimney-pieces 
came to light. Here Mr. Horne placed his collection 
of “‘primitive”’ paintings and sculpture, wood-carving, 
ceramics, metalwork, etc., and the drawings by old 
masters, one of the most completely representative in 
Italy, and his reference library. The house and its 
contents, thus bequeathed to the city, together with a 
sum of money for maintenance, is a notable addition to 
the treasures of Florence. 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


The “‘ Museo di Fisica e Storia Naturale,’ consisting 
of botanical and zoological collections, begun under the 
Medici Grand-Dukes, was housed first in the Uffizi 
Museum, the small rooms set apart for “‘ curios,’’ beyond 
the Tribuna, and its present premises are the foundation 
of the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, adjacent to the 
Boboli Gardens, on land formerly belonging to the 
Torrigiani family. The collection has been enriched 
scientifically in modern times, but perhaps the most 
curious exhibits are the anatomical models executed in 
coloured wax for the Grand-Duke Cosimo III and other 
wax-works of a later date by eighteenth century artists, 
such as Clemente Susini, Calenzuoli, and Calamai for 
Pietro Leopoldo and Ferdinando III. The Tribune, with 
a statue of Galileo, also contains the great astronomer’s 
instruments, his telescope, microscope, sextants, etc., as 
well as Torricelli’s barometer and the collection of mathe- 
matical instruments belonging to the Accademia del 
Cimento, founded by Ferdinando II, which was the 
parent of the British Royal Society. 


OPERA DEL DUOMO MUSEUM 


See Il Duomo. 
19 
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STIBBERT MUSEUM 


Situated upon a spur of the Montughi Hill (to-day all 
built over), the Stibbert collection of medieval armour, 
wearing apparel, and miscellaneous works of art was 
formed by the late owner, an English gentleman, who 
was born in Florence, and made the city the land of 
his adoption. Chevalier F. Stibbert had seen military 
service: with Garibaldi’s volunteers, and in his will in 
1906 bequeathed his collection to the city, together 
with the villa and a sum of money for maintenance. 
The testator, moreover, instituted a prize of 4000 lire 
for a work of art—painting, sculpture, or architecture— 
to be awarded annually by the Fine Arts Academy of 
Florence. 


MUSEUM OF ETHNOGRAPHY AND ANTHRO- 
POLOGY 


Opened 1927, the first collection of the kind in Italy. 
Formed with the objects and specimens of the late 
Senatore P. Mantegazza’s natural science collection, 
besides arms, implements, etc., of the Stone Age, clay 
and terra-cotta funerary urns, mummies from North and 
South American necropoli, besides vases, statuary, etc., 
belonging to those ancient civilizations. Ceramics, 
lacquer, ivory and metal work, and textiles offer paral- 
lels with Asiatic civilization and culture. The exhibits, 
all labelled (no catalogue), fill rooms on the ground, first, 
and second storeys. A collection of freak portrayals, 
dwarfs, etc., formerly in the Pitti-Uffizi Corridor and 
stored at the Gardemeuble, are here displayed as an 
introduction to anthropology from the art ( ?) viewpoint. 
A valuable reference library is at students’ disposal. 


PALACES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


IAZZA AND PALAZZO DELLA SIGNORIA.—The Piazza, 

which has been the stage all at once of civic 
drama, tragedy, and even comedy throughout the 
history of Florence, is thus fraught with a deeper human 
interest than almost any other ‘‘ square” in history, to 
which, moreover, the master-works its area holds lend 
art-values unrivalled elsewhere. Originally named 
Piazza det Priori and della Signoria, after the towering 
architecture of its south-eastern portion, the Piazza 
was re-named del Granduca when, from 1540 onwards, 
Cosimo I had taken up his residence in the palace, 
migrating to the Pitti some fourteen years or so later, 
the Palace then becoming known as the ‘‘ Old Palace,” 
and the Piazza designation signalizing the award of the 
grand-ducal dignity by Pope Pius V. Their ancient 
names were restored to both officially after 1859, the 
term Palazzo Vecchio, however, being retained as a 
colloquialism. From the south-west angle of the palace 
the vista opens on to the Uffizi colonnade, and here in 
the street wall, Via della Ninna, two pillars and the 
outline of arches are the sole vestige of the ancient 
‘‘ Priors’’ Church of S. Pier Scherraggio, famous in 
civic annals. Partly demolished by Cosimo I to build 
the Uffizi, the south transept and apse enclosed in the 
latter were retained for worship until the closing years 
of the eighteenth century, when the shrunken remnant 
underlay secularization. Opposite is the Loggia, by 
popular misnomer styled Orcagna. Though probably 
planned earlier the building was begun only in 1376, 
some eight years after Orcagna’s death. Open-air 
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transaction of business was traditional from classical 
times in Italy, hence the erection of the portico used 
also for religious rites and civic ceremonies. The ordeal 
by fire, a phase of the Savonarola indictment, was to 
have been enacted here, initiated by Mass solemnized 
beneath the first archway to the left. The name lanzi 
derives from the lanzknechts, or Swiss pikemen, enrolled 
in the ducal service, the Loggia having been assigned 
for their use as a guardroom, and so occupied until 
after the Grand-Duke Cosimo’s virtual abdication in 
1569. Prince Francesco, appointed Regent, took up 
his residence at the Pitti Palace. The portico of four 
arches is raised, a transition style between pure Roman- 
esque Gothic architecture: the pillars are clustered, the 
arches are rounded, and the medallions with the Theo- 
logical and Cardinal Virtues, by Giovanni d’Ambrogio 
and Jacopo di Piero (1383-86), and armorial bearings 
by Niccold d’Arezzo under the corbels, supporting the 
terraced roof, complete an effective scheme. A door 
here gives access from the roof to the Uffizi west cor- 
ridor (closed), and court diaries record the pageants 
viewed from this coign of vantage by the grand-ducal 
family, State visitors, etc. 

The Loggia to-day is a museum of choice sculpture. 
Of the two marble lions which guard the central arch, 
one (right) is antique, the other a replica by Flaminio 
Vacca (active 1580). The six statues of Roman 
Matrons, excavated at Capranica, were brought to the 
Villa Medici in Rome by Cardinal, afterwards Grand- 
Duke, Ferdinando I, and to Florence in 1788. The 
finest is the figure styled Germania Devicta, the expres- 
sion and mourning gesture being rendered with intense 
pathos. The Rape of the Sabines group by Giambologna 
(1583) is a triumph of equipoise and restraint. Another 
interesting work by the same artist is the Hercules and 
Centaur which, erected originally at the junction of 
Vie Cerretani, Banchi, and Panzani, was removed first 
to the foot (Oltrarno) of the Ponte Vecchio, further 
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traffic exigencies determining the present more appro- 
priate site. The Rape of Polyxena, a modern group 
by Fedi (1864), is not out of place either with the an- 
tique and Renaissance statuary above-mentioned, and 
the notable Greco-Roman group Ajax with the Dead 
Patroclus, discovered near Porta Portese; and last, 
but not least, Benvenuto Cellini’s Perseus was erected 
here on 28 April, 1554. Temporary decoration of 
striking effect is afforded by the tapestry panels hung 
round the walls in pursuance of traditional usage on 
24 June, S. John’s Day. 

The western side of the Piazza is modern, a palazzo 
erected in 1871 having replaced the portico Tetto det 
Pisani, used by the Pisan prisoners of war captured by 
Florence in 1364, these unfortunate men being sub- 
jected there to every form of public contumely. At the 
north corner, by Via Calzaioli, an inscription records 
the site of the ancient church of San Romolo, founded 
in the tenth century and partially demolished in 1343, 
and the picturesque broken sky-line includes here the 
uncompleted frontage of the Uguccioni Palazzo, built 
in 1550, after a design ascribed to Raphael. Here we 
may note a tavern, L’Osteria del Cavallo, dating from 
and named after the equestrian statue by Giambologna, 
of the Grand-Duke Cosimo I. Worthy to rank with 
the foremost among Renaissance master-works, the 
Colleone and Gattamelata, by Verrocchio and Donatello 
at Venice and Padua, erected by Ferdinando I to his 
father’s memory in 1594, the masterly group stands 
upon a pedestal adorned accordingly with representa- 
tions in relief of notable events in the reign: the State 
entry to Siena, 1556, and the award of the grand-ducal 
dignity and Cosimo’s Coronation by Pope Pius V in 
S, Petersin1570. The eastern end of the Piazza, entered 
through Via de Gondi, is filled by the medieval palazzo 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, the frontage of which, 
restored in recent years, displays the city, guilds, and 
other armorial bearings. 
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Set by the north-western angle of the Signoria palace, 
the Fountain, a large and elaborately decorated coloured 
marble basin with a colossal statue in white marble in 
the centre must be judged with qualified admiration. 
If little fault can be found with Bartolommeo Am- 
manati’s bronze Tritons and Nereids, gracefully grouped 
and vigorously modelled, Baccio Bandinelli’s Neptune 
fully deserves the derisive epithet “ il Biancone”’ at- 
tached against him by the artist’s contemporaries and 
not reversed since. Towards the centre of the Piazza, 
a few yards west here a circular bronze plaque bear- 
ing the profile portrait of Savonarola, inscribed with 
the date, 22 May, 1498, of his own and his companions’ 
execution, marks the site of an event branded without 
appeal by posterity as a judicial murder. The statuary 
erected at the palace steps, the historic Ringhiera, 
where the priors and gonfaloniers welcomed State visits 
(recorded by annalists) and received the homage of 
Florentine dependencies, festa degli Omaggi, on S. John's 
Day, a practice continued under the Grand-Ducal 
regime, and ending only with the Napoleonic invasion, 
deserves close examination as a sequel, so to say, to 
the Loggia. Baccio Bandinelli’s group of Hercules 
Slaying Cacus, set up at the terrace southern angle, has 
been criticized not unjustly by Benvenuto Cellini; 
dwarfed by Michelangelo’s David. The latter (now 
here a facsimile) rears a splendid mass fully justifying 
the mighty sculptor’s choice of background. A six- 
teenth century fresco, depicting the Piazza as it appears 
at the sixteenth century’s close (Signoria palace stairs), 
shows us Donatello’s ¥udith, where modern care has 
once more placed her. The feminine symbol of free- 
dom from tyrannical rule stood in the Medici palace, 
being taken thence in 1494, and inscribed with the 
comminatory epigraph ExempLum Satutis Pusiic#® 
PosuEreE Cives, set up first here, and later under the 
Loggia; eastern archway fronting the portal. Re- 
moved thence in 1915 to the Bargello Museum, re-erec- 
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tion for a companion to another symbolic work by 
Donatello, the Marzocco or Lion of Florence (original 
in the Bargello now), at the north terrace corner, com- 
pletes the symbolism. The two stone lions beside the 
main portal, the architrave of which, surmounted by 
the Sacred Monogram, is inscribed Rex REGuUM ET 
Dominus DomiINanTIUM, were placed there in 1529, 
commemorate at once the spiritual kingship which 
Savonarola sought to institute, and the city’s courage 
and faith in a higher Justice, manifest through the for- 
mal dedication of the State in 1527 to the King of Kings. 

The Signoria palace rises four-square with a battle- 
mented crown and lofty tower, a landmark of Florence 
for miles around. Viewed from the Uffizi colonnade, 
the architecture is invested with impressive grandeur, 
to which another view from Via Vacchereccia lends a 
further compelling sense of massive strength, subtly 
vital when flushed in the rose hues of sunset. The 
palace was begun building by Arnolfo di Cambio in 
1298, upon the site of houses confiscated from rebel 
Ghibellines, the Uberti, and Foraboschi families, The 
construction was sufficiently far advanced after two 
years to admit of the Priors removing there from the 
Torre del Castagno (behind the Badia); and the Priorate 
of June-August, 1301, Dante Alighieri among their 
number, may thus be visualized against those hoary 
timeworn stones. In essential features unaltered ex- 
ternally, the two gate-houses on the west and south 
fronts, demolished at the Florentines’ ejectment of 
their protector, Duke Walter of Brienne (1343), are the 
only accretions upon record to Arnolfo di Cambio’s 
design. The tower is 308 feet high—some 12 feet 
loftier than the Campanile, the topmost storey and 
pillared belfry for the Vacca tocsin, which from 1304 
had called the people to arms, was used as a State 
prison; the alberghetto cells, where Cosimo de Medici 
was confined in 1433 and Savonarola some sixty years 
later, are shown. The painted armorial decoration of 
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the corbels beneath the battlements strikes an interest- 
ing historic colour note in the monochrome grey stone, 
relieved only by the tracery and pillars of the marble 
lancet windows along the two upper floors. The shields 
depict (1) Florence ancient, gules a fleur de lys argent ; 
(2) per pale gules and argent, the united armorial cog- 
nizance of Fiesole and Florence; (3) Florence from 
1251 onwards to this day, argent a fleur de lys gules ; 
(4) the people of Florence, arms adopted by the Priors, 
azure a bend or, inscribed Libertas; (5) the people, 
argent a cross gules, adopted by their leader Giano della 
Bella in 1295 ; (6) the arms granted to Florence in 1265 
by Pope Clement IV, azure the cross-keys or, to mark 
the Guelph victory over the Ghibelline faction, sup- 
ported by King Manfred of Naples; (7) the arms of the 
Guelph Party Captains, argent an eagle displayed gules 
grasping in its talons a dragon vert, in chief a fleur de 
lys or; (8) the arms of King Charles II (1248-1309), 
Anjou Naples, azure semé of fleur de lys or, a label gules 
in chief, to signalize his protectorate from 1305 onwards ; 
(9) the arms of King Robert of Naples, per pale azure 
semé of fleur de lys or, and barry of six gules and or, the 
protectorate having been resumed by this king in 1313. 
The decoration of the tower corbels is carried out with 
the arms of the city quarters and the sixteen wards or 
‘banners ’’ of their jurisdiction. 

The first important ornament within the palace 
itself is upon record in 1416, when the Priors summoned 
the Duomo Office of Works to make delivery of the 
statue of David, commissioned from Donatello through 
their channel. This effigy (David bareheaded and 
wearing a mantle) stood ‘‘in a hall by the chapel of 
S. Bernard.” The statue is now with other works by 
the artist in the Bargello Museum. The return of 
Cosimo de Medici from exile in 1434 brought his archi- 
tect, Michelozzo, upon the scene, and now structural 
alterations and embellishment continued uninter- 
ruptedly in despite of political vicissitudes until the 
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sixteenth century’s closing years, have created a vista 
of singular artistic value and historic achievement. 
The determination reached in IQII to confine muni- 
cipal machinery to the ground-floor halls and courts, 
reserving rooms in the apartment of Leo X for the use 
of the Mayor of Florence and his secretariat, and the 
room known as the Hall of the Two Hundred for the 
Municipal Sessions hall, throwing the remainder of this 
stately pile open, has thus created rather than a mere 
museum an illustrative prospect of Florentine history 
possessing a vital atmosphere which assists its realiza- 
tion. The interior distribution consequently is frag- 
mentary, the needs of successive occupants have made 
breaks in the ground-plan sequence, with the result 
that a visit now resembles the pages of a picture book 
turned over at random, with many a cross reference, 
and the order followed is that of convenience only. 
The walls of Arnolfo di Cambio’s fine but, owing 
to their great height, gloomy fore-court are supported 
upon massive alternating round and four-square pillars. 
Michelozzo’s monochrome decoration has been super- 
seded by stucco reliefs sheathing the columns and 
landscape wall panels in fresco, all that remains of the 
embellishments contrived by Vasari and his assistants 
in 1565 for the homecoming of Prince Francesco de 
Medici’s bride, Princess Joanna of Austria, daughter of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I. The porphyry fountain in 
the centre, surmounted with Verrocchio’s charming 
Child with a Dolphin, had been commissioned for 
Careggi by Lorenzo il Magnifico, and formed part of 
the Medici treasures confiscated in 1494. Curiously 
enough, this work of art took the place of “a nude 
David,” also confiscated Medici property ; this statue 
by Donatello, now in the Bargello Museum, having 
been taken from ‘‘the Medici house’’ after Cosimo’s 
exile in 1433. The great vaulted chamber, which opens 
from the left (temporarily closed), was the City-Ar- 
moury and guardroom of the Florentine State-trained 
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bands. An archway opens to a vestibule, beyond 
which the second court extends, and here the broad 
stone stairs lead to the first floor, one flight (closed) to 
the ante-chamber of the Hall of the Two Hundred, and 
the other to the Sala dei Cinquecento. (Ticket-office 
and museum entrance.) : 

The Sala dei Cinguecento—This great chamber had 
been planned so early as 1452, when the adjacent Sala 
dei Dugento appeared too small to accommodate the 
Florentine legislators, but the construction of this, one 
of the largest halls extant, built with no support for the 
roof but that of lateral walls, was only proceeded with 
in 1495 at the instance of Savonarola, who deemed the 
work entrusted to ‘‘ 2000 men of unblemished character”’ 
a pledge for the new People’s State, of which he preached 
the advent. The Signoria, as Vasari records, took 
counsel with Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, ‘‘ in despite of his youth,” Giuliano da San Gallo, 
Baccio d’Agnolo and Simone del Pollaiaolo surnamed 
il Cronaca, the success of the latter with the Strozzi 
Palace singling him out for preference. Work was 
carried on with such alacrity that by February, 1495, 
the Signoria met there, although according to an 
eye-witness diarist, ‘‘the roof was not on nor the 
floor paved, nor were there benches set.” Within 
two months, nevertheless, the dedicatory mass was 
solemnized, and in August Fra Girolamo harangued 
the assembled Signoria, announcing the new order; 
his next appearance in the hall, a bare eighteen months 
later, being as a prisoner charged with treason before 
God and man. The election of Piero Soderini to the 
Gonfaloniership for life (1502-12) imparted continuity 
to the scheme of decoration, and in 1503 both Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michelangelo were called upon to submit 
cartoons for the proposed frescoes depicting episodes in 
the military history of Florence. Leonardo chose for 
his subject the battle of Anghiari, 1441, which had ex- 
tended the eastern marches of Florence to the Romagna 
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border, and Michelangelo the battle of Cascina, 1365, 
won against Pisa, which gave Florence her first access to 
the sea. Fire in 1508, and barrack damage, has swept 
away all vestige of that or any wall painting or decora- 
tion of that time, the great chamber having been carved 
into cubicles and guardrooms for the Spanish auxiliaries 
of the Medici restoration, when in September, 1512, 
after the Life-Gonfalonier’s ejectment, Cardinal Gio- 
vanni de Medici took up his quarters here pending the 
arrival and election of his brother Giuliano to the ruler- 
ship. Neither Giuliano nor his successors, Dukes 
Lorenzo and Alessandro de Medici, resided in the 
palace, so that whatever repairs were taken in hand only 
reached the decorative stage when Cosimo I made the 
“‘ Old Palace” his residence from 1537 until the ducal 
family removed to the Pitti. The great Council hall, 
was now put into Vasari and his assistants’ hands, the 
walls were painted with military episodes of the Siena 
and Pisa campaigns, the tapestry hung beneath was 
woven at the ducal works, whilst the handsome carved 
and gilded cassetted wooden ceiling—decoration by 
G. B. del Tasso, the foremost craftsman of his time— 
was fastened to the beams above it and also filled with 
paintings by Vasari. The northern end is raised upon 
steps, and here the statues of Popes Leo X and Clement 
VII stand with those of Giovanni delle Bande Nere 
and Alessandro de Medici. A great balcony at the 
south connects the second storey suites of the east and 
west fronts. From here also the scene of Medicean 
State, ducal and royal weddings, notably that of Marie 
de Medici and Henri IV (in 1600, by proxy) can be 
visualized, whilst in more modern times the great hall 
framed the political life of Italy during the years of the 
Florentine capital of the kingdom. 

A door in the east wall leads to the apartment of 
Pope Leo X, six rooms and a small oratory, the wall 
decoration of which, apart from relative artistic worth, 
is of surpassing historic interest to illustrate Medici 
family history. 
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Room I. Sala di Leone X.—The principal frescoes 
here depict the Pontiff’s State entry into Florence, the 
creation of thirty-one Cardinals in Rome, and the cap- 
ture of S. Leo, nearly all the heads being identifiable. 
Other historic likenesses here are Catherine de Medici, 
Cardinal Ippolito (the Pontiff’s nephew), his kinsman 
Duke Alessandro with his consort Margaret of Austria, 
afterwards married to Duke Ottavio Farnese, Cosimo I 
and Duchess Eleonora de Medici. From here the stairs 
ascend to the second storey. The remaining rooms: 
Salotto di Clemente VII, Cappella di Clemente VII, 
Camera di Giovanni delle Bande Nere, Camera di Cosimo I, 
Camera di Lorenzo il Magnifico, and.Camera dt Cosimo i 
Vecchio contain severally as their names connote not 
only family portrayals of striking quality, but Vasari’s 
picture chronicle of the family epic, whilst the arabesque 
decoration, the work of Giovanni da Udine and also 
Poccetti, is notable for grace and delicate fancy. These 
rooms, set apart for the Mayor’s private office and his 
secretariat, are rarely accessible, and visitors may prefer 
to return through the Sala dei Cinquecento to examine 
the remaining portions of this floor before proceeding 
upstairs. 

A door in the west wall opens on to the Studiolo 
of Prince Francesco de Medici. This sparsely lighted 
barrel-vaulted decorative small oblong chamber was 
cleared only a few years ago, the stuccoed and painted 
ceiling restored, the painted press doors by Vasari, 
Santi di Tito, Stradano, Bronzino, and other artists 
recovered some under whitewash, and others from 
museum storerooms, and the statuettes by Giambologna, 
B. Ammanati, Vincenzo de Rossi, and their pupils also 
brought back from the Bargello Museum, have helped 
to restore this ‘‘ study ” to its original aspect. A con- 
cealed door leads up to the strong room of Cosimo I, 
the Tesoretto, where the presses are all recessed in the 
stone walls. Retracing our steps again, a door by the 
dais leads to the ante-room of the Sala det Dugento. 
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The statue of David by Verrocchio (Bargello Museum) 
was commissioned in 1476 to stand here, ‘‘at the head 
of the stairs by the chain.”” The doorway here is called 
della catena. The fresco wall decoration by Andrea 
Sabbatini, a pupil of Raphael (1480-1545) is noteworthy. 

The Hall of the Two Hundred occupies the rectangle 
of the north and west fronts of the Signoria palace. 
The name derives from the Council instituted in 1441, 
and invested with a casting vote in foreign affairs, the 
stipulation of alliances, the levy and maintenance of 
armed forces, the grant of subsidies to other States, and 
the extension of protectorates. The members were 
co-opted among past gonfaloniers, priors, commis- 
sioners and other notables, in their turn the electors of 
the Eight, the Ten, and other Boards. The fine cas- 
setted ceiling is by Benedetto da Maiano, but no other 
decorative work appears to have been undertaken until 
Duke Cosimo I, having founded the tapestry works in 
1546, he set his weavers to work the Story of Foseph and 
his Brethren in a series of twenty panels after Bronzino, 
Salviati, and Pontormo’s cartoons. A portion was used 
to hang these walls, and remaining in situ, affords a 
setting for municipal administration such as few other 
corporations can boast. There being no exit to other 
portions of the palace, we return through the Sala dei 
Cinquecento to the apartment of Leo X. The lift is 
not always in working order, and the stairs lead from 
the Sala di Leone X to the upper storeys and tower. 
Note on the first landing the fresco of a firework’s dis- 
play in the piazza, rendered with graphic accuracy of 
detail. 

The second floor, with the two great halls and adja- 
cent rooms, was set apart for the residence of the Priors 
in their two months’ term of office, during which all 
but official intercourse with their fellow citizens was 
forbidden. The other suites along the west and south 
fronts have retained the atmosphere of home life, 
inasmuch as from the time the ducal family removed 
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to the Pitti Palace, State visitors, not of princely, am- 
bassadorial or Cardinal’s dignity, were lodged here, and 
pieces of furniture, cabinets, dressers, etc., together 
with the fine tapestry replaced im situ, emphasize the 
historic aspect of their occupancy, unbroken through 
centuries. The ‘older inhabited” portions should be 
viewed first to obtain a clear impression of sequence in 
the palace history. The removal of partitions from the 
rooms leading along the west front to the Prior’s chapel 
has disclosed walls frescoed throughout with fleur de lys 
on an azure ground, the red Anjou label forming the 
frieze. This recalls not only the sojourn here in 1342-43 
of Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, but also the 
Anjou protectorate over Florence from 1305 to that 
date, and is the earliest vestige extant in the palace of 
pictorial decoration. 

The Prior’s Chapel, a low vaulted chamber, was 
planned with the adjacent halls by Michelozzo, the 
decoration, however, by Ridolfo del Ghirlandajo, was 
completed only in 1514. Savonarola was brought down 
here from his prison cell in the Tower for his last act of 
worship prior to execution. The Priors Audience Hall, 
and the Council Chamber or Sala det Gigli are two mag- 
nificent apartments, the construction of which was 
entrusted to Benedetto da Maiano in 1475. The fine 
gilded and cassetted ceilings are master-works offthe 
Del Tasso family of wood-carvers, several generations 
of whom have set their imprint in the palace. The 
inlaid wood doors, designed by Giuliano da Maiano, are 
exquisitely framed on both sides by his brother Bene- 
detto’s marble jambs and architrave, here surmounted 
with the statue of Justice, and in the Sala dei Gigli 
with a lunette where the statue of S. John the Baptist 
is flanked by groups of child-genii. Whilst the Audi- 
ence Chamber walls remained bare until the middle of 
the next century, the fresco decoration of the Sala dei 
Gigli, lily powdered upon azure, the full length effigies 
by Domenico Ghirlandajo (1482) of SS, Zanobi, Law- 
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rence, and Stephen, the monochrome statuesque Great 
Men, and the frieze in grisaille and gold, not to overlook 
the lunette with the Virgin and Child over the door 
opening to the so-called Hall of the Maps, summarize 
literally ‘‘ the Golden Age of the Renaissance.” 

These are the features to which Duke Cosimo refers 
in a letter dated 14 May, 1540, to his father-in-law the 
Imperial Viceroy of Naples, announcing that ‘‘ today 
as it pleased God she and I have entered into posses- 
sion of the great palace, the rooms whereof are regal.” 
Two years nearly had elapsed from the date of their 
wedding, when Vasari recalls the palace embellishments 
for that occasion, and the alterations for feminine use 
of the Quartiere det Priori along the west and south 
front followed the precedent set thirty-seven years 
before when, as the diarist Luca Landucci notes, “on 
19 February, 1502-03, the wife of the Gonfalonier (Piero 
Soderini, named Madonna Argentina (Malaspina)) came 
first to the palace of the Signorta and abode there, and 
it seemed a very novel thing to behold womenfolk 
living there.’’ The rooms first inhabited by the ducal 
family came to be known from the symbolical allegories 
of the decoration, where her name appears in the scheme, 
as the Apartment of Eleonora de Toledo. In these 
rooms the elder Medici children were born, and both 
Vasari, in his ‘‘ Discourse,’’ and Benvenuto Cellini, in 
his ‘‘ Autobiography,” have left us pleasant pictures of 
the family’s character, interests, and pursuits. The 
carved ceiling decoration is by G. B. del Tasso (d. 1555) 
and Vasari, Bronzino, Stradano, and Poccetti worked 
at the pictorial scheme. Decoration, indeed, went on 
here long after the ducal removal in 1550 to the Pitti 
Palace. The Priors’ Audience Hall meanwhile had 
been decorated by Francesco Salviati (d. 1563) with 
the story of the celebrated Roman L. Furius Camillus 
(d. 365 B.c.), and the Hall of the Maps, the Ducal 
Guardaroba, lined with Del Tasso’s carved wood presses, 
to contain the valuable jewellery, plate, and works of 
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art, displays the geographical decoration upon the 
doors, begun in 1563 by the Ducal Cartographer Padre 
Ignazio Danti, which connotes his master’s wide in- 
terests and ever-enquiring mentality. As the family 
increased Cosimo enlarged their quarters. The com- 
mission was given in 1546 to continue the upper storey 
above the Leo X apartment, and the Quartiere degli 
Elementi, comprising seven rooms and a pillared loggia 
with a south and east aspect, was finished building in 
four years. Bernardo Del Tasso here also was the 
moving spirit, whilst Vasari and his assistants completed 
the ceiling and certain wall paintings in 1555. The 
restoration scheme of 1911, comprises furniture and the 
fine tapestry panels after Stradano and Tempesta’s 
cartoons, hung im situ. The hunting scenes by the 
latter are of graphic interest, and have created a very 
successful revival of period-colour and atmosphere. 
Tue Pirtr Parace.—The archway across Via della 
Ninna, about midway from the Toledo Rooms, connects 
the Signoria with the Uffizi building, to continue as 
Vasari’s corridor the communication between the former 
and the Pitti Palace. Luca Pitti, merchant prince and 
statesman, rivalling the Medici family on all counts, 
commissioned Brunelleschi in 1441 to build him a house 
the windows of which should be large, as the doors of 
the Medici palace. By 1465 the second floor had been 
reached, but Luca’s part in the scheme to overthrow 
the Medici ascendancy in 1465-66 led instead to his 
own undoing. Funds to continue the gigantic work 
were no longer forthcoming, and with the family for- 
tunes eclipsed, his descendants were glad in 1549 to 
sell the skeleton mansion and adjacent vineyard and 
olive orchard land for 7000 scudi (to-day the Boboli 
Gardens) to the Duchess Eleonora de Medici. The 
diarist Agostino Lapini, an eye-witness, notes successive 
building phases. On 12 May, 1550, the garden plans 
were begun, and pits were dug to plant the ilex, cypress, 
and laurel trees. In June, 1550, the north and south 
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walls of the great fore-court, designed by Bartolommeo 
Ammanati, were added to the original frontage of 
seven windows. The frontage was extended to its 
present length between the projecting portico-terraces 
between the years 1620-40 by Giulio, and after him by 
his son Alfonso Parigi. The two porticoes were de- 
signed by Giuseppe Ruggeri in 1769. The great vesti- 
bule leading to Ammanati’s fore-court was built in 
1850 by Pasquale Poccianti. The stairs to the right 
ascend to the private royal apartments (closed). The 
upper landing, however, gives access on the right to 
the Sala dei Stucchi, decorated by G. M. Paoletti (1727- 
1813) and Giocondo Albertolli (1742-1813), lent to a 
Musical Society for recitals in the winter and spring 
months. A handsome barrel-vaulted hall, Sala di 
Bona, frescoed by Poccetti with naval episodes in the 
reigns of Ferdinand I and Cosimo II, and two small 
circular music rooms with exquisite stucco decoration 
in the Flaxman style, called the Queen’s Rooms, can be 
seen in the forenoon of Sundays. A few other rooms 
still preserve the coffered ceilings and friezes of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, notably on the 
second storey, where the gallery of modern art has been 
transferred from the Accademia, but apart from the 
Museum, now greatly enlarged and including a portion 
of the former State Apartments, there is little note- 
worthy decoration. 

Ammanati’s fore-court is enclosed at its eastern end 
by a pillared portico and terrace overlooking the Boboli 
garden central vista. This terrace forms the landing 
of the carriage drive ascending from the north to the 
first storey level, whence prior to the building of the 
main staircase the palace was entered. The formal 
garden and pleasaunce extends to the citadel hill of the 
Belvedere eastward, and from the Buontalenti grotto 
at the foot of the Vasari corridor, to the city wall 
southward. Statuary, grottoes, and smaller enclosed 
flower gardens form vistas for the extensive clipped 
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laurel and ilex thickets. The central amphitheatre 
rises to a small flower garden, the Grardino del Cava- 
lieve, commanding lovely views (closed, fee to atten- 
dant). The road to the south leads past the Padiglione 
della Meridiana annexe to the palace, built in 1776 by 
Poccianti, and subsequently enlarged, kept up by the 
city for the use of the Royal Family. 

Tue Urrizit Parace.—Cosimo J, desirous to concen- 
trate the various public offices, scattered since the 
transformation of the Signoria palace into a royal resi- 
dence, commissioned Vasari in 1560 to erect the graceful 
colonnade, with ample accommodation in the two 
storeys. Construction was complete within the reign, 
fourteen years, and the graceful edifice, with its vista 
of columns and statuary to frame the Signoria palace, 
epitomizes, so to say, some of the world’s finest archi- 
tectural effects. The statue by Giambologna of 
Cosimo I, supported by Justice and Power, decorates 
the southern frontage overlooking the Arno, the other 
effigies in niches of illustrious Florentines are by 
various masters, and possess no small merit; their 
number, and none are obscure, evidences the place 
filled by Florence in the world’s statesmanship, art, 
and learning. A number of the finely carved wooden 
doors on the ground floor bear inscriptions noting the 
offices they once closed, and are notable for excellence 
of design and execution. The national library of 
Florence, a most valuable collection of printed books 
and MSS., occupies the first floor (east) ; above it the 
State Archives hold a priceless collection of MSS. 
Both are accessible to students with the minimum of 
formalities. The Uffizi Gallery occupies the topmost 
storey. The Post Office, now in new quarters; a num- 
ber of rooms (west colonnade) have been allotted to the 
German Institute of Art-History (under Swiss adminis- 
tration at present), which possesses a valuable and ex- 
tensive reference library, accessible to students. 

Parazzo pi Parte GueLFa.—This denomination 
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covers a group of ancient buildings in the heart of 
the medieval city, recent restoration of which has 
brought important vestiges of Florentine story and 
art to light. The Palazzo di Parte Guelfa, erected 
in the sixteenth century, adjoins the ancient tenth 
century church of San Biagio, long secularized, and 
now assigned to the Vieusseux Circulating Library ; 
the Silkmercers’ Hall, a large vaulted chamber where 
the ceiling displays in concentric circles the trade 
guilds and city companies’ arms, the introduction of 
the Anjou escutcheon forming an interesting land- 
mark. The great palace hall, designed by Brunel- 
leschi, was assigned in 1560 by Duke Cosimo I 
to the Monte del Comune or State Mortgage and 
Revenue Bank in the general move of public offices, 
which resulted from his grandiose building schemes at 
the Uffizi. The graceful little balcony, Loggia del 
Vasari, overlooking Via del Capaccio behind San Biagio, 
recalls this event, noted also by Lapini in his diary. 
The Palazzo di Parte Guelfa frontage, with the outdoor 
covered stairway and entrance door surmounted by 
a fresco, is a reconstruction after a fifteenth century 
illustration (MSS. preserved in the Diocesan Library), 
the ‘‘ stairs’? and ‘‘ terrace’’ recorded by chroniclers 
from which the new created Knights of the Golden Spur 
received a civic ovation having long disappeared. The 
Palazzo has undergone many vicissitudes in the course 
of centuries, the offices changed with regimes, and when 
the Municipality moved in here and the Signoria became 
the Italian Parliament House, and they returned there 
after 1870, the Fire Brigade of Florence, now quartered 
in the buildings turned S. Biagio into their coach-house 
and the fine palace halls into offices, storerooms, 
cubicles, etc. The Brunelleschi Hall, whence we enter 
the palace, is now kept for public meetings, lectures, 
musical recitals, etc.; beautifully proportioned, the 
wall-panelling and fine open ceiling have been ade- 
quately repaired. A door here leads to the guardroom 
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and Captains’ antechamber, both of which have beau- 
tiful carved gilded and polychrome wood ceilings of 
intersecting circular pattern, unique in Florence and, 
indeed, the sole survival of the transition period between 
the open roof with plain or decorated beams and the 
cassetted ceilings of later fifteenth century craftsman- 
ship. The fresco decoration to imitate wall hangings 
has been cleverly restored from vestiges recovered after 
whitewash removal. The Della Robbia Lunette over the 
door formerly adorning the church of S. Pierino, was 
brought a few years ago to the Bargello, and the very 
beautiful marble doorway with spiral columns and gilt 
bronze doors ascribed to Donatello, and taken to the 
Signoria palace after 1870, has been brought back and 
replaced in situ at the entrance of the Captains’ Council 
chamber. The Captains of the Guelph party, it will 
be remembered, were a political body, first elected in 
1267 to uphold that ascendancy in civic affairs. Their 
power waned as the oligarchy in the Signoria developed 
one-man rule, and functions purely honorary, such as 
the reception of State visitors, lapsed altogether with 
the transformation of the republican to an absolute 
monarchy. 

Parazzo Riccarpi.—The ancient Medici palace, erec- 
ted in 1430 by Michelozzo for Cosimo de Medici, is 
to-day the official residence of the Prefect of Florence. 
Confiscated in 1494 with the other possessions of the 
elder branch, the palace, with whatever contents were re- 
covered ‘‘ by order,’’ was restored to the Medici brothers, 
Cardinal Giovanni and his brother Giuliano in 1512. 
From that time, with the interruption of their third 
exile (1527-30), the palace had devolved to one after 
the other of the legitimate and illegitimate elder branch, 
until in 1537 the murder there of Duke Alessandro de 
Medici occasioned the transfer of the property to a 
kinsman Ottaviano de Medici, and at the death of his 
son, Pope Leo XI, the old Medici home once more 
reverted to the grand-ducal line. Court and other 
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diarists and chroniclers have left vivid descriptions of 
the festivities, drama, and tragedy enacted in the Medici 
* home, which the reigning family, who shared no associa- 
tions beyond the name, disposed of in 1659. The pur- 
chaser was the ducal Chamberlain, Marchese Cosimo 
Riccardi, who, with his son Marchese Francesco, en- 
larged the palace, extending the frontage upon Via 
Cavour to its present length; the Riccardi arms, a key, 
introduced in the medallions above the first storey 
windows, mark the added portions. The palace was 
re-purchased by the State in 1814, but only for public 
offices. The alterations in recent years, namely, the 
clearing of the former Medici Loggia, walled in from 
the street in the sixteenth century (now used for loan 
exhibition and other purposes), the restoration of the 
portico flanking the inner court laid out as a formal 
garden, the Della Crusca ground-floor rooms (although 
the ancient Academy is now suppressed (1923) the 
Museum remains) all conduce to the illustration of 
Florentine history, with which that of the Medici 
family constitutes an indissoluble whole. 

The Medici palace is Michelozzo’s master-work. The 
court is entered by a lofty archway, the walls are sup- 
ported by graceful columns with ornate capitals and 
rounded arches, above which the frieze is ornamented 
with reliefs by Donatello of notable effect. The stairs 
to the right lead to the fine first floor saloons (closed, 
but occasionally lent for philanthropic purposes). A 
small side door gives access to the famous Medici now 
termed Riccardi Chapel, the walls of which are splen- 
didly frescoed by Benozzo Gozzoli with the Fourney 
of the Kings into Palestine; in actual fact, a Medici 
picture-chronicle and family apotheosis. These paint- 
ings appear from correspondence exchanged between 
Piero di Cosimo de Medici and Benozzo Gozzoli to have 
been begun in the spring of 1459 and completed almost 
certainly within the twelvemonth. Protected from 
excess of light, the enlarged window is modern, these 
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frescoes are not only Benozzo’s master-work, but offer 
alike in their primary and accessory features a marvel- 
lously graphic picture of his times. The Wise Men’s 
Fourney illustrates a number of cardinal events in the 
Medici family history, foremost the meeting of the 
Council for the re-union of the Eastern Churches, held 
in Florence, 1438-39, under the Pontiff Eugenius IV, 
with the attendance of the Emperor John Paleologus 
and John Patriarch of Constantinople. The choice of 
Florence over rival offers, such as Ferrara, was one of 
several successes won through the Medici Bank. The 
two Elder Magi are the Emperor and the Patriarch, the 
former a splendid figure. Lorenzo de Medici, then a 
lad of eleven, Cosimo’s elder grandson, impersonates 
the Young King. His father Piero, his uncle Giovanni, 
and his grandfather—on his favourite mule—ride in the 
front line before the bearded, mitred, and turbaned 
Easterns, the Florentines by contrast clean-shaven in 
accordance with the Roman citizens’ tradition which the 
republic stood for. The artist has identified himself 
with a scarlet capped retainer here, inscribing ‘‘ Opus 
Benotii’’ on the headdress. The identity of the lad 
beside Cosimo de Medici is controverted, some lean to 
the youngest grandson Cosimo di Giovanni (1454-59), 
others to Giuliano, Lorenzo’s younger brother; the 
many other suggested identifications, especially in the 
third panel, lie outside a summary. A second Medici 
triumph is, nevertheless, unmistakably illustrated here : 
the virtual protectorate over Lucca extracted by a 
treaty of alliance and citizenship of Florence concluded 
in 1418-19 with Paolo Guinigi, lord of Lucca, who sent 
his fourteen year old son Ladislao to ratify the compact 
in Florence. He is impersonated by the youth with a 
cheetah behind him (third panel). Another event, the 
return of Cosimo with his brother Lorenzo from exile 
in 1434, is recorded by two tiny solitary figures upon 
the road before the Emperor (second panel). If the 
staircase widening by Riccardi owners has encroached 
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From the fresco by Benozzo0 Gozzoli in the Chapel of the Palazzo Riccardi 
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upon the chapel walls to the irreparable detriment of 
the second and third panels, the inlaid wood stalls and 
the coloured marble floor complete the impression of 
restrained splendourenhanced by the graceful spirituality 
of the angel groups in either window wall landscape. 
A passage from the fore-court leads to the stairway 
and north wing, where, after traversing a handsome 
suite, we enter the hall overlooking the garden court, 
decorated in 1652 by Luca Giordano, a notable example 
of that century’s lavish ornamentation. The barrel 
vaulted hall is lighted by tall windows (south) framed 
in elaborate gilded carved wood and stucco work, corre- 
sponding with as many recessed cabinets separated by 
painted mirrors. The ceiling fresco depicts the Works 
and Days, the Seasons, Elements and Continents, all 
allegorically treated to set off the Medici family apo- 
theosis of which Cosimo II, the reigning Grand-Duke’s 
father, is the central figure. Galileo’s discovery of 
Jupiter’s satellites suggested their naming of Medici 
’ Stars after his former pupils, Cosimo II, and his brothers 
Francesco, Carlo and Lorenzo de Medici, who are all 
depicted with a star over their brow, whilst the Grand- 
Duke Ferdinand’s patronage of science, letters, and art 
is’ also recorded by his portrayal in the group. Luca 
Giordano’s work, if mere clever art, is yet notable for 
scenic and spatial perspective, amounting to sleight of 
hand, the figures appear to follow the spectator’s every 
movement. The hall was assigned to the Della Crusca 
Literary Academy, and here were aligned the symbolic 
emblem, a sieve with the motto zl piu bel fior ne coglie, 
and the members’ seats shaped and painted with appro- 
priate devices. Founded in 1540 by a few Jiteratz, the 
Della Cruscans were awarded academic status in 1582, 
initiating the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Language,” which 
bears their name. A new statute, framed in 1782 by 
the Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo, incorporated the 
several Florentine Academies, transferring the Crusca 
to the Palatine Library, formed by his Medicean 
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predecessors, and from 1714 accommodated at the Uffizi 
building, where the late Librarian, Antonio Maglia- 
bechi’s bequest of 30,000 volumes had been housed in 
the Sala delle Commedie, built by Buontalenti (1536- 
1608), to-day the National Library Reading Room. 
A fine tabernacle painting of the Virgin and Child, 
ascribed to Filippo Lippi, is temporarily exhibited in 
this hall. The west wing of the palace, entered from 
Via Ginori, contains the Riccardiana Library. Formed 
originally by Lodovico Capponi (1534-1614), the collec- 
tion devolved upon his great grand-daughter Marchesa 
Cassandra Riccardi Capponi, additions to which were 
made by successive holders. The valuable collection 
of early Italian books and MSS. is accessible to students 
by application to the Laurentian Library authorities. 

The homes of Florentine magnates, sung by Ariosto 
and by him deemed comparable only with Rome, people 
nearly every street with memories. Their armorial 
bearings, inscriptions, sculptured, and painted frontages 
write footnotes to and add vignette insets to a long- 
drawn-out story of endeavour and achievement. A 
very few of these palaces are still inhabited by their 
builders’ descendants, some are public offices, others 
banks, others have remained in private hands; but 
with the exception of the Corsini Palace Museum, only 
the actual occupants’ personal friends have access to 
the premises behind those storied house-fronts. Among 
the “ palazzi’’ and houses noteworthy for historic or 
other reasons are the following :— 

Palazzo Alberti.—Magnates in fourteenth century 
Florence and eclipsed in after years, the Alberti lived 
on both sides of the street leading to Ponte alle Grazie 
from the picturesque Piazzetta delle Colonnine, where 
the noted fifteenth century metal-worker Niccold Grosso 
surnamed Caparra, had his shop. The Alberti arms, 
four chains conjoined in saltire, are displayed on several 
houses, and in No. 1 Via dei Benci Leone Battista 
Alberti, 1404-72, churchman, scholar, and architect, the 
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initiator of home as distinguished from fortress archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance, lived and died. Restora- 
tion or, rather, rebuilding in 1849 leaves this house a 
mere landmark. 

Palazzo ‘“‘ dei Visacct.’”’—-Once belonging to the long- 
extinct Albizzi historic family, whose houses lined the 
street bearing their name; the family arms, two arms 
rings, with the Crusader’s cross in chief, recur here and 
on other houses. This palazzo adorned with the effi- 
gies of historic personages in three rows by Senatore 
Bartolommeo Valori about 1590, gave rise to a popular 
jibe, the ‘‘ worthies’”” homely aspect suggesting the 
name by which the house is known. An inscription 
records the miraculous resuscitation of a child by the 
sainted Bishop of Florence, Zanobi, which took place 
‘at this spot (depicted by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, No. 1581, 
Uffizi Gallery). 

Palazzo dell’ Antella—This medieval palazzo in 
Piazza S. Croce, is notable for the overhanging storey 
supported upon stone brackets, of which few examples 
remain. The property of Senatore Donato dell’ Antella, 
the painted frontage decoration he commissioned in 
1619, the work being carried out in less than a month 
by a group of notable painters of the day, including 
Matteo Rosselli, Passignano, and Giovanni da San 
Giovanni, although sadly injured, remains an effective 
specimen of house decoration fashionable in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Palazzo Antinori.—This palace, built towards the 
close of the fifteenth century for the wealthy citizen 
Bernardo di Ambrogio Boni by Giuliano da San Gallo, 
stands in the piazza at the northern extremity of Via 
Tornabuoni, facing the church of San Gaetano. Pur- 
chased in the sixteenth century by the Antinori family, 
their arms, cheguy or and azure, a chief or, are sculptured 
on the frontage. The fore-court is pillared and the 
structure as a whole is well representative of early 
Renaissance house-building. The British Institute, 
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class, concert, library, and reading-rooms, occupies a 
fine suite of rooms on the first floor. 

Palazzo Bartolint Salimbeni—A prominent architec- 
tural feature of Piazza S. Trinita, this mansion was re- 
fronted by Baccio d’Agnolo (1462-1543) for the brothers 
Gherardo Giovanni Lorenzo and Zanobi Bartolini about 
1520, who introduced their ancestor’s device of poppy- 
heads, with the motto PER NON DORMIRE, to record that 
worthy’s successful corner in corn at the Sinigaglia 
mart in 1356, on the frieze and window decorations. 
Vasari, in that architect’s ‘‘ Life,’’ comments adversely 
on the design, novel in his day, comparing the pillared 
portal and niches for statuary to ‘‘a church.” The 
stone used has not weathered, and the characteristic 
decoration appears doomed to irretrievable destruction 
in measurable time. 

Palazzo Buondelmonti.—Nothing more than the name 
associates this palazzo with Buondelmonte, “‘ a gracious 
and comely knight,” who in the year 1215 had refused 
to marry a daughter of the Amidei family, to whom he 
had been formally betrothed. The slight thus offered 
to that family was avenged by the Amidei clansmen, 
who waylaid the faithless lover on his return from Mass 
on Easter Sunday, murdering him by the Ponte Vecchio, 
close to the statue of Mars, removed there from the 
Baptistery site and regarded as the city’s palladium. 
The deed, causing a century-long feud between rival 
families, is traditionally stated to have originated the 
Guelph and Ghibelline factions. Nothing else either 
recalls the family, who rose to court favour under the 
Medici grand-dukes, except the untoward life here of 
Senatore Lorenzo Buondelmonte and Caterina, daughter 
of Curzio Picchena, Secretary of State to the Grand- 
Duke Cosimo IT, when the elderly husband’s mysterious 
death after brief years of marriage with a beautiful and 
wayward girl was laid to her door. Caterina Picchena’s 
later adventurous existence led to life imprisonment in 
the citadel of Volterra, the first woman thus incar- 
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cerated publicly, feminine delinquency hitherto, if 
escaping the death sentence, being punishable by mon- 
astic seclusion. 

Palazzo Canigiani—Devolved to-day through in- 
heritance to Count Piero Capponi, this thirteenth cen- 
tury palazzo in Via de Bardi, once the property of the 
Pilgrims’ Hospice of S. Lucia, was bought in after years 
by the Canigiani magnates of Florence in the fourteenth 
century, a daughter of whose house, Elena Canigiani, 
married Petrarch’s father. The poet was born in 
1304. 

Palazzo Cappello—No. 26 Via Maggio. The sgraf- 
fito black and white frontage decoration, though greatly 
injured, is recorded by his biographer Baldinucci as one 
of Bernardino Barbatelli, surnamed Poccetti’s (1542- 
1612), “‘best inventions.” Historic interest centres in 
the coat of arms above the entrance, a hat, which records 
the residence here of Bianca Cappello as Pietro Buona- 
ventura’s wife and his widow, prior to her re-marriage 
and elevation to grand-ducal state as the consort (1578- 
87) of Francesco I. 

Palazzo Capponi.—Via de Bardi. This great palace, 
with a modern restored river frontage, was built by 
Bicci di Lorenzo (1373-1452) for the eminent Florentine 
statesman and scholar Niccold da Uzzano (d. 1433), 
whose only daughter Ginevra brought the palace as her 
dowry into the Capponi family. 

Palazzo Capponi.—Via Gino Capponi. Designed by 
Fontana for Marchese Alessandro Capponi in 1705, this 
noble structure, with splendid proportions and a very 
fine staircase, is one of the best examples of Baroque 
period architecture in Florence. The Capponi family 
is of great antiquity, their name looming as prominently 
as the Medici in the history of Florence, and the wealth 
and numbers of their clan renders their escutcheon, per 
bend argent and sable, as familiar a cognizance as the 
Medici balls. Foremost in the ancestry are Neri Cap- 
poni, who won the battle of Anghiari, 1441, extending 
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Florentine territory to the Romagna; Gino Capponi, 
1360-1421, who conquered Pisa and gave Florence her 
sea power; Piero Capponi, nephew to Neri, who was 
the people’s Tribune, whose proud retort to King 
Charles VIII of France, ‘‘ So you sound your trumpets 
we shall toll our bells” (the Florentine call to arms), 
commanded the invader’s respect, and the attempted 
French protectorate proved nominal. His son Niccold 
Capponi also stood for civic liberties, and his action as 
Gonfalonier in 1527 was a gallant but fruitless fight for 
the losing cause of republican principles. The palazzo, 
which has now devolved through inheritance to the 
Farinola family, was the residence of Marchese Gino 
Capponi, the patriot scholar and historian, who played 
a notable part in the unification of Italy and died here 
in 1876. Another distinguished inmate was the poet 
Giuseppe Giusti, 1809-50, likewise a patriot and a 
friend of Manzoni, Massimo d’Azeglio, and Capponi. 
Giusti is buried in San Miniato and Gino Capponi rests 
in Santa Croce. 

Palazzo Corsint.—Designed by Pier Francesco Silvani 
(1620-85), one of a dynasty of architects, for Marchese 
Filippo Corsini, the mansion stands upon the site of 
the medieval chronicler Dino Compagni’s home. The 
spacious court, flanked by two wings overlooking the 
river, and enclosed by a pillared terrace, forms a con- 
spicuous feature on the Lung’ Arno. Both the river and 
street frontages (Via del Parione) have been well restored, 
and the latter offers an exceptionally good example of 
restrained Baroque and late Renaissance styles. The 
principal staircase, adorned with a statue of Pope 
Clement XII (Corsini, 1730-40), opens on to a monu- 
mental vestibule occupying the height of two storeys, 
frescoed by A. D. Gabbiani (1650-1720), whence the 
picture gallery is entered. Open to the public (free) on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. The lateral, 
staircase (right) leading to the first and second floor 
private apartments of the Corsini family, is also notable 
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for the fine spiral design and the easy ascent to the 
height of close upon 80 feet from street level. 

The Corsini family is of great antiquity and distinc- 
tion, numbering many Priors, Gonfaloniers, and other 
statesmen under the republican and grand-ducal orders, 
whilst its members have won political distinction also 
in modern times. The late Prince Tommaso Corsini, 
through his marriage with Princess Anna Barberini, 
heir to the pontifical family of that name in Rome, has 
added not inconsiderably to the Corsini Museum which, 
an enlightened connoisseur himself, has been re-arranged 
in the suite of rooms along both sides of the left wing, 
and is to-day the single important private collection open 
to the public. Only the more important paintings are 
noticed, many among the others possessing only his- 
toric interest. 

Room I.—A group of Susterman’s portraits includes 
one of the Grand-Duke Cosimo II, the best likeness 
extant of that prince, of Bartolommeo Corsini (1622- 
59), first Marchese di Laiatico, and his son Don Filippo 
Corsini (1647-1707), who both held high office under 
the Grand-Dukes Ferdinand II and Cosimo III. 

Room II.—The battle-pieces by Borgognone and Sal- 
vator Rosa and marine landscapes by the latter are 
replicas of works in the Pitti and Uffizi Galleries. 

Room III.—On an easel, Susterman’s Portrait of 
Marchese Geri della Rena. This is one of the painter’s 
finest works, formerly ascribed to Van Dyck, and named 
Marquis Ottavio Piccolomini. Geri della Rena was a 
distinguished soldier, and served in the Thirty Years 
War with Prince Matthias, the Grand-Duke’s brother. 
No. 105, Grut1o Romano: The Violin-player. Also 
ascribed to Sebastiano del Piombo. Of interest as a 
contemporary copy, dated 1518, of Raphael’s celebrated 
picture formerly in the Sciarra collection in Rome, the 
disposal of which out of Italy some thirty odd years 
ago was the object of heated controversy. RIDOLFO 
Guirtanpajo: Portraitofa Man. An expressive head, 
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compares with the artist’s fine work, The Feweller, Pitti 
Gallery. 

Room IV.—No. 360, GiovANNI DA MiLano: Trip- 
tych, The Virgin and Child with SS. Benedict, Catherine, 
Louis of Toulouse, and Giovan Gualberto. A distinctive 
composition, inviting comparison with this master’s 
paintings in the Accademia delle Belle Arti. No. 416, 
ANTONELLO DA Messina: Crucifixion. A beautiful 
little picture, formerly in the Barberini collection, Rome. 
No. 162, Firippino Lippi: The Virgin and Child with 
Angels. This is the gem of the collection, and the 
Virgin here ranks with Filippino’s best interpretations 
of spiritual beauty. Florentine School, fifteenth cen- 
tury. No. 340: Five Allegorical Figures. Neither the 
Virtues nor, as has been suggested, the Muses, these 
fanciful figures impersonate the Sciences of the Quadri- 
vium: Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Letters, 
with Philosophy embracing all learning in herself. For- 
merly ascribed to Botticelli, this painting formed the 
front panel of a dower-chest. No. 157, Luca Sie- 
NORELLI: The Virgin and Child with SS. Ferome and 
Bernard. The warmly coloured draperies set off the 
marble cool flesh tones with notable distinction. A 
fine work which invites comparison with the artist’s 
works, Uffizi Gallery, Nos. 502, 1605, 8369. No. 148, 
RapHaEL: Portrait of Pope Fulius IJ. This interesting 
drawing discloses the great artist’s method of work and 
his diligent preparatory labour. Brought from Urbino 
by the Grand-Duchess Vittoria Della Rovere, though 
whether a gift to or purchase by the Ducal Chamberlain, 
Marchese Bartolommeo Corsini, is not recorded. Some 
doubt has been cast by modern critique upon the attri- 
bution. 

Room V.—No. 200, RAFFAELLINO pI CaRLo: The 
Virgin Enthroned, with SS. F$erome and Bartholomew. 
This fine altar-piece, signed Raphael de Krolis, and 
dated 1502, is one of the three existing authentic works 
by a painter, who underlay the influence both of Lorenzo 
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di Credi and Perugino. Painted for the Corsini Chapel 
in S. Spirito. Vasari, whilst describing the picture, 
ascribed it erroneously to a namesake, Raffaellino del 
Garbo. SusterMaAns: Portrait of Marchese Neri Cor- 
sini. This nobleman was Tuscan Ambassador to King 
Charles II of Spain, and filled other important missions. 
The fresco decoration of the Corsini Chapel in the Car- 
mine by Luca Giordano connotes his art patronage. 
Marchese Corsini was unmarried and lived in Rome, 
where he died in 1705. Ricaup: Portrait of Marchese 
Neri di Filippo Corsini. A very fine likeness. This 
Marchese Corsini, who took a prominent part in the 
negotiations of the Treaties of Utrecht, dealing with the 
succession to the Medici house, left without male heirs 
by the childless heir-apparent, Prince Gian Gastone, 
was nominated a Cardinal by his uncle Lorenzo Corsini 
upon the elevation of the latter to the Pontificate (1730), 
and taking up his residence in Rome, Cardinal Corsini 
played a prominent political part in this and successive 
Pontificates until his death in 1770 at the age of eighty- 
five years. The portrait bust of Pope Clement XII by 
Bouchardon is also noteworthy. 

Room VI.—No. 210, BoTTiIcELLt: Portrait, The 
Goldsmith. A vigorous delineation. The features re- 
call the type we associate in the painter’s work with 
Giuliano de Medici, and whilst identity is only approxi- 
mative, the diamond signet ring, the elder Piero de 
Medici’s device, suggests family portrayal. No. 179, 
Carto Doicr: La Poesia. Beautiful colour and fault- 
less technique fail to raise this composition above 
the level of prettiness. Princess Claudia de Medici, 
youngest daughter of Cosimo II, whom the artist also 
painted under the guise of the Empress Galla Placidia, 
appears to have sat here for her portrait. No. 241, 
ANDREA DEL Sarto: Apollo, Daphne, and Narcissus. 
This graceful small composition has also been ascribed 
to Andrea’s collaborator Franciabigio. 

Room VII contains nothing of especial note. 
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Room VIII.—State Bedchamber. The hangings of 
the bed were embroidered from designs by Albano 
(1568-1660). 

Room 1X.—Florentine school, fifteenth century. 
This graphic representation of Fra Girolamo Savona- 
rola and his companions’ execution, 23 May, 1498, is 
preserved as a replica or early copy; also in the San 
Marco Museum. 

The remaining rooms contain no paintings of primary 
importance. Note, however, should be taken of the 
lace and embroidered pontifical robes of Popes Urban 
VIII (Barberini) and Clement XII (Corsini), as well as 
of the small ‘‘ cabinet-room ” furnished in eighteenth 
century lacquer containing valuable porcelain and small 
objects, and the bronzes, clocks, marbles, etc., distri- 
buted about the rooms. 

Palazzo Davanzati—Facing the piazza west of the 
General Post Office, this mansion frontage with rows 
of poles upon which dyed wool was hung to dry, and the 
tall loggia, is typical of the Florentine citizen’s home in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Repair and 
restoration in the late owner, Professor Volpi’s, hands 
brought to light an unique series of extensive wall 
decoration of that period: frescoed walls patterned 
with birds, flowers, and geometric designs ; friezes de- 
picting tales of chivalry, symbolic foliage, animals, etc. 
Furnished as a museum with period and original move- 
ables, this collection has now been dispersed and the 
property sold to a business firm. The generai archi- 
tectural features, the courtyard, outer stairway, and 
sculptured pillars, of interest to students of medieval 
domestic architecture, can be viewed on application. 

Palazzo Feroni—Known in the political and art- 
history of Florence as the Palazzo Spini, this great cas- 
tellated mansion, flanking the eastward access to Ponte 
Santa Trinita, was built in the fourteenth century’s 
close for Messer Geri Spini, a notable citizen and mer- 
chant who, having first won distinction fighting at 
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Campaldino in 1289, together with Dante Alighieri, 
exiled like him but restored to favour in 1308, ended 
his statesman’s career as King Robert of Naples’ lieu- 
tenant. The Spini family, whose name figures pro- 
minently in Florentine annals, became extinct in the 
male line in 1686, when the stately pile, designed 
traditionally by Lapo Tedesco, fellow craftsman with 
Arnolfo di Cambio, of Duomo and Signoria Palace 
architects’ renown, was sold to the “‘ self-made ”’ banker 
Francesco di Baldo Feroni, the son of an artisan of 
Empoli, whose financial abilities at the Hague had 
attracted the heir-apparent’s notice in the course of his 
travels (1666-69). On his accession, Cosimo III sum- 
moned Feroni to Florence, the city’s freedom was 
awarded him in 1673, and the Senator’s dignity fol- 
lowed within the twelvemonth for the newly appointed 
Keeper of the Purse, created also a Marquis in 1681. 
Little beyond its architectural essentials remains of the 
Spini mansion, depicted much as we behold it to-day 
by Ghirlandajo in the fresco decoration of the Sassetti 
Chapel in S. Trinita. Traces of armorial bearings are 
visible in the fore-court, but nothing is left of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century ‘‘ portraits’? of the 
Spini family, notably that of Messer Geri Spini, whose 
likeness Baldinucci, the Keeper of the grand-ducal 
collections, reports grimly was ‘‘ painted over” by 
Baldassare Franceschini, surnamed il Volterrano (1611- 
89), to resemble the new-fledged cavalier and Marquis. 
The postern gate, shutting off the Arno river-side, a 
survival of the second wall circuit, to be seen in all the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century pictures and prints 
of Florence, was pulled down in 1846, when the remnant 
of the ancient wall gave place to the present Lung’ 
Arno Acciaijuoli. Sold by the Feroni family, an hotel 
after 1830, later municipal property, this fine building 
now houses business offices and shops. 

Palazzo Gianfigliazzi.— This castellated mansion, 
facing the Spini Palace, was erected by Messer Bongianni 
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Gianfigliazzi, one of Lorenzo il Magnifico’s trusted coun- 
sellors. Vasari mentions the Gianfigliazzi brothers 
among the art-patrons of that age, and records him 
among the portrayals in Alessio Baldovinetti’s fresco 
decoration of the apse chapel of S. Trinita (obliterated). 
The Gianfigliazzi family extinguished in 1764. Many 
changes of ownership have occurred since, but the 
architectural features correspond with the Spini 
Palazzo opposite, and the Gianfigliazzi escutcheon 
sculptured on the frontage occurs, or, a lion rampant 
azure, armed and langued gules, in S. Trinita. 

Palazzo Gondi—In Piazza S. Firenze and fronting 
the north side of the Signoria Palace, the Palazzo Gondi 
is one of the finest examples of early Renaissance archi- 
tecture. Giuliano Gondi, surnamed il Magnifico, for his 
wealth and political distinction, commissioned Giuliano 
da San Gallo (1450-1516) to design the great palazzo 
(begun in 1488), one of the few stately homes of Florence 
still inhabited by the original house-builder’s descen- 
dants. The fore-court, and the great saloon decoration, 
with its fine cassetted ceiling and sculptured fireplace, 
was also executed by San Gallo. A branch of the family 
adverse to the ducal Medici regime migrated to France 
and won distinction’ in the service of the Valois and 
Bourbon kings, notably the eminent Churchmen, Pietro 
Gondi, Archbishop of Paris (d. 1615), his nephew, Enrico 
Cardinal and his successor in the see, and the great- 
nephew, Giovan Francesco, better known by the name 
of Cardinal de Retz (d. 1679). 

Palazzo Guadagni.—At the eastern extremity of 
Piazza S. Spirito. Simone del Pollaiuolo, surnamed il 
Cronaca (1454-1508), was commissioned by Rinieri Dei, 
one of the family for whose chapel in Santo Spirito 
Raphael painted the Madonne del Baldacchino altar- 
piece (No. 165, Pitti Gallery), to construct this noble 
mansion, recorded by the historian Benedetto Varchi 
among the ‘‘stately”’ -citizens’ homes erected between 
the years 1478-1500. The Dei family possess the dis- 
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tinction, besides art patronage, to number in their ranks 
the chronicler and traveller Benedetto Dei, whose 
writings (d. 1492) are a valuable historic source, became 
extinct in 1683. Subsequent owners, the Guadagni 
family, have given their name to this palace, retained 
notwithstanding further changes. The loggia and or- 
nate sgraffito facade, the fore-court, stairs, and handsome 
saloons,were restored to their original aspect during 
the occupancy some years ago of the German Kunst- 
Historische Institut, now accommodated in the ground 
floor Uffizi Palace, right wing. 

Palazzo Larderel—The houses of Via Tornabuoni, 
a street of historic palazzi, have underlain with few 
exceptions shopland conditions. No. 19 Palazzo Lar- 
derel is one, notable not alone for its purely residential 
aspect, but for the frontage design severely classical yet 
singularly harmonious and graceful. The arms of the 
Giacomini house-builders, gules, a bend or, a label of 
five points azure in chief, record a distinguished name 
extinct in 1773. The Giacomini were staunch up- 
holders of the old order, their leading members suffered 
exile and property confiscation in consequence under 
Duke Cosimo I, with the exception, doubtless, of the 
branch whose head commissioned Antonio Dosio 
(d. 1533), a pupil of Raffaello da Montelupo, to design 
this house front. 

Palazzo Pandolfini.—Raphael furnished the design 
for the palazzo in Florence with which Monsignor 
Gianozzo Pandolfini, Bishop of Troja and Governor of 
Castel Sant Angelo (d. 1525) chose to record at once 
Pontifical favour and his own art patronage, set forth 
in the lettering, which forms the cornice decoration. 
The Pandolfini family traces their ancestry back to 
Ser Pandolfo, who was present at the battle of Monta- 
perti (1260), won against Florence by the Sienese and 
their Ghibelline allies under Farinata degli Uberti. 
‘The Pandolfini number statesmen and scholars among 
their forebears, recorded also in art-patronage (Badia). 
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Becoming extinct in the male line in 1784, Conte Angelo 
Pandolfini’s surviving daughter took the family name 
and honours into the Nencini family, and her descen- 
dant, Conte Alessio Pandolfini, was authorized by 
rescript of the Grand-Duke Leopold II to revive the 
name and arms, with the Count’s title, awarded by 
the Emperor Francis I (1745-65), for himself and his 
descendants. 

Palazzo Pazzi—The Pazzi ‘‘ houses’ covered the 
area fronting both sides of Borgo degli Albizi and Via 
del Proconsolo at the south-west angle of which yet 
to-day, named Canto dei Pazzi, the noble palace, 
erected after Brunelleschi’s designs for the brothers 
Jacopo and Andrea dei Pazzi, ranks with the finest 
examples of early Renaissance architecture in Florence. 
Benedetto Varchi records the Pazzi Palace among the 
thirty great houses built between 1450-70. One of the 
characteristic examples of the ‘‘ rustica” style, with its 
‘heavy stone bosses of the lower storey, the smooth 
trimmed stonework above broken by the lines of ornate 
lancet windows, lends effective balance to an otherwise 
sombre austerity. The great sculptured escutcheon of 
the Pazzi arms, azure two dolphins addorsed between four 
cross crosslets fitchée or, displayed in colour in the Pazzi 
Chapel (Santa Croce cloister) here sculptured is ascribed 
to Donatello. The Pazzi family is famous in Florentine 
annals, from the time when their crusader ancestor 
Pazzo dei Pazzi brought back from Jerusalem the flint 
stones from which the fire is struck to be blessed with 
the rite typifying the Resurrection on Easter Eve. If 
legend surrounds these flints with a halo of romance, 
no doubt exists with regard to the antiquity of the 
ceremonial described by Giovanni Villani, the fourteenth 
century chronicler, when the “ fire’’ was carried pro- 
cessionally from S. Biagio, where the flints were pre- 
served, to the Pazzi houses and thence to the Baptistery. 
They are now kept in SS. Apostoli, and the ritual pro- 
cession takes place in traditional fashion to this day, 
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yet with the difference that the Pazzi ‘‘ houses” know 
their owners no more, and traffic exigencies forbid the 
display of fireworks, Scoppio del Carro, at the Canto dei 
Pazzi. Involved in the conspiracy to murder Giuliano 
dei Medici (d. 1478), the Pazzi property was confiscated, 
the palazzo was assigned for a residence to Lorenzo 
il Magnifico’s son-in-law, Franceschetto Cybd, married 
to Maddalena dei Medici in 1488. Their descendants, 
the Cybé Marquises of Massa, disposed of the property 
about the year 1590 to the Strozzi family, from whom 
the palace devolved to the Quaratesi. Sold again in 
1843, the Pazzi Palace now belongs to the Banca di 
Firenze, whose work of restoration has been creditable. 

Palazzo Portinari-Salviati—The purchase by the 
Credito Toscano Bank of the noble Portinari-Salviati 
mansion which, after disposal in 1768 by Duca Anton 
Maria Salviati, passed through a number of hands, and 
was sold in 1918 by the Scolopi Fathers, who transferred 
their school to a more commodious locality, has brought 
to light not alone architectural and pictorial vestiges 
of singular merit, but has restored also diverse medieval 
and Renaissance historical and social events in a 
felicitous framework. The Portinari are first recorded 
in 1227 as the possessors of ‘‘ a palace with a tower ”’ in 
Via del Corso, and some fifty years later we learn from 
Boccaccio that Messer Folco, a foremost citizen, was 
accustomed to entertain his friends on May Day, upon 
which occasion the biographer recalls how Dante 
(b. 1265), “ scarce aged nine,” met the daughter of the 
house, Beatrice, ‘rising eight,” and the meeting set 
the lad’s thoughts running in the course that has given 
the world poetry unparalleled: the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” 
Messer Folco built and endowed the Hospital of S. 
Maria Nuova with his wealth (1286), a course his de- 
scendants followed throughout three centuries; of 
which, besides other notable acts of munificence, the 
great altar-piece, commissioned from Hugo van der 
Goes, is foremost, the gift of Tommaso Portanari, 
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manager of the Medici Bank at Bruges, like his brother 
Pigello, acting in the same capacity at Milan, who in- 
creased the family fortunes. The date of sale of the 
Portinari Palace to Jacopo Salvfati is not known ; the 
register of parochial tithes for 1532 includes their name, 
whence the sale may be presumed about that time, by the 
heirs of Pier-Francesco di Folco Portinari, who, elected 
to the Priorate in 1529, took a part prominent enough 
in the city’s defence, being detained after the capitu- 
lation as a hostage; and uncompromising in his aversion 
against the new order, Portinari died in voluntary exile 
in 1531. Jacopo Salviati, through his marriage with 
Lucrezia de Medici, Lorenzo il Magnifico’s elder son- 
in-law, had given his daughter Maria in marriage to 
another Medici, Giovanni delle Bande Nere (d. 1526), 
and here their only child, Cosimo, lived with his mother 
until election to the dukedom ensued, after his kinsman 
Alessandro de Medici’s assassination in 1537. . Nothing 
is known with any certainty—Varchi merely numbers 
the Portinari among the great house-owners after 1478 
—concerning the Renaissance architect, whose designs 
place the palazzo among the notable examples of the 
century’s house-building. Baldinucci records Ales- 
sandro Allori’s wall decoration, and Poccetti’s hand 
is also detected in the arabesques of several rooms, 
whilst Baccio Bandinelli and Giambologna are known 
to have contributed their sculptor’s craft for Salviati 
art-patrons. The art-collection—works by Donatello, 
Santi di Tito, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, etc.— 
which adorned these walls has long been dispersed, but 
the bank officials, who have good reason to be proud 
of their work of restoration, extend every courtesy to 
visitors, inviting inspection of the premises, opened in 
1925. 

Palazzo Ramirez de Montalvo—No. 24 Borgo degli 
Albizi faces Via dei Giraldi, thus obtaining, infre- 
quent in street architecture, an adequate frame for the 
proportions of the palazzo, erected after Bartolommeo 
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Ammanati’s design for the Spanish nobleman Don 
Antonio Ramirez de Montalvo, Chamberlain to the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I (1537-74). The handsome 
frontage offers the best-preserved example in Florence 
of the grisaille monochrome decoration introduced by 
Andrea di Cosimo Feltrino (1490-1554), recorded by 
Vasari; rendered yet more fashionable throughout the 
century by Poccetti’s growing repute as an arabesque 
decorator, whence his surname: ‘‘ Bernardino delle 
girandole e delle facciate.” The striking bust of the 
Grand-Duke, elaborately framed in stonework, testifies 
here, as other similar effigies do of Cosimo I and his 
successors in various parts of the city, to the house- 
owners’ loyal attachment to their masters. A descen- 
dant, Marchesa Eleonora Ramirez de Montalve, shares 
with Madame de Maintenon the pioneership reforms 
in feminine education, her foundation of ‘‘le Signore 
Montalve,” a community of devout laity instituted in 
1650, preceding that of St. Cyr (1686) by thirty-six 
years. The Montalvo institute at ‘‘ La Quiete,” a 
Villa close to the ducal demesne of Petraia-Castello, was 
assigned to them by Ferdinand II, and continues there 
to this day. The picture gallery at La Quiete, con- 
taining interesting school works of the Botticelli- 
Ghirlandajo period and reliefs of the Della Robbia school, 
may be visited by special application. 

Palazzo Rosselli del Turco—In the Piazzetta del 
Limbo adjacent to the ancient church of SS. Apos- 
toli the stately home of the Borgherini, designed by 
Baccio d’ Agnolo, is enumerated by Benedetto Varchi 
among the twenty great houses erected or rebuilt be- 
tween the years 1470-1528. Pier-Francesco Borgherini, 
the house builder, and his wife Margherita Acciaijuoli 
are the patrons for whom Andrea del Sarto, Granacci, 
and Pontormo executed the paintings to-day preserved 
in the Uffizi and Pitti Galleries, whilst the superb 
chimney-piece by Benedetto da Rovezzano is in the 
Bargello Museum, The shrine, with a relief of the 
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Virgin and Child, by the same artist, remains in situ 
by the piazza corner. The Borgherini family became 
extinct in 1768, and the palace came into the actual 
owner’s possession through purchase. 

Palazzo Rucellai.—The triangular piazzetta midway 
in Via della Vigna Nuova is flanked on its eastern 
side by the Rucellai ‘t loggia,”’ the single example left, 
albeit but a shell, of the portico in or adjacent to the 
houses of gentry of high degree, styled signort di torre e 
loggia ; and along the northern side, by the fine frontage 
designed by Leone Battista Alberti (1404-72) for the 
wealthiest citizen of the day, not excepting the Medici 
and Strozzi, Giovanni Rucellai. This palace marks a 
turning-point in Florentine domestic architecture, 
Alberti being the first to adapt classical pilasters in 
superposed storeys, and to set the entablature upon 
brackets, whence the ornate cornice already produced 
by Michelozzo was further developed. The two storeys, 
with their graceful lancet windows, are divided with a 
narrow frieze embodying the Rucellai device, a bellying 
sail, derived from the ancestral seafarers’ calling. The 
Rucellai were not only merchants of stuffs dyed with 
‘“orchil-root,’’ whence traditionally the surname de- 
rives, but also valiant sea captains, foremost among 
them Paolo Rucellai, who defeated the Genoese squad- 
ron in a hard-fought battle off Rapallo in 1431. The 
fore-court is surrounded with beautifully proportioned 
Corinthian columns supporting rounded arches, and a 
number of sculptured escutcheons of the Rucellai arms : 
per bend gules, a lion passant argent, azure three fesses 
wavy or, record successive members of this ancient 
family, which shares with the Della Stufa and the Strozzi 
the distinction of ownership of their palazzo in unbroken 
male descent. Giovanni Rucellai was not only a house 
builder in the restricted family sense, but public spirited, 
a patron of Art, like his Strozzi and Medici kinsfolk. As 
the inscription upon the frontage of Santa Maria 
Novella recalls, his own and his son Bernardo’s muni- 
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ficence has presented posterity with a thing of beauty, 
and to him is also due the reproduction of the Holy 
Sepulchre as the Florentine merchant and traveller 
knew it in Jerusalem (1467), for which Alberti, who, 
indeed, indulged here in artists’ licence, erected the 
chapel adjacent to the secularized church of S. Pan- 
cracio. Accessible on application at the Rucellai 
Palace. 

The Rucellai name is also attached to the Platonic 
Academy, instituted under the auspices of Cosimo de 
Medici (1396-1464). Bernardo di Giovanni Rucellai 
married in 1466 to Lucrezia (surnamed in the family 
Nannina, younger daughter of Piero di Cosimo de 
Medici and Lucrezia Tornabuoni), was a junior mem- 
ber of Cosimo and a leading supporter of Lorenzo de 
Medici il Magnifico’s Platonic Academy. After his 
brother-in-law’s death in 1492 and the Medici over- 
throw in 1494, Bernardo, who had built himself an 
‘urban villa with gardens” in Via della Scala, the 
‘“Orti Oricellari,’’ gathered to himself the scattered 
Academicians, their sessions held regularly, Machievelli 
reading his discourses on Livy and young Giovanni di 
Bernardo Rucellai producing his tragedy ‘‘ Rosmunda ”’ 
(1515), which proves the first step in classical Renais- 
sance playwriting until 1527, when antagonism to the 
‘illegitimates ’’ Medici party led to the Academy’s 
dispersal, and the confiscation of their home (1527). 
Restored to Bernardo’s son Giovanni, above mentioned, 
by Duke Alessandro, the house and gardens were con- 
fiscated anew by Cosimo I, who in after years gave them 
as a residence to Eleonora degli Albizzi, mother of his 
natural son Don Giovanni. Francesco I, in his turn, 
assigned the palazzo to Bianca Cappello, the property 
being finally sold by the Ducal Estate Office towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century to the Ridolfi 
family, and after various changes of ownership to 
Marchese Ippolito Ginori Venturi, married to a sister 
of the two Counts Rucellai, who at present represent 
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that family. A portion of the ‘‘ Orti”” has been built 
over, but the laurel grove remains with statuary of the 
period to recall past glories. 

Palazzo San Clemente—This palazzo is a graceful 
example of late Renaissance architecture, designed for 
Marchese Tommaso Guadagni about 1620 by Gherardo 
Silvani (1579-1675), a pupil and follower of Buontalenti 
and Giambologna, to whom indeed many handsome 
edifices of that period owe their inception. The 
palazzo at the angle of Vie Gino Capponi and Micheli 
is of interest to English people through association with 
the Stuarts. Bought in 1777 from Marchese Guadagni 
by Prince Charles Edward, the exiled Count of Albany 
and his consort made the palazzo their abode. From 
this house the young wife escaped, taking refuge at 
the Vallombrosan Nunnery of S. Andrea (secularized 
and assigned to the Technical High School, Via Giuseppe 
Giusti), and sought refuge in Rome. Charlotte Stuart, 
Prince Charles Edward’s natural daughter, whom he 
created Duchess of Albany, inherited the property at 
her father’s death in 1788. Passing through various 
hands thereafter, the palace was the residence of the 
British Legation from 1866 until the capital of Italy 
was transferred to Rome, and it now belongs to the 
Dukes di San Clemente of the Velluti Zati family of 
Florence and Naples. The eastern of the two turrets 
is surmounted with a wrought-iron vane pierced with 
the initials ‘‘ C.R.’’ surmounted by a crown and the date 
1777- 

Palazzo Strozzi—Perhaps the finest example in 
existence of an early Renaissance palazzo, the three 
frontages abut on to Piazza and Via degli Strozzi and 
Via Tornabuoni. The work of construction for the 
wealthy merchant Filippo Strozzi the Elder, the first 
stone being laid on 10 July, 1489, was, as the contem- 
porary diarist Luca Landucci records, a nine days’ 
wonder for his fellow tradesmen in the neighbourhood. 
Benedetto da Maino (1442-97) supervised the work 
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carried forward by Simone del Pollaiuolo, surnamed 
il Cronaca, until his own death in 1508 left the mighty 
structure uncompleted. The magnificent Corinthian 
cornice crowns only the Piazza degli Strozzi frontage, 
withal the Strozzi Palace design yet connotes an original 
scheme, whilst contemporary edifices, the Medici and 
Pitti Palaces, have both undergone Procrustean treat- 
ment at the hands of later owners detrimental to archi- 
tectural balance. The fore-court is perfect as Michel- 
0zzo’s in the Medici Palace, the double lancet windows 
here and along the massive frontages break the rugged 
wall austerity with graceful effect, whilst decorative 
detail, the fine wrought-iron beacon-holders by Niccold 
Grosso, surnamed il Caparra, designed by Benedetto da 
Maiano for the street corners, the torch-holders and 
horse-tethers, all set with the Strozzi crescents, add the 
finishing touches to the sense of solid magnificence 
symbolizing here the family state. Descent from 
Lorenzo, the second son of Messer Filippo Strozzi the 
Elder (1426-92), connects the actual owners of the 
palazzo with the house-builder. Neither, however, 
Lorenzo, an eminent scholar, nor his brother Giovam- 
battista, re-named Filippo the Younger, ended their 
days in the home they completed long after their 
parent’s death. Both, especially Filippo, married to 
Clarice, daughter of Piero de Medici, elder son of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, took their stand against ‘“‘ illegitimate ”’ 
rule and the order represented by a “‘ Junior Duke,” 
Cosimo I, guilty in their eyes of subversion of the oli- 
garchy’s liberties. Lorenzo took up his residence in 
Rome, an “outlaw.” Filippo died a prisoner in the 
-Fortezza da Basso, by suicide or murder, after their 
defeat at Montemurlo (1537). His sons escaped to 
France, where they took service and the palace was 
confiscated. Assigned in 1560 as her residence to 
Princess Lucrezia de Medici, Duchess of Ferrara, the 
palace subsequently, as diarists’ records show, became 
a ducal guest-house : after 1637 the residence of Charles 
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Dudley (d. 1686), Count of Warwick, and second and 
last Duke of Northumberland, created by Imperial 
Letters Patent, issued to his father, Robert Dudley 
(1574-1649), the natural son of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, Minister to Queen Elizabeth, who had fled 
the country after his elopement and re-marriage with 
a daughter of the Southwell family, taking up his resi- 
dence at the Medici court, where his abilities as a seaman 
and naval architect ensured him favour to the last. 
The Roman branch of the Strozzi, raised to princely 
rank by Pope Innocent XIII in 1722, resumed posses- 
sion of their patrimony when the century-old Strozzi- 
Medici feud had become a thing of the past. The vicis- 
situdes outlined above have voided the Strozzi Palace 
of all removable record of the house-builder. The fore- 
court and a portion of the first floor are leased to an 
art company, whilst the family collection of works of 
art has long been dispersed. Sculptured upon many 
house fronts, the Strozzi arms, or, on a fess gules three 
crescents argent, show that disfavour and its penalties 
was limited to the descendants of Filippo Strozzi the 
Elder. The issue in the third generation of his brother 
Lorenzo, numbered among Duke Cosimo’s Senators, one 
of them Senatore Cammillo Strozzi, being the father 
of Alessandro and a half-brother Roberto, for whom 
Buontalenti designed in 1592 the fine Palazzo (No. 10 
Via del Proconsolo, facing the Pazzi Palace), continued 
by the noted Venetian architect Vincenzo Scamozzi 
(1552-1616) on so lordly a scale as to exhaust the 
owner’s means, whence the name Palazzo Non-finito. 
Among the other palaces of Florence many are 
notable for having sheltered historic personages, re- 
corded by inscriptions, to note which is one of the 
student of old days’ interests strolling along history’s 
by-paths. There, too, the street shrines, the reliefs of 
the Virgin and Child by Mino da Fiesole, Via dei Mar- 
telli and Via dei Conti, Donatello in Via Pietrapiana, 
etc., and exquisite school works by the Della Robbia, 
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set up landmarks of notable artistic worth. The largest 
is the great shrine in Via Nazionale, which closes the 
vista from Via del Ariento, with the Virgin and atten- 
dant saints brilliantly coloured in polychrome, and 
dated 1523. Too many, however, dust-laden behind 
often broken glass and close wire netting, are masked 
from due appreciation. The paintings in these shrines 
also have suffered so much from exposure and “‘ restora- 
tion” as to merely corroborate Vasari or other authori- 
ties’ topographic data. 

Bripcrs.—The Arno is spanned by six bridges, four 
of which: Ponte alle Grazie, Ponte Vecchio, Ponte S. 
Trinita, and Ponte alla Carraia, are ancient. Two 
modern suspension bridges carry the traffic at the 
city’s eastern and western extremities, and the demoli- 
tion of the last-named consequent upon the planned 
construction of the War Memorial Victory Bridge below 
Ponte alla Carraia will keep the number intact whilst 
adding one more monument to the city. 

Ponte alle Grazie—Called in early medieval times 
Ponte a Rubaconte, and so recorded by Dante (‘‘ Purg.”’ 
c. xii, v. 102): ‘‘O’er Rubaconte looking down on 
the well-guided city,” the appellation was derived from 
Messer Rubaconte da Mandella of Milan, Podesta of 
Florence in 1237, under whose auspices the stone bridge . 
was built to replace a plank gangway. The architect 
Lapo, whom Vasari erroneously calls the father of 
Arnolfo di Cambio, was (cf. Milanesi, editor of the 
standard Italian edition of the “‘ Lives ’’) a fellow crafts- 
man with the latter in Niccold Pisano’s workshop ; and 
he has designed a structure which, unlike the other 
three bridges, has stood flood and fire uninjured to this 
day, only the bridge-head walls having broken in the 
“deluge” of 1333, so graphically pictured for us by 
Villani. Widening required by traffic exigencies caused 
the demolition in 1874 of the hermitages at the piers, 
huts occupied by feminine Oblate nuns from time im- 
memorial, and of also the Alberti chapel, dedicated to 
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S. Lucia (a dome-shaped oratory according to an 
ancient map, 1584), which stood at the eastern bridge- 
head by the northern river-side. The shrine of the 
Madonna alle Grazie, whence the bridge takes its modern 
name, was removed to a small church hard by. The 
views up-stream are beautiful, embracing the broad 
sweep of hills to Vallombrosa, whilst down-stream the 
alternating arches visible of the three lower bridges 
frame light and shade effects of singular beauty at all 
hours. 

Ponte Vecchio—The chronicler Giovanni Villani 
(d. 1348) tells how a fire on 5 August, 1177, swept the 
entire business quarter from the Market to the Ponte 
Vecchio, inflicting heavy loss upon merchants and 
destroying also the bridge-head and the houses thereon, 
and in that year likewise, he adds, the high river Arno 
flood-waters carried away the Ponte Vecchio. The 
wooden bridge, repaired repeatedly after further partial 
damage, was finally replaced by a stone structure com- 
menced in 1345 after the disastrous floods, recorded this 
time as an eye witness by Villani in 1333 (Lib. XI, 
caps. i.-ii.). The design ascribed by some to Taddeo 
Gaddi, and by other authorities to Neri di Fioravante, 
has kept the houses and shops as we see them. A busy 
mart thus from time immemorial, the Ponte Vecchio 
had been occupied by the Butchers’ Guild until, after 
the erection of the corridor thrown in 1565 by Vasari 
from the Signoria Palace and the Uffizi across the river, 
and resting partly upon arches and upon house roofs, 
the bridge shops were assigned to the gold and silver- 
smiths’ more artistic calling. From that day to this. 
the Ponte Vecchio stands immutable with its unrivalled 
appeal to our sense of art and history. The bust erected 
in 1901 by the Goldsmiths of Florence to the memory 
of Benvenuto Cellini for the fourth centenary of his 
birth, dedicates the Ponte Vecchio to their very human 
patron. A fragment of an ancient gnomon, armorial 
bearings and inscriptions, one of them recording the 
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flood year 1333, stand for the footprints of the past, 
whilst the twofold prospect, up-stream between the 
arches of Vasari’s corridor, and down-stream beside the 
Cellini bust, materializes the beauty of Florence in the 
magic of light at all hours, from sunrise to sunset and 
after. Nothing but tradition connotes the Statue of 
Mars, beside which the tragedy of young Buondel- 
monte’s last ride on Easter Day, 1215, was enacted, 
and where the fine Renaissance fountain Statue of 
Bacchus in a niche at the foot of the medieval Rossi 
tower, with an ancient sarcophagus for a basin, closes 
the southern vista of the Ponte Vecchio. The Mannelli 
Palazzo by the corridor archway, spanning Via de Bardi, 
records the owner’s refusal to allow the use of his roof 
without prior agreement, and. the house belongs yet 
to-day to the descendants of the humanist and scholar 
Francesco di Amaretto Mannelli, whose title rests upon 
the earliest and faultless transcript of Boccaccio’s 
‘‘ Decameron,” preserved with other writings in the 
Laurentian Library. The reaches down-stream, flanked 
by the picturesque Borgo San Jacopo river front and 
quayside roadways have staged manifold festive scenes, 
an ice carnival (recorded in 1490), pageants upon the 
water and mimic naval actions upon occasions of popu- 
lar and traditional State festivals. Chroniclers and 
diarists have left us abundant descriptions, the earliest 
“river” pageant described (traditionally) by Vasari 
‘being the May Day festa in 1304, “‘ L’Inferno,” with 
‘‘ bonfires and angels and fiends contesting for mastery,”’ 
arranged by the painter Buffalmacco, when, yet a mere 
wooden structure, Ponte alla Carraia caught fire and 
two arches yielded under the onlookers’ weight and 
several were drowned. 

Ponte S. Trinita.—This bridge, originally also of wood, 
broke in 1250, and as Scipione Ammirato, the historian, 
records, it was rebuilt about two years later at the 
instance of Messer Lamberto Frescobaldi, the head of 
the wealthiest magnate family of the Oltrano, whose 
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houses were situated on the adjacent river-side. Ponte 
S. Trinita, like the Ponte Vecchio, frequently damaged 
by fire and flood, was swept away by the * deluge ”’ of 
1333, and rebuilt then in stone. Taddeo Gaddi is stated 
to have designed the new structure about 1346, which, 
however, the flood of 1557 carried away “‘ as though,” 
records the diarist Lapini, ‘‘ there never had been a 
bridge there at all.” The grand-ducal architect, Barto- 
lommeo Ammanati, was directed to make the damage 
good. The construction occupied thirteen years at the 
end of which the diarist concludes, ‘‘ the cost had been 
60,000 scudi and perhaps more to Duke Cosimo.”’ The 
three flattened elliptical arches of Ponte Santa Trinita, 
poised high above water level, are a triumph of builder’s 
skill so to distribute the mass of stone as to lend a sense 
of almost immaterial lightness to a weight-bearing 
structure, and Ammanati’s design has placed this 
bridge first in Italy and second to none elsewhere. 
Like the reaches, a favoured teatro d’acqua, the bridge 
set the stage for the mimic battle game ‘‘ Ponte,”’ for 
which, on 4 November, 1608, a company of Pisan noble- 
men brought up their own men for the wedding festivi- 
ties of the Grand-Duke Cosimo II and the Arch-Duchess 
Maria Maddalena, in order that the contest, unfamiliar 
to the Florentine wrestlers and fencers, should take 
place according to time-honoured local custom. Giulio 
Parigi, on the staff of Bernardo Buontalenti’s company 
of ducal stage-setters, and afterwards his successor as 
first architect, has left us graphic sketches of this 
occasion, other water pageants being recorded for us 
by Jacques Callot’s etching needle. The essential 
features of Ponte S. Trinita are unaltered, the Seasons 
by Francavilla, Caccini, and Landini yet adorn the 
piers at the entrances on both sides of the Arno, the 
roof-line both north and south is unchanged, and such 
repairs and restoration as have been effected in recent 
years in no wise remove either history’s landmarks or 
dispel her atmosphere. 
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Ponte alla Carraia.—The Umiliati brethren who, 
until the cession of their convent at Ognissanti to the 
Franciscans, had fullers’ works there, contributed so 
early as 1218 to the construction of a traffic, carraia, 
bridge for the conveyance of wool to the looms, tiratoi, 
for cloth-weaving, established in the southern city 
quarter. A map of Florence, dated 1584, both names 
and places a number of these, whilst the modern street 
name, Via dei Tessitori, in that area recalls the industry: 
still carried on in the San Frediano quarter. The archi- 
tect friars of Santa Maria Novella designed the existing 
stone bridge, to replace the early structure restored, 
according to Villani, in 1269, and destroyed by the 
memorable flood of 1333; Ammanati having kept to 
their lines when called upon after the 1557 floods to 
rebuild the two broken arches. The exigencies of 
modern traffic have required a footway to be carried 
upon iron stanchions, and tram-lines have ruled Ponte 
alla Carraia off the time-honoured pageant stage for 
the S. John’s Day display of fireworks. The reach 
between the two bridges formed the teatro d’acqua for 
the boat race and sham fight of the Dyers and Weavers 
Guildsmen, which took place annually on S. James’s 
Day, their patron Saint, 25 July. The event, pictured 
for us by Jacques Callot’s well-known etching (1616), 
may be recalled to-day in a perhaps less pictorial guise 
by the summer boat races. The full course is rowed to 
Ponte alle Grazie, and the lower weir has its start and 
finish points in the Medicean teatro d’acqua. 

OrHeR Burtpines.— Whilst the traditional loggie of 
Florence survive only through inscriptions, the loggie 
of the Bigallo and the Lanzi being the only notable 
exceptions, and now that the ‘old Market-place”’ is 
but a legend, the material outline of which has been 
unavoidably effaced by town planning, mention must 
be made of the graceful four-square portico called 
Loggie di Mercato Nuovo. This area, an overflow in 
medieval times of the ‘‘ old” market, gathered more 
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especially the merchant bankers. And the colonnade, 
with its graceful pillars supporting rounded arches, was 
intended by Duke Cosimo I for their shelter—open-air 
business transactions is a custom prevailing in Florence 
to this day, and for the safe custody in the upper storey 
of State archives, in the convenient neighbourhood of 
the Mortgage Bank Monte del Comune hard by, where 
Vasari’s graceful little covered balcony may yet be 
seen. The construction was completed in only four 
years, 1547-51, by Giambattista del Tasso, whom 
Vasari succeeded six years later in the office of Grand- 
ducal Chief architectural adviser. A relic of medieval 
merchants’ discipline, a wheel in white and coloured 
marble set in the loggia pavement centre is of interest. 
The wheel recalled the Carroccio or war chariot of 
Florence and symbolized civic honour, and here, con- 
sequently, defaulters stripped of their nether garments, 
were seated to be hammered by their fellow townsmen 
and warned off the loggia precincts until they had 
made losses good. The beautiful statue in bronze of the 
Greek marble Wild Boar (Uffizi Gallery) was cast for 
the Grand-Duke Ferdinand II by Pietro Tacca. Al- 
though the fountain border of fruit, flowers, and small 
animals is damaged by wear, the modelling and detail 
is as notable for delicate grace as anything in the 
fifteenth century, not unworthy, in fact, of the Ghiberti 
and Della Robbia tradition. No longer the Merchants’ 
Exchange, the Loggia di Mercato Nuovo offers as busy 
and picturesque an aspect to-day: on Thursdays given 
up to the flower market, other days in the week offer 
displays of straw hats and basketry, of embroideries 
and fancy goods, all typical of Florentine home indus- 
tries. 
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HE development of motoring has brought many ob- 

jectives of artistic and historic interest now within 
easy reach even of visitors under time limitations. Not 
only is the city taxi-car service available for excursions, 
but all the travel agencies and garages and most hotels 
and boarding-houses extend facilities, whilst the public 
motor-bus services starting from Piazza del Duomo, 
the Post Office, Piazza S. Marco, etc., have routes 
leading through the Casentino valley, the Chianti, Val 
di Pesa and Val d’Elsa and the lower Arno plain, not 
to mention distant “‘ beauty spots’ like San Gimignano 
and Volterra. The network of electric tramways also 
links up the outlying suburbs of ‘ greater’’ Florence 
with the city. 

The city boundary, now carried to San Domenico, 
has made Fiesole, houses and villas unbroken along the 
tramway line, into a suburb of Florence, although the 
tiny borough of a few thousand inhabitants preserves, 
with its ancient bishopric, the features of time-honoured 
autonomy. Three carriage roads from Florence, the 
‘““ old” road practically a bee-line from the Duomo past 
the ancient wall circuit to Via della Piazzola, a ‘‘ new ”’ 
road, Via Boccaccio, skirting the course of the Mugnone 
stream, to-day little better than a somewhat unsavoury 
ditch, and the carriage way past San Gervasio across 
the Camerata upland, served by the tramway (week 
days, 20 minutes ; Sundays, 10 minutes’ interval from 
Piazza del Duomo), converge at the picturesque San 
Domenico piazza. Except for beautiful distant views, 
the drive so far through the new residential quarters 
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and past high stone walls of villa gardens and olive 
orchards with occasional glimpses beyond, is on the 
whole unattractive. The Via della Piazzola road 
threads the Camerata area, well wooded and dotted 
with numerous villas, among which historic interest 
centres in a house, which once belonged to the Dante 
Alighieri family, which the poet’s sons sold in 1332 to 
Giovanni di Manetto Portinari, a kinsman of Beatrice. 
To-day the property of Cavaliere Bondi, the cloistered 
fore-court and, as far as may be, the villa itself, has 
resumed its aspect. Another “ historic’? abode is a 
feature of the Mugnone Via Boccaccio road, namely, 
Villa Palmieri, bought in 1457 by the humanist Matteo 
Palmieri, patron of letters and also of artists like 
Botticelli, who gave the place its present (restored) 
appearance. The last descendant with whom the 
Palmieri family extinguished in 1825 presented the 
villa to the Grand-Duke Leopoldo II, the Estate Offices 
disposing of it eventually to the twenty-fifth Earl of 
Crawford, whose heirs in their turn sold Villa Palmieri 
to the late Mr. J. Ellsworth, United States of America. 

San Domenico.—A picturesque group of houses 
flanks the convent and church begun building for the 
Dominican Order in 1406, under the auspices of Jacopo 
Altoviti, Bishop of Fiesole. The church retains few 
only among the works of art presented by benefactors, 
and has been modernized in recent years. The triptych 
by Fra Angelico of the Virgin and Child, with SS. John 
the Divine, Thomas Aquinas, Peter Martyr, and 
Dominic, with a predella by Lorenzo di Credi, recalls 
the residence in the Convent of Fra Giovanni and 
his brother, the miniaturist, Fra Benedetto, who 
entered this novitiate with the first brethren. 
Another eminent Dominican here was the sainted 
Fra Antonino, afterwards Prior of San Marco 
and first Archbishop of Florence (d. 1459). Fra 
Domenico Buonvicini, also an inmate of S. Dom- 
enico, was one’ of the three — Fra Girolamo, 
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Savonarola, and Fra Silvestro Maruffi—who suffered 
martyrdom in Piazza della Signoria, 23 May, 1408. 
The altar-piece by Lorenzo di Credi, the Baptism of 
Christ, was presented by the Grand-Duke Pietro Leo- 
poldo in 1786, together with a sum of money in exchange 
for a painting by Perugino. The handsome portico was 
erected by the brothers Antonio and Alessandro Medici, 
. Hebrew converts sponsored and awarded the Medici 
surname by Cardinal Alessandro de Medici, Archbishop 
of Florence, afterwards Pope Leo XI (d. 1605). A 
pretty lane to the right of the Convent threads the 
Fiesole-Maiano-Camerata valley, watered by the Affrico 
stream, charming views are obtained here unspoiled 
yet by town extensions. Another lane from the left 
of the San Domenico piazzetta leads west, and the 
declivity opens a beautiful prospect across the lower 
Arno plain framed to the westward by the Via Bolognese 
spur and Monte Rinaldi, overhanging the Mugnone 
gorge, whence the exiled Poet Dante is said to have 
had a last outlook upon Florence. At the cross-roads 
by a lane, skirting the hill of S. Francesco, and the 
steep descent to the ancient Badia Bridge and Faenza 
railway level crossing, an elm-grown esplanade frames 
the church and monastery buildings of La Badia 
Fiesolana, once the site of the Fiesole bishop’s see. 

The Badia.—The beautiful black and white marble 
patterned west front is the sole vestige remaining of the 
first cathedral of Fiesole (apart from an inscription in 
the north wall of Brunelleschi’s monastery chapel to 
mark the site of the shrine dedicated to S. Romolo, 
her first Bishop), and a very notable example of early 
Romanesque architecture long anterior in date to San 
Miniato. Jacopo il Bavaro, Bishop of Fiesole, in the 
eleventh century’s early years removed the see from 
here to the area of ancient Etruscan and Roman 
Faesulae; the present cathedral church in the Piazza 
was begun by him in 1028. The community of Bene- 
dictines who had served the cathedral (as at Winchester) 
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remained in possession until about 1438, when the reform 
of monastic houses, initiated by Pope Eugenius IV, 
assigned the buildings to the Augustinian Canons Regu- 
lar. The Abbot’s friendship with Cosimo de Medici led 
to many benefactions, the reconstruction of the chapel 
from Brunelleschi’s design, continued and completed 
after his death by Cosimo’s favoured architect Michel- 
0zzo, the construction and embellishment of the 
Sacristy—note the beautiful Lavabo-_the Cloister with 
the “ Library ”’ lancet windows by Mino da Fiesole, the 
Library of several hundred MSS., where the meetings 
of the first Platonic Academy were held, and the 
loggia (south) and rooms for the patrons’ use. The 
fine refectory hall was decorated with a fresco, Christ 
Ministered to by Angels—Giovanni da San Giovanni’s 
best work, executed in 1629. Secularized in 1778 at 
the suppression of monastic houses, the Badia was 
acquired in 1876 by the Congregation of Christian 
Schools (Scuole Pie), who have established a flourishing 
college for boys in the ancient monastic demesne. The 
church, when not open, the sacristy, cloister, and refec- 
tory hall can be seen by application at the school-gate 
by the west portal. Among notable inmates of the 
Badia may be mentioned the learned young nobleman 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94), whom Lorenzo il Mag- 
nifico’s warranty of orthodoxy saved from a heresy 
trial, and Giovanni de Medici, Lorenzo’s second son, 
who as a theological student at the Badia, was invested 
in the college chapel in 1422 with the Cardinal’s dignity 
at the early age of sixteen years. The steep declivity 
meets the Mugnone crossed at this point by the road 
which, skirting the park walls of Villa Salviati (left), 
debouches into Via Bolognese, and is carried farther 
along a winding lane to the Careggi suburb. The old 
Faenza highway south of the level-crossing leads back 
to the city, and followed north enters the Mugnone 
valley through the gorge between the San Francesco 
and Monte Rinaldi hills. The pretty lane, Via delle 
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Palazzine, north from the Badia, winds with short cuts 
up and around the San Francesco hill, and debouching 
at the Piazza of Fiesole, forms one of the least-spoiled 
stroller’s beats. 

The country-side from San Domenico towards Fiesole 
and Maiano is thickly dotted with villas, chiefly rebuilt 
from Renaissance times onward, and modernized even 
with ‘period restoration”? in all but their historic 
names. Here from the Piazza of San Domenico the 
ancient bridle road to Fiesole strikes north, and at a 
distance of some 50 yards an open space, ‘‘ period ” 
restored with statuary, etc., marks, according to a 
sixteenth century inscription, the spot where the Bishops 
of Fiesole changed their mounts, the friars of S. Domen- 
ico having the privilege to provide the treggia, a sledge 
drawn by oxen (a vehicle still to be met with in remote 
country districts), to carry the prelate to his palace on 
the hill. The carriage road (tramway line) branches 
from the Piazza to the right, and from this point until 
the terminus is reached in the cathedral square of 
Fiesole superb views of the city and country-side are 
obtained. Villa Medici, cypress-girt and flower-ter- 
raced, is an historic landmark. Construction was begun 
in 1458 by Michelozzo for Giovanni, Cosimo de Medici’s 
younger son, continued and completed after his death in 
1463 by the elder brother Piero who, to their father’s 
disapproval of the cost of mountain-crag architecture, 
had also rebuilt the neighbouring church and monastery 
of S. Girolamo, with quarters for himself across the 
‘* old ” Fiesole road west of the villa, to which a cypress- 
planted avenue leads (to-day the Nursing Home of the 
Sisters of the Little Company of Mary). At Villa Medici, 
Lorenzo il Magnifico carried on the family tradition, 
and transferred here the meetings of the Platonic 
Academy, attended by Angelo Poliziano, Pico della 
Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino, Cristoforo Landino, etc. 
The first threads of the Pazzi conspiracy to murder 
Lorenzo and Giuliano de Medici in 1478 were woven in 
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these groves. A favourite country residence, the villa 
remained in the Medici family until 1671, when the 
Grand-Ducal Estate Office disposed of the property to 
Senatore Cosimo Del Sera. Successive changes fol- 
lowed, bought in 1772 by Lady Orford, Horace Walpole’s 
stepmother, owned after her death in 1781 by Cavaliere 
Mozzi, after 1862 by the late Mr. William Spence, the 
villa has become in recent years the property of Lady 
Sybil Lubbock. 

Fiesole-—An irregular rectangle including the twin 
San Francesco and Monte Ceceri twin hills, framing the 
graceful campanile and villas on the south side, ancient 
and modern Fiesole extends along the northern slope 
overhanging the Mugnone valley. Stretches of Etrus- 
can wall, huge uncemented blocks, can be traced east 
of the Roman theatre and again on the southern face 
of Monte Ceceri in the vicinity of ancient quarries, the 
so-called Witches’ Caves, Buche delle Fate. Excavation 
of Etruscan and Roman Faesulae in the area recently 
taken over to the west and south of the Roman theatre, 
constructed in the hill-side, it is stated, by Sulla (d. 78 
p.c.), and enlarged under the Emperors Claudius and 
Septimius Severus (A.D. 41-192), has disclosed the site 
of two temples, together with the bases of columns, 
steps, and portions of the sacrificial area—one is averred 
to be a sanctuary of the forest deity and tutelary god- 
dess of Faesulae, Artemis, whose emblem, the crescent, 
indeed is the medieval city’s cognizance, and the other 
dedicated to Jupiter (?). Conquered from the declining 
Etruscan power by Sulla, Faesulae under Rome remained 
a small but, as the vestiges of a forum, baths, and the 
beautiful theatre prove, yet no mean city. Roman 
remains are built into the Cathedral, and the marble 
pillars of a temple, midway to the hill of S. Francesco, 
adorn S. Alessandro, the most ancient Christian church 
in the city; whilst tradition tells also of Faesulae marbles 
having contributed to the Baptistery and San Miniato 
construction. Post-Roman Fiesole was governed by 
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her Bishops, and conquest by Florence in or about 1123 
left a measure of autonomy to the parent city, now 
dwindling to suburban conditions, to which, indeed, the 
institution of a Priorate and Gonfaloniership in 1515 by 
Giuliano de Medici only lent fictitious autonomy. 

The life of Fiesole centres round the irregular rect- 
angle of her piazza, extending an arm eastward towards 
Borgunto, an Etruscan suburb, and westwards to the 
‘Arx or Capitol hill of San Francesco, crowned with the 
church and convent buildings nestling in a thick grove 
of cypress. Along the Piazza’s northern side rises the 
cathedral, begun in 1028 by the enterprising Bishop 
Jacopo Bavaro, who may thus be deemed the medieval 
community’s first founder. The basilica plan, with 
raised transepts and choir resting upon pillars to form 
a crypt upon floor level, and the antique columns of the 
nave, with their diversified capitals, recalling San 
Miniato, affords a notable instance of the Tuscan- 
Romanesque style to which the somewhat drastic re- 
moval in 1885 of all post-Renaissance ornament has 
lent austerity similar to the Duomo of Florence. The 
unadorned frontage was built during the occupancy of 
the see by S. Andrea Corsini, Bishop (1249-1373), whose 
episcopal throne, a fine specimen of intarsia work and 
the only remaining portion of the choir stalls, executed 
in 1371 by Pietro di Lando of Siena, is preserved in the 
choir. Taken together with the bell-tower, erected in 
1213, a tall crenellated structure 150 feet high, towering 
betwixt the twin Fiesole hills, the whole forms an archi- 
tectural grouping of rare pictorial efficacy. Little re- 
mains of note amid the vestiges of the cathedral’s fresco 
decoration, whilst in sculpture the church takes high 
rank. An ancient font perhaps of Roman origin was 
brought from S. Alessandro (the Roman temple rebuilt 
traditionally for Christian worship by Teodoric), long 
the baptistery of Fiesole. The choir contains some of 
Mino da Fiesole’s best work. The Bishop, Leonardo 
Salutati (d. 1465), namely, had commissioned the 
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sculptor in 1462 to decorate his own memorial chapel. 
A triptych, with marble reliefs of the Virgin and Child 
with the Infant Baptist, SS. Romolo and Leonardo, 
succouring a prisoner, forms the reredos of the Bishop’s 
sarcophagus, surmounted with a striking portrait bust. 
The north choir chapel contains the altar-tomb by 
Andrea Ferrucci (1456-1526) of Matteo di Simone Gondt, 
commissioned in 1493, erected originally in the apse and 
placed here in 1885. Over the entrance door the efiigy 
of San Romolo in polychrome terra-cotta is ascribed to 
Giovanni della Robbia (1469-1529), to whom also the 
statuettes of saints adorning the shrine of S. Romolo 
in the crypt are given. The wrought-iron Grille there 
is a notable work, commissioned in 1349 from the 
Sienese metal workers, Petruccio and Francesco Betti. 

Adjoining the apse is the Bandini Museum, a choice 
collection of works of art formed originally by the 
learned librarian of San Lorenzo, Canonico Angelo 
Maria Bandini (1726-1806), and devised by him to the 
See of Fiesole. Besides a number of Byzantine four- 
teenth and fifteenth century paintings of the Florentine 
school, the gem of the collection is the series of 
Triumphs: Time, Religion, Love, and Chastity, after 
Petrarch’s allegorical themes so widely favoured from 
medieval times onward. Formerly ascribed to Botti- 
celli, given to-day colourably to a follower, Jacopo del 
Sellaio, these paintings should not be missed by students 
of early Renaissance art. The collection has received 
additions in recent years with examples of Della Robbia 
sculpture, etc. 

To the right of the Bandini Museum a gate gives 
access to the area so far excavated of Etruscan and 
Roman Faesulae. The theatre is still used for open-air 
performances in the spring, and in the small museum 
building to the right, inaugurated in 1914, the frag- 
ments of statuary, implements, utensils, inscriptions, 
etc., discovered in past and recent years have been 
transferred from the Palazzo Pretorio, now the Post 
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and Telegraph Offices, on the east side of the Piazza. 
The former, dating back to the fourteenth century, is of 
interest only for the armorial bearings of consecutive 
Gonfalonier-Podestas of Fiesole from 1520 to 1808, when 
the office was suppressed. The small adjacent church 
of S. Maria Primerana claims primacy of erection in the 
tenth century, of which, however, sixteenth century 
restoration has obliterated all trace. A Byzantine 
effigy of the Virgin above the high altar is enclosed in 
a fourteenth century tabernacle, and the altar-piece of 
the Crucifixion, with the Virgin, SS. John the Evan- 
gelist, and Mary Magdalen, is a notable composition, 
ascribed to Andrea Della Robbia. The entire western 
side of the Piazza is occupied by the ecclesiastical 
seminary and episcopal palace, a handsome construc- 
tion of the seventeenth century, erected upon the area 
of the ‘‘ palace”’ built by Bishop Jacopo Bavaro. A 
small church in Florence, S. Maria in Campo, is from 
time immemorial an enclave of Fiesole in the city and 
archdiocese, and there the Bishops of Fiesole resided 
until comparatively recent years, visiting the see only 
upon ceremonial occasions. A building of more con- 
spicuous architectural note, the “‘ close” or Canonica, 
built in 1032, was reconstructed in 1439 with the 
graceful cloister yet existing beside the duomo west 
portal. 

The Via San Francesco that leads uphill to the site 
of the ancient Arx or Acropolis of Fiesole, affords un- 
rivalled views. On our way we pass the Chapel of 
S. Jacopo Maggiore, with an altar-piece ascribed to 
Lorenzo di Bicci. A small fourteenth century portal 
is the sole remnant of an ancient church dedicated to 
the Holy Sepulchre; a few yards further a clump of 
ancient cypress shades the spot whence traditionally 
the poet Gray took his last view of Florence. Here to 
the right is S. Alessandro, above-mentioned, destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1580, and rebuilt by the Medici 
brothers, Hebrew converts in 1589; further damage 
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resulted in practical abandonment, and in modern times 
the church has been assigned to the Misericordia Con- 
fraternity. The church and convent of S. Francesco 
crown the summit. The earliest building dates back 
to 1225, when a community of Augustinian Anchorite | 
nuns took up their abode here, transferring themselves 
in 1352 to other quarters, offered them by a benefactor 
in Florence. Abandoned by the nuns, the convent was 
assigned in 1404 to the Franciscans. The church has 
been admirably restored in recent years, paintings by 
Piero di Cosimo, Immaculate Conception ; Crucifixion, 
Neri di Bicci; Annunciation, over the high altar, 
Rafaellino del Garbo; and the Virgin and Sainis, 
Perugino, are notable altar-pieces. In the Sacristy the 
carved and inlaid dresser-press is one of the finest 
examples of early Renaissance wood-carving in Flor- 
ence. The conventino or nuns’ cells, to the right of the 
church, is shown to all visitors; the cloisters and gar- 
dens are only accessible to men. The views from the 
east, above the recently laid-out public gardens over 
the Mugnone valley to distant Monte Senario, are mag- 
nificent. The return walk or drive back to Florence 
along the southern face of Monte Ceceri past Maiano, 
and Vincigliata (a pseudo-antique castello constructed 
by the late Mr. Temple Leader), along the Affrico and 
Mensola uplands, below Settignano, should not be 
missed. It embraces one of the finest natural and 
historically most expressive landscapes in Italy. 
Petraia.—The royal villas of Petraja-Castello are 
now city property, the moveable works of art have all 
been taken to the Pitti and other palaces. These royal 
demesnes are, nevertheless, of historical interest. 
Petraia was a favourite residence of Cardinal Fer- 
dinando de Medici (afterwards Grand-Duke), and the 
gardens were laid out and adorned with statuary and 
fountains by Tribolo, Giambologna, etc. The great 
ilex on the terrace is over 400 years old. The fresco 
decoration in the fore-court is by Baldassare Frances- 
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chini, surnamed il Volterrano. The gardens, described 
with abundant detail by Montaigne (1581), are shrunken 
in extent, but are worth visiting. Permits are obtain- 
able at the Pitti Palace. 

Doccia.—A visit should be paid to the Ginort Por- 
celain Manufactory, founded in 1735 by Marchese Carlo 
Ginori, the third in date of the great European china 
manufactories: Meissen (1708), Vienna (1719), Doccia 
(1735), Capodimonte (1736) and Sévres (1740). Ginori 
had been the Grand-ducal Ambassador at the Dresden 
and Vienna courts, and imported artificers from both 
places, finding his raw material in the fine clays which 
had stimulated the Grand-ducal Medicean true por- 
celain experiments (1580-1615), dropped after the death 
of Cosimo II. The Ginori ware soon reached high per- 
fection, and the specimens both of hard and soft paste 
porcelain are prized by collectors. The purchase. of 
the entire stock: designs, models, statuettes, etc., of 
the Capodimonte manufactory early in the last century 
gave a notable impetus to Doccia. These models, 
together with an extensive collection of Ginori ware 
arranged ¢hronologically, form a ceramic museum of 
surpassing interest. Entrance free by application to 
the custodian. The Sesto tramway service passes at 
a short distance from Doccia, but a taxi-cab or car is 
preferable, inasmuch as the Quiete and S. Stefano in 
Pane, an ancient church containing a ciborium and the 
Tornabuoni armorial bearings by the Della Robbia, can 
be visited en route. 

Poggio a Caiano.—This favourite residence of Lorenzo 
il Magnifico, confiscated Strozzi property after 1434, 
was bought by Giovanni Rucellai and sold by his heirs 
to Lorenzo in 1480. Giuliano di San Gallo designed the 
loggia and stairway, completing the villa in essentials 
as we see it in 1485. Poggio a Caiano was equally 
favoured by the Medici Grand-Dukes, and a tragic page 
of its history was written there by the mysterious deaths 
in 1587 of Francesco di Medici and Bianca Cappello 
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within a few hours of each other. Presented to the 
nation in 1919 by King Victor Emmanuel III, the 
moveables from Poggio a Caiano—pictures, etc.—have 
been taken to the Pitti Palace, but the fresco decoration 
of loggia and halls by Pontormo, Vasari, Allori, etc., 
lend a permanent art interest to the villa. Visible like 
Petraia by application at the Pitti Palace. A car is 
advisable for this drive also, and the church of S. Maria 
a Peretola, where a beautiful Ciborium by Luca della 
Robbia is preserved, can be visited en route. 

Badia a Settimo.—A scant moiety nowadays of the 
great Benedictine-Vallombrosan-Cistercian millenary 
foundation, Badia a Settimo yet represents an impor- 
tant moment of medieval architecture. S. Salvatore 
was traditionally founded by Marchese Bonifazio da 
Cadulo, a Longobard vassal of the Emperors towards 
the tenth century’s close, and a descendant, Count 
Lotario Cadolingo, in 1004 assigned the foundation to 
the Benedictines, replaced forty-four years later by the 
Vallombrosan Order with S. Giovan Gualberto as 
Abbot. The transfer of the Abbey to the Cistercian 
community by Pope Gregory IX (1227-41) initiated the 
era which confers so important a place in the history 
of architecture to Badia a Settimo. The great castel- 
lated gatehouse displays a monumental stone carved 
relief with over life-sized figures of the Saviour and the 
two monastic founders, SS. Benedict and Bernard; no 
similar decoration existing elsewhere in Tuscany. The 
hexagonal bell-tower, with the stone sub-structure and 
the brickwork upper tiers, as well as patterned courses 
of brick along the church and cloister roofs, connote the 
‘“Burgundian ”’ influences brought into Italian Roman- 
esque Gothic by the Cistercians. An oblong chamber 
some 80 feet long has a vaulted and round-arch roof, 
where vestiges of fresco decoration can be traced, sup- 
ported upon a vista of paired columns with the dis- 
tinctive leaf capitals of eleventh and twelfth century 
architects. The abbey, situated in the centre of the 
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Arno plain, was built upon permeable alluvial soil, with 
the result that these pillars have sunk some 8 feet below 
the present pavement level, and the crypt beneath the 
church is practically inaccessible. Badia a Settimo 
remained a flourishing and wealthy foundation through- 
out the centuries, and a cultural and artistic centre as 
the yet remaining vestiges prove, but the suppression 
of monastic houses and dispersal of the Cistercians 
(1782) heralded irrecoverable evil days. The church, 
assigned to parochial clergy, has retained a portion only 
of thelesser cloister. The remaining buildings, thegreater 
cloister and long chamber above-mentioned, have been 
sold for farm-buildings ; the latter, indeed, conjecturally 
from the ground plan and situation beside the church; 
the monastery library, is a wine cellar. The church, 
although modernized in the seventeenth century, pre- 
serves notable vestiges of past art benefactions. The 
choir is framed with a grey stone rood-arch and orna- 
mental pilasters, along which runs a frieze of alternating 
cherubs’ heads and the symbolic Lamb in polychrome 
terra-cotta colourably ascribed, in view of the re- 
semblance with the Pazzi Chapel, S. Croce, decoration, 
to Brunelleschi and Luca della Robbia. The small 
white marble ciborium with angels supporting the gar- 
landed framework recalls Antonio Rossellino’s tender 
grace. Badia a Settimo lies about 6 miles from the 
city along the Pisa main road. The distant views are 
beautiful, and deter attention from the straggling 
suburbs and homesteads, which have largely urbanized 
the outskirts of Florence for many miles around. 
Impruneta.—About 5 miles to the south of Florence 
this village church is the shrine of the wonder-working 
effigy of the Virgin, whose power to avert calamity 
made Impruneta the goal of devout pilgrimage through 
many centuries. The annals of Florence record the 
occasions when the Madonna dell’ Impruneta was borne 
processionally into the city in times of plague or the 
enemy’s threatened assault. The tiny chapel, built in 
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the tenth century upon the spot ‘‘ in a wood,’’ where 
kneeling oxen discovered the image, was rebuilt in its 
present form by Antonio degli Agli, arch-priest of Im- 
pruneta (1433-77), Archbishop of Florence in succession 
to S. Antonino, under whose auspices Luca della Robbia 
designed and decorated the two small “ temple” chapels 
set on either side of the choir. The left-hand chapel 
contains the miraculous effigy inside a tabernacle 
(closed). The shrine is supported by Statues of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and the repoussé silver frontal presented by 
the Grand-Duke Cosimo III, in 1711, records the last 
procession into Florence of the Madonna dell’ Impruneta 
in that year, and is a notable example of the silver- 
smith’s craft. The Chapel of the Holy Rood opposite 
corresponds in essentials, the Crucifixion, set within an 
architectural framework flanked by the Statwes of | 
SS. Fohn the Baptist and Zanobi, is a master-work among | 
Luca della Robbia’s compositions. The church under- 
lay redecoration in the seventeenth century, the elabor- 
ately carved, gilded, and painted ceiling with the arms 
of the Buondelmonti family, patrons of the church, and 
the Grand-Duke’s escutcheon, connotes their munifi- 
cence. Impruneta enjoyed celebrity not alone as the 
goal of devout pilgrimage, but the annual fair on 
19 October, S. Luke’s Day, gathered traders and merry- 
makers for miles around. Jacques Callot’s well-known 
etching of the Fair of Impruneta, 1619, depicts the fun 
with graphic humour, showing us the piazza before the 
church, unaltered to-day in all but a portico erected 
some twenty years after the artist’s sojourn with the 
lord of the manor, Lorenzo Buondelmonti, at his villa 
of Montebuoni. 

Arcetri—‘* The most pleasant suburb,”’ as the his- 
torian Benedetto Varchi, terms the network of villas 
south of the city gates and west of San Miniato, can be 
reached driving from the Viale dei Colli. The pedes- 
trian may prefer to climb the acclivity Costa San 
Giorgio from the Ponte Vecchio for the sake of history’s 
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milestones. The city gates, San Giorgio and San 
Miniato, flank the sole remaining tract of medieval 
wall, and the first-named opens on to Via San Leonardo, 
where the tiny medieval church of that name contains 
a gem of premillenial sculpture. The Pulpit, of inlaid 
marble raised upon four pillars, is adorned with bas- 
reliefs, the front panels with the Adoration of the Magi 
and the Virgin and Child, the lateral panels showing 
the Evangelists and Prediction of the Messtah, the Bap- 
tism of Christ, the Presentation in the Temple, and 
Nativity and the Crucifixion. Perhaps the earliest 
example of Longobard Gothic sculpture in Florence, 
tradition records the pulpit having stood in the first 
cathedral church of Fiesole, a tradition substantiated 
by its removal to S. Pier Scheraggio, regarded as the 
State church of Florence even before the institution of 
the Priorate, and at some time after the subjugation 
of Fiesole by Florence in 1123. Be this as it may, the 
pulpit stood in S. Piero until after the incorporation of 
the tribune with the Uffizi in 1782, when the last ves- 
tiges of the ancient Prior’s church disappeared. The 
Grand-Duke Pietro Leopoldo ordered its removal to 
S, Leonardo. The church was delivered from tasteless 
accretion a few years ago, and also contains interesting 
fifteenth century paintings. Arcetri is associated with 
the name of Galileo, known to have been the guest 
there of former pupils and friends. Two of his daugh- 
ters were inmates of the nunnery of S. Matteo in 
Arcetri. The Royal Observatory, upon the hill-crest, 
contains an interesting and valuable collection of 
instruments, and students are received most cour- 
teously by the officials. A prominent landmark, the 
great castellated mansion Torre al Gallo, into which 
the late antiquarian Sr. Bardini built his collector’s 
harvest, enclosing the ‘ Gallo” villa owned by the 
Lanfredini family used as the assailants’ headquarters 
in the great siege of Florence in 1§29, is only an historic 
anachronism. 
23 
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The Certosa.—The way (electric tram and Im- 
pruneta motor-bus services) lies through the Porta 
Romana, the ancient gate which has framed numberless 
pageants and joyeuses entrées, two among them, the 
State visits of Pope Leo X (1515) and the Emperor 
Charles V (1535) being commemorated by inscriptions. 
Two avenues, Viale Machiavelli and Poggio Imperiale, 
and a road, Via Senese, branch here. The last-named 
leads to the Certosa. We pass the Cantagalli Majolica 
and terra-cotta works, where inspection is welcomed, 
and the church of S. Gaggio at the top of the ascent ; 
a halt to view the medieval tombs of members of the 
Corsini family may be made, also to admire the beau- 
tiful view of the Duomo and Campanile, framed here 
by the trees ot the Boboli Gardens. Farther along the 
road, now opening to rural vistas in the Ema valley, 
the Allort Cemetery for strangers and non-Catholics 
rears a fine girdle of cypress trees. The cemetery is 
beautifully kept, and is well worthy of a visit. Shortly 
after traversing the Piazza of Galluzzo, the entrance 
lodge of the Certosa is reached. Cars are sometimes 
admitted here, but more often sent round to another 
entrance 100 yards or so farther. The Certosa monas- 
tery is built on the summit of a conical hill, Montaguto, 
in the centre of an olive orchard, through which visitors 
ascend to the monastery gate. This Carthusian founda- 
tion connotes one of historv’s romances. The scion of 
a family whose support of the Anjou protectorate 
in Florence had ingratiated them with King Robert 
of Naples, Niccold Acciaioli (1315-66), according to 
tradition ‘“‘comely and fair and of gentle aspect,” 
had joined the Florentine mercantile community in 
Naples, and there found favour with the King’s sister- 
in-law Catherine, the widowed Princess of Taranto and 
titular Empress of Constantinople. King Robert ap- 
pointed Acciaioli guardian of her children and regent 
of Achaia. The years 1338-41 spent in that capacity 
enhanced Niccold’s repute, and after the King’s death 
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(1343) the Crown devolving upon his niece Queen 
Joanna of Hungary, the latter widowed (by murder?) 
two years later, made Acciaioli her Seneschal and 
Regent of the kingdom, which he ruled with brief 
intervals until his death in 1366. Desirous meanwhile 
to leave honourable record of himself in Florence, 
Niccold, who owned manorial rights at Montaguto, 
resolved in 1341 to found a college there for fifty stu- 
dents, for whose use he collected a library, in charge of 
the Carthusian Order, with a church and monastery 
buildings and a family vault for himself. The design 
for the church (transept and crypt alone remaining) is 
ascribed to Orcagna, but if commenced building in 
1341, the work was pushed to completion only after 
the founder’s death, and dedicated in 1394. Con- 
spicuous in the landscape for miles around, the Certosa, 
viewed from a distance, resembles a defiance-breathing 
stronghold rather than the abode of conventual tran- 
quillity. A steep-flagged corridor leads from the lower 
entrance to the fore-court—here the immense thickness 
of the walls and extensive vaulted substructure, cel- 
larage, etc., can be noticed. The church, although 
rebuilt and redecorated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, retains the characteristic earlier vaulted roof. 
The choir walls and ceiling depict episodes in the life of 
S, Bruno, which are among Poccetti’s most successful 
works. The choir stalls and panelling below the hand- 
some inlaid coloured marble wall decoration are the 
work, about 1591, of Domenico Attaciati and the 
brothers Baglioni; the elaborate Altar and Marble 
Sedilia by Jacopo Ricciardi of Settignano, the Bronze 
Statuettes of the ciborium and the Candelabra by 
Giambologna, all compose an ensemble of characteristic 
ecclesiastical splendour. The chapels to the right in the 
form of a Greek cross, are the sole remaining portions 
of the church as originally designed in the fourteenth 
century. The choir stalls, of fifteenth century carving, 
should be noted, also the stained glass. Stairs to the 
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left lead down to the crypt chapels, where the Acczatoli 
Memorials, especially Niccolé’s mural tomb, command 
attention. The recumbent statue upon his tomb of 
Cardinal Angelo Acciaioli (d. 1409) in the pavement of 
the adjoining chapel, dedicated to S. Andrew, is ascribed 
to Donatello, the fruit-garland framework having been 
added in 1550. The family extinguished with Mgr. 
Filippo Acciaioli in 1834, and their Florentine Palazzo, 
No. 4 on the Lung’ Arno, was until a few years ago 
an hotel. Returning to the church, a side door opens 
from the choir to a corridor, the windows of which 
filled with grisaille and yellow-stained glass by Giovanni 
da Udine (1487-1564), compare with those of the great 
Laurentian Library Hall. The Chapter House chapel 
contains another fine Renaissance memorial efhigy, the 
tomb by Francesco da Sangallo (1545) of the Carthusian 
divine Dom Leonardo Buonafede, who stood sponsor in 
1519 to the infant Catherine de Medici, Queen of France 
(d. 1589). Among other paintings here the fresco 
painting of the Crucifixion is a notable work by Mariotto 
Albertinelli, executed in 1506. 

The Grand Cloister, upon graceful columns with 
rounded arches, the spandrils filled with no fewer than 
seventy-seven Medallions of Patriarch, Prophets, Sybils, 
and Martyrs, by Giovanni della Robbia, laid out as a 
formal garden with clipped box and lavender hedges 
and stone-flagged paths, in the centre of which stands 
the striking stone-pillared Renaissance well-head, is 
very impressive. Several medallions, unfortunately 
destroyed in the earthquake of May, 1895, when the 
Certosa and neighbouring villages suffered extensive 
damage, have been replaced by good modern copies. 
The frescoes by Pontormo, at the angles of the cloister, 
depict the Passion of the Saviour, but like other decora- 
tion in the lunettes, are sadly damaged. The monas- 
tery having been secularized, a few brethren only 
remaining for the care of the church and buildings, the 
cells round the cloister are empty; visitors are shown 
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those opening over the north-east monastery front- 
age, whence loggie and balconies afford superb views 
towards Florence, Vallombrosa, etc. Retracing our 
steps to the lesser cloister, designed, it is stated, by 
Brunelleschi, the Refectory, a long chamber with the 
fifteenth century Reader’s Pulpit is noteworthy. To 
the left of the fore-court are the “‘ strangers’’’ quarters, 
where Popes Pius VI and VII sojourned on their way, 
the one to exile at Valence, where he died in 1799, and 
the other to Paris in 1804, to crown the Emperor 
Napoleon. The furniture used by the Pontiffs is of 
the simplest description. A loggia here affords views 
to the south and west beautiful as the other side. 
Descending the stairs, visitors usually visit the “ still- 
room ”’ or Pharmacy, where the brethren distilled per- 
fumes and dispensed simples, prepared from the Order's 
recipes. A liqueur resembling Chartreuse, yellow and 
sweeter than the French brand, is offered for sale. 
Purchasers should note that declaration is required at 
the city boundary, octroi, where a small duty is levied. 

The excursions in the neighbourhood of Florence 
within the radius of an hour by car are numerous, and 
include much of interest, be it a tiny borough, Lastra 
a Signa, where the wall circuit is yet intact, and the 
medizval character of the place is quaintly marked by 
the ‘‘ Angels’ ”’ procession of children on Easter Monday ; 
or Grassina, where the Good Friday twilight procession 
of the ‘‘ Dead Redeemer” takes place under pictorial 
conditions, handed down by century-old tradition 
among the villagers. The recent opening of the motor 
road to the Mugello and Bologna through the Mugnone 
gorge has created a most attractive circular drive from 
the Via Bolognese, passing the ancient grand-ducal 
demesne of Pratolino, with beautiful woodland (to-day 
private property), and the foot of Monte Senario, 
crowned by the Servite convent, founded in 1250 by 
S. Filippo Benizzi and his seven companions, accessible 
by a footpath, and returning by the “ Boscoli”’ ridge 
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to Fiesole and Florence, also via Maiano and the 
Affrico road. We may mention also the drive to 
Vallombrosa, some 18 kilometres (hotel open all the 
year round) via Pontassieve and the Consuma pass, 
whence the Vallombrosa road branches to the right 
through beautiful woodland (Nature is rapidly making 
the war disforesting good) to the celebrated monastery ; 
whence return can be made by a winding and steep 
gradient, well-kept road through Tosi and Pontassieve 
along the Arno river-side. Whilst owing to heavy traffic 
in the city’s vicinity progress is slower and the 17 kilo- 
metre distance may exceed the hour’s drive to Prato, 
this ‘‘ walled city’ should not be missed. The Duomo 
(at first a collegiate church) was begun building in the 
twelfth century, and completed in the Romanesque- 
Gothic style between 1317-20 by Giovanni Pisano, © 
the four-square campanile was erected about 1340. | 
The structure, in alternate courses of white and green 
marble, is most impressive for its completeness. Prato, 
although accepting Florentine suzerainty in the four- 
teenth century, nevertheless kept her spiritual inde- 
pendence, in consequence mainly of her possession of 
a ‘‘ relic,” the Girdle of the Virgin, brought to Prato by 
a fellow-townsman, one Michele, traditionally a crusa- 
der or merchant in Jerusalem in 1141, which formed the 
nucleus, so to say, round which the later art-greatness 
of Prato crystallized. It is for the exhibition of the 
‘‘relic’”’ that the fine Marble Pulpit on the west wall 
was commissioned from Donatello and Michelozzo 
(1434-38), and in the Virgin’s honour that the fagade 
begun decorating by Niccold di Piero of Arezzo in 
1413, was completed with the bas-relief by Andrea 
della Robbia (1439) of the Virgin with SS. Lawrence 
and Stephen, to whom the Duomo is dedicated. Besides 
much of interest within, the Chapel of the Girdle or 
Cintola is enclosed within a superb Grille of wrought 
bronze executed in 1444 by Bruno di Ser Lapo Mazzei, 
the son of the Florentine notary and correspondent of 
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the wealthy Prato merchant Francesco Datini, a com- 
peer of the great bankers of the day—Bardi, Peruzzi, 
Frescobaldi, etc. The apse (best light in the forenoon) 
is frescoed by Fra Filippo Lippi (1456-64) with scenes 
from the lives of SS. John the Baptist and Stephen, and 
in one of the former, the Dance of Salome, the daughter 
of Herodias portrays the Prato novice, Lucrezia Buti, 
the mother of Filippino Lippi. Carlo de Medici, the 
natural son of Cosimo de Medici at that time Provost- 
Archpriest of Prato, is depicted as the donor in the 
scene of the Stoning of S. Stephen, where also the artist, 
wearing a black cap, is introduced. The Pulpit, in the 
nave, is by Mino da Fiesole and Antonio Rossellino, 
and in the north transept chapel the terra-cotta statue 
of the Virgin, Madonna del Olivo, is by Benedetto da 
Maiano; above, a bas-relief, the Pzeta, by his brothers 
Giuliano and Giovanni. The Palazzo Pretorio and 
Comunale, thirteenth century, recently restored, con- 
tains interesting early paintings and Renaissance 
sculpture. The Madonna delle C arceri, near the 
S. Barbara fortress, erected by the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, is a perfect example of a church in the 
form of a Greek cross, completed 1485-91 by Giuliano 
da Sangallo, who also designed the frieze carried out 
in terra-cotta by Andrea della Robbia (1437-1528). 
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Whe speed of modern life has carried away most of 

the picturesqueness of the days of high Florentine 
holiday, of which pictorial and literary and sometimes 
vocal record alone remain. Such is the Epiphany, the 
children’s holiday when, in addition to the Befana 
gifts in a stocking the blare of tin trumpets adds one 
more to the “noises” of Florence. The Befana, or 
Epiphany, witch impersonates the legendary overcare- 
ful elderly housewife who, meeting the procession of 
the Magi on their way to Bethlehem, drove them and 
their muddy snow-covered followers with her broom 
from her well-swept threshold. Such, too, is Mid- 
Lent Thursday, when street arabs delight to pin a 
paper or scrawl a ladder with chalk upon the shoulders 
of any young woman whom mischief singles out for 
their attentions, with the gleeful cry, “‘ L’hae,” ‘she 
has it,” when the deed is done unperceived by the 
victim. The ladder joke is dying out, its effigy is now 
prominent only in confectionery, but the origin bears 
re-telling. The ladder, acccording to some tradition, 
was the means adopted by the frolic Spring to reach 
Flora’s casement ; whilst another tells how a peccant 
nymph, the “ Fata’ of Fiesole, lent too ready an ear 
to Calendimaggio’s wooing, and she, a vestal, having 
been discovered, was sentenced to be carried up a 
ladder and sawn asunder. And diarists record that on 
Mid-Lent Thursday the Florentine “ prentices’’ were 
wont to gather near the “‘ old” Market, Piazza Padella 
now built over, and there upon scaffolding, to which 
they brought the ladder, to carry out the traditional 
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sentence upon a lay figure. It may be pointed out 
that whilst Easter is a movable feast, Mid-Lent falls 
within a few days before or after the spring equinox. 
Modern traffic exigencies preclude anything like or- 
ganized carnival pageantry; indeed, medieval and 
Renaissance Florence signalized Shrovetide rather by 
sports in Piazza Santa Croce, the Signoria, or Piazza 
S. Maria Novella. In the absence, therefore, of ‘‘ or- 
ganized tradition,” the Carnival of Florence only affords 
opportunities for youthful dressing-up, paper pellet, and 
streamer contests, and the ubiquitous whistle and tin 
trumpet blare. The Lent Fairs on Sundays, held in 
Piazza San Gallo, are picturesque now only in their 
names, respectively, I Curiosi, I Furiosi, Gli Amorosi, 
I Contratti, I Signori, and I Coltellati, all signifying 
the approaches to the marriage state entered into after 
Easter. 

The Scoppio del Carro, or “‘ Explosion of the Car," 
which takes place on the noon of Holy Saturday, is the 
one festival where traditional rites have been kept up 
unimpaired from medieval times, originating in a tradi- 
tion of the Pazzi family, one of whose ancestors, Pazzo 
by name, and a follower of Godefroi de Bouillon, having 
planted the banner of Christendom upon the walls of 
Jerusalem, for which feat he was presented with some 
flint stones taken from the Holy Sepulchre. These 
relics, which the Florentine knight brought back and 
gave into the city’s keeping, were handed over for their 
safe custody to the church of S. Maria sopra Porta (a 
city-gate opening to the street named Via Por S. Maria), 
and upon the demolition of the latter, when the wall 
circuit was removed, rebuilt, and dedicated to S. Biagio. 
Upon the secularization of this church in 1780 (still 
standing, and to-day the Vieusseux Circulating Library) 
the stones were taken to SS. Apostoli, where they are 
kept to-day, and the fourteenth century chronicler, 
Giovanni Villani (Lib. I, c. 90), describes with graphic 
detail the Holy Saturday ceremony, when the “ new” 
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fire typifying the Resurrection is struck from these 
flints, and the citizens round about brought their 
tapers facelline to be kindled from it, the Pazzi having 
the privilege to strike the first light. The “fire” is 
borne to this day processionally from S. Apostoli to 
the Baptistery, and thence across the way to the Duomo. 
Here a triumphal car drawn by two yoke of handsomely 
caparisoned white oxen, is stationed, a wire is stretched 
from the summit of the elaborately decorated structure 
to the high altar, and on the stroke of noon, when the 
Gloria is intoned and the bells of Easter-tide, silent from 
Maundy Thursday, peal forth, the Colombina travels 
along the wire to fire the rockets, Roman candles, 
catherine wheels, etc., with which the car is hung 
about. A second ‘firing’ used to take place at the 
Canto dei Pazzi, but this has been transferred owing to 
traffic demands to the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele. 
The Scoppio del Carro attracts all from far and near, 
the Piazza a picturesque sea of heads, to watch the 
colombina’s flight, any momentary check or premature 
ignition portending a failure of crops or other rural 
calamity. 

Ascension Day, the Festa del Grillo or Cricket’s 
holiday, is another traditional occasion, now also 
falling into disuse, but worth recalling, inasmuch as 
its origin connotes the legendary advent of summer 
awakening from winter sleep in the form of the cricket, 
who appears none knew how from the hidden places of 
Mother Earth. In consequence in days past a “‘ cricket 
hunt’ took place, and when found the little creature 
was caged and kept in the home to symbolize the god 
of Happiness. Nowadays the quarry is hunted in the 
Cascine woods days before by the industrious, who sell 
him in quaint reed or wire cages for ‘‘ luck ’’—his effigy 
at the fancy jeweller and the confectioners, however, 
attract most searchers; many, however, take occasion 
to spend the day in al fresco entertaining. 

The National Holidays, Royal Birthdays, andStatutory 
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anniversary of the grant of Italy’s Constitution by King 
Carlo Alberto (celebrated on the first Sunday in June), 
are marked by military reviews and civic illuminations. 
Of recent years also the rule prohibiting religious pro- 
cessions outside churches has been abrogated, with the 
result that these, Corpus Christi Day especially, bring 
together a highly picturesque assemblage. On Corpus 
Christi the parochial clergy, religious bodies and laity, 
with the Archbishop walking beneath the gold em- 
broidered canopy presented to the city by Pope Leo X, 
follow a gaily decorated processional route to the 
SS. Annunziata, San Marco, returning to the Duomo 
by Via Cavour. The blessing of flowers, roses in par- 
ticular, on Whitsunday, Pasqua delle Rose, at the Duomo 
is a pretty ceremony. The Holy Week ecclesiastical 
rites in Florence differ in no wise from those in other 
Catholic countries, except in regard to the Scoppio del 
Carro above-mentioned; the Tenebrae Mattins are 
solemnized in the principal parish churches, especially 
the SS. Annunziata, with fine music, whilst on Maundy 
Thursday the ‘‘ visits’ to the elaborately adorned 
churches offer the opportunity to see many of interest 
closed except on that day. 

S. John’s Day, 24 June, is solemnized with much 
traditional pomp. The patron saint of Florence, in- 
deed, no longer heads a pageant of cars nor presides 
over the barberi races, but tapestry is hung under the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, and in recent years also along the 
Signoria palace terrace steps, to commemorate the 
Omaggi, or allegiance procession of the Florentine 
dependencies professing fealty to the parent State. In 
the evening, too, the very beautiful sight is witnessed 
of the Signoria palace and tower, of the Campanile and 
Cupola and Duomo illuminated in outline with flares ; 
the display of fireworks from Ponte alla Carraia, however, 
has been discontinued and transferred to the Michel- 
angelo Piazzae at the Colli, much to ‘‘ traditionalists’ ”’ 
not unjustified regret. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE PRINCIPAL | 
PAINTERS REPRESENTED IN THE 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND 
MUSEUMS OF FLORENCE 


ELST, Willem van. Dutch. Pupil of his uncle, 
Evert van A. Circa 1626-1683. 

ALBANI, Francesco, surnamed L’Albano. Bolognese. 
Pupil of Ludovico Carracci. 1578-1660. 

ALBERTINELLI, Mariotto. Florentine. Pupil of 
Cosimo Rosselli. 1474-1515. 

ALFANI, Orazio. Umbrian. Pupil of his father, 
Domenico di Paride A. 1510-1583. 

ALLEGRI, Antonio, surnamed II Correggio. Parma. 
Pupil of his uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, and of Antonio 
Bartolotti or Bartolozzi. 1493-1534. 

Axttori, Agnolo di Cosimo, surnamed II Bronzino. 
Florentine. Entered the bottega of Raffaellino del 
Garbo, and became the pupil of Jacopo Carrucci, sur- 
named I] Pontormo. 1502-1572. 

Attort, Alessandro, surnamed also Alessandro Bron- 
zino. Florentine. | Nephew and pupil of his uncle, 
Agnolo or Angelo di Cosimo Allori, surnamed Il Bron- 
zino. 1535-1607. 

Attort, Cristofano. Florentine. Son of Alessandro 
Allori and his pupil, worked afterwards with Lodovico 
Cardi, surnamed II Cigoli. 1577-1621. 

Amprosl, Marco degli, surnamed Melozzo da Forli. 
Umbrian. Stated to have been an assistant to Mantegna. 
His art, however, was most influenced by Piero dei 
Franceschi and Giovanni Santi of Urbino, Raphael’s 
father. 1438-1498. 
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AmericHi, Michelangiolo, surnamed Il Caravaggio. 
Though born in Lombardy, at Caravaggio, near Milan, 
Amerighi was most influenced by the eclectic Roman 
school. He drew his technical knowledge from Cesare 
d’Arpino whilst striking out a truly original line of his 
own. 1569-1609. 

AnpreEA d’Agnolo, surnamed Andrea del Sarto. 
Florentine. Pupil of Piero di Cosimo. 1489-1531. 

AnprREA del Castagno. Florentine. Influenced by 
Masaccio’s art. 1390-1457. 

AnGEtiIco da Fiesole, Fra. Florentine. Influenced 
by the art of Giotto, Masaccio, and Don Lorenzo 
Monaco. 1387-1455. 

ANTONELLO da Messina. By birth a Sicilian, was a 
pupil first of his father, Salvatore d’Antonio, but de- 
rived his art from the influence of Jan van Eyck. At 
Venice after van Eyck’s death, and again from 1471 
onwards, Antonello da M.’s art is classified with the 
Venetian School. Circa 1414-1493. 

Aratpi, Alessandro. Parma. Influenced by Man- 
tegna’s art. Circa 1460-1530. 

BackuuyzEN, Ludolf. Dutch. Pupil of Albert van 
Everdingen. 1631-1708. 

BaLpovinetTtI, Alessio. Florentine. Pupil of Paolo 
Uccello. 1422-1499. 

BANDINELLI, Bartolommeo di Michelangiolo. Floren- 
tine. Pupil in draughtsmanship of Michel-Agniolo 
Viviani, abandoned painting for sculpture, influenced 
by Donatello and Leonardo da Vinci, but most by 
Michelangelo. 1487-1559. 

BARBARELLI, Giorgio, surnamed Il Giorgione on 
account of his stature. Venetian. Pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini. 1478-1511. 

BaRBATELLI, Bernardino, surnamed delle Girandole, 
delle Muse, and delle Facciate. Florentine. Best known 
as Il Poccetti. Pupil of Michele del Ridolfo del Ghir- 
landajo. 1542-1612. 
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BarBieEr!, Giovanni Francesco, surnamed II Guercino. 
Bolognese. Pupil of an obscure painter named Zagoni, 
and afterwards of Benedetto Gennari, whose daughter 
he married. Influenced by the art of Caravaggio and 
the Carracci. 1591-1666. 

Baroccio, Federigo, surnamed Fiori da Urbino. 
Roman. Pupil of his father, Ambrogio di Federigo. 
Born of a family of painters. Influenced by Raphael, 
and also Correggio’s art. 1528-1612. 

BaRTOLOMMEO, Fra, surnamed variously Del Fattor- 


ino, Baccio della Porta, di San Marco. Florentine. 
Pupil of Cosimo Rosselli. 1472-1517. 
Bassano, Francesco da Ponte. The Younger. 


Venetian. ~Pupil of his father, Jacopo. 1548-1592. 

Bassano, Jacopo, surnamed Il Bassano the Elder. 
Venetian. Pupil of his father, Francesco Bassano the 
Elder. Influenced by the art of Titian and Bonifazio 
Veronese. The most distinguished member of a family 
of three generations of painters. 1510, or 1515-1592. 

Batoni, Pompeo Girolamo. Born at Lucca, but 
belongs to the Roman School. 1708-1787. 

Bazz1, Giovan-Antonio, surnamed Il Sodoma. Lom- 
bard-Piedmontese. Pupil of Martino Spanzotti. In- 
fluenced by Leonardo da Vinci. 1479-1554. 

Beccarum!, Domenico di Pace, surnamed Micharino. 
Sienese. Pupil of Perugino. Influenced by the art of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. 1484-1551. 

Beaa, Cornelis Pieter. Dutch. Pupil of Adrian van 
Ostade. 1620-1664. 

BeELLINI, Giovanni. Venetian. Pupil of his father, 
Jacopo Bellini. Influenced by Antonello da Messina, 
and teacher of Giorgione and Titian. Circa 1427-1516. 

Betuini, Jacopo. Venetian. Pupil of Gentile da 
Fabriano. With his two sons, Gentile and Giovanni 
(q.v.) the Bellini family may be said to initiate an en- 
during influence on Venetian painting. 1400-1470. 

Be.totto, Bernardo, surnamed Canalatto. Venetian. 
Like his uncle, Antonio Canal, who was also his master. 


1724-1780. 
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Bercuem, Claas. Name also spelled Berghem. 
Dutch. Pupil of his father, Pieter Claasz, of Haarlem. 
Worked later with the landscape artist, van Goyen, and 
from that time bore the surname Berchem, by which 
this painter is known. 1620-1683. 

BERCKHEYDE, Gerrit. Dutch. Pupil of his brother, 
Job B. 1638-1698. 

BERLINGHIERI, Bonaventura. Lucca. Only known 
work, an altar-piece, signed and dated 1235, at Pescia, 
in the church of S. Francesco, depicting the Saint. 
Traditionally from life-drawn sketch, is the proto- 
type of all early portrayals, notably in Santa Croce 
(Florence), at Assisi, etc. Thirteenth century. 

BEeRRETTINI, Pietro, surnamed Pietro da Cortona, 
from his birthplace i in Tuscany. Florentine. Pupil first 
of his uncle, Filippo Berettini, and afterwards of Baccio 
Ciarpi, of Florence, a notable disciple of Santi di Tito. 
1590-1669. 

Berti, Bernardino, surnamed [I Pintorricchio. Um- 
brian. Pupil of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, according to Vasari, 
also of Pietro Perugino. 1454-1513. 

Brcct, Lorenzo di. Florentine. Vasari confuses 
him with his son. Crowe and Cavalcaselle ascribe 
frescoes to him in the Carmine Church, Florence. 
Pupil of Spinello Aretino, to whom these frescoes are 
also given. 1350-1427. 

Brcc1, di Lorenzo. Florentine. Son of the above. 
1373-1472. 

Bicc1, Neri di. Florentine. Son of the above. 
Guisto d’ Andrea, Cosimo Rosselli, and Francesco Bot- 
ticini are N. di B.’s foremost disciples. 1419-1491. 

Bier, Francesco di Cristofano. Florentine. Pupil of 
Mariotto Albertinelli and Piero di Cosimo. Assistant of 
Andrea del Sarto. 1482-1525. Surnamed Franciabigio. 

Bicorp1, Domenico, surnamed, and best known as 
Il Ghirlandajo. Florentine. Pupil of Alessio Baldo- 


vinetti. 1449-1404. 
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Bicorp1, Ridolfo. Florentine. Son of the above, 
and taking his father’s surname for his own, best known 
thereby. Pupil of Fra Bartolommeo and Raphael. 
1483-1561. 

Biztverti, Giovanni. Fleming. Worked all his life 
in Florence. The pupil of Lodovico Carli, surnamed 
Cigoli. Italianized his name and reckoned among 
Florentine painters. 1576-1644. 

BissoLo, Pier Francesco. Venetian. Pupil of the 
Bellinis. Birth-date uncertain. d. 1554. 

Burs, Hendrik, surnamed Herri mit de Blesse, and 
in Italian Civetta. Fleming. A disciple, perhaps a 
pupil, of Joachim Patenier. 1480-1550. 

Boatert, Jacopo. Bolognese. Pupil of Francesco 
Raibolini surnamed II Francia. Sixteenth century. 


Boccacino, Boccaccio. Cremonese. Pupil, it is 
stated, of Domenico Panetti, and of Perugino. 1467- 
1524-5. 


BoitraFrio, Giovanni Antonio. Lombard. Pupil 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 1467-1528. 

Bonirazio, surnamed Veneziano to distinguish him 
from Bonifazio Veronese, and also Bonifazio dei Pitati. 
Pupil, it is stated, of B. Veronese, and of Palma Vecchio. 
1491-1553. 

Bonvicino, Alessandro, surnamed Il Moretto da 
Brescia. Lombard. Pupil first of Floriano or Fiora- 
vante Ferramola of Brescia (d. 1528), and afterwards 
among the disciples of Titian by whom his art was 
markedly influenced. 1498-9-1555. 

Borpong, Paris. Venetian. Pupil of Titian. 1500- 
1571. 

Boru, Jan-Dirksz. Dutch. Pupil with his brother, 
Andries of Abraham Blomaert. Italianate and follower 
of Claude Lorrain, Poussin, Elzheimer, etc., in Rome. 
1610-1652. 

Borticint, Rafaello di Francesco. Florentine. 
Pupil of his father, Francesco di Giovanni B.  Curca 


1477-1520. 
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Boucuer, Francois. French. Pupil first of Le Moine, 
and afterwards at Rome as King’s Scholar and pen- 
sionary. 1703-1770. 

BREUGHEL, Jan, surnamed Breughel de Velours, also 
de Paradis. Flemish. Son of Pieter Breughel the 
Elder. Worked with Pieter de Goetkint, and his art 
was largely influenced by Rubens. 1568-1625. 

BREUGHEL, Pieter, surnamed the Elder, the Rustic, 
also the Jester. Flemish. A pupil of the engraver, 
Hieronymus Coeck. Breughel’s developed along origi- 
nal lines, inspiring the dynasty of painters bearing the 
family name. 1525-1569. 

Brit, Paul. Flemish. Journeying in 1574 to Rome, 
Paul Bril joined the company of young foreign land- 
scape painters who were influenced by Claude Lorrain. 
1554-1626. 

BuceiarpDInI, Giuliano. Florentine. | Worked to- 
gether with Michelangelo in Domenico Ghirlandajo’s 
workshop, forming a lifelong friendship which influenced 
his art along imitative lines. 1465-1554. 

Buonarrotl, Michelangelo. Florentine. Painter, 
sculptor, and architect. | Genius has placed Michel- 
angelo in the company of men known by their name 
alone. 1475-1563. 

Cauiari, Carletto. Venetian. Pupil of Bassano, 
and imitator of his father, Paolo Veronese. 1570-1594. 

CaiarI, Paolo, surnamed Paolo Veronese. Venetian. 
Pupil at first of his uncle, Antonio Badile, and after- 
wards of Giovanni Francesco Caroto at Verona. 1528- 
1588. 
bei or. Jacques. Lorraine- French. Engraver. 
Pupil of Thomassin and of Antonio Tempesta in Rome, 
and influenced later by van Dyck. 1592-1635. 


CamMpaGNoLa, Domenico. Paduan. Follower of 
Titian. 1484-1550. 
Canat, Antonio, surnamed Canaletto. Venetian. 


Learned the rudiments of painting with his father, a 
decorator, Bernardo Canal, and became, in 1710," 4 
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pupil of Giovam-Paolo Pannini in Rome, returning to 
Venice about 1722. 1697-1768. 

Capora.l, Bartolommeo. Umbrian. Active. 1472- 
I 
Pathe Lodovico, surnamed Il Cigoli. Florentine. 
Disciple ‘of Alessandro Allori and Santi di Tito. 1559- 
161 

oo Giovanni Francesco. Veronese. Pupil first 
of Liberale da Verona, and afterwards of Andrea 
Mantegna. 1460-1540. 

Carpaccio, Vittorio. Venetian. Pupil of the Vivar- 
ini and of Gentile Bellini, influenced by Giorgione. 
Circa 1450-1522. 

Carpi, Girolamo da. Pupil of Garofalo. 1501-1556. 

CARRACCI, Agostino, Bolognese. Pupil of Prospero 
Fontana and also of his kinsman, Lodovico Carracci. 
1568-1602. 

Carraccl, Annibale. Bolognese. Disciple of his 
kinsman, Lodovico. 1560-1609. 

Carraccl, Lodovico. Bolognese. The virtual founder 
of the Eclectic School of painting, which trained 
Domenichino, Guido Reni, Albano, etc. 1555-1619. 


CarRIERA, Rosalba. Venetian. Pupil of Venetian 
portrait-painters, in miniature and pastel: Antonio 
Lazzari, Diamantini, Balestra, and Pietro Liberi. 
1675-1757. 

CarRrucci, Jacopo, surnamed Pontormo, after his 
birthplace. Florentine. A disciple first of Leonardo 
da Vinci, afterwards of Mariotto Albertinelli and Piero 
diCosimo. 1493-4-1557-8. 

CasENTINO, Jacopo dal. Florentine. Entered in the 
Painters’ Guild. Disciple of Taddeo Gaddi. 1351. 

CASTIGLIONE, Giovanni Benedetto, surnamed II 
Grechetto, also Il Benedetto. Genoese. Disciple of 
van Dyck. 1616-1670. 

CavALLinI, Pietro. Roman. Worked in Florence. 
Birth-date unknown. d. circa 1364. 
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CHAMPAIGNE, Philippe de. Flemish. Pupil first of 
Jean Bouillon, and Michel de Bordeaux, afterwards 
working with Jacques Fouquieres and Du Chéne, whom 
he succeeded as Court Painter to King Louis XIII, 
surnamed Peintre de Port Royal. 1602-1674. 

CHIMENTI, Jacopo, surnamed L’Empoli. Florentine. 
Pupil of Tommaso Manzuoli da San Friano. 1554-1640. 

CimaBuE, Giovanni Gualtieri. Florentine. Derived 
his art from intercourse with the Greek artists at that 
time employed in the Office of Works for the construc- 
tion of the Duomo. Circa 1240-1302. 

CLEEF, Jost van, surnamed Cleefe II, or Zotte Cleefe. 
Netherlands. Another painter, a namesake, is Josse van 
der Becke, surnamed Cleeve I. Dates of birth and 
death unknown, but active 1516-1536. Circa 1518-20- 
1556. 

Ciouet, Francois, surnamed Jehannet or Janet. 
French. Pupil of his father, Jean Clouet, whom he 
succeeded in the office of Peintre du Roy. 1510-1572. 

CoNEGLIANO, Giovanni Battista, surnamed Cima 
da C., whereby he is best known. Venetian. Disciple 
of Giovanni Bellini. Birth-date unknown. d. after 
1517. 

Cosimo, Piero di. Florentine. Pupil and assistant 
of Cosimo Rosselli. 1462-1521. 

Costa Lorenzo, surnamed the Elder.  Ferrarese. 
Disciple of Francesco Cossa and Cosimo Tura. 1460- 
1535: 

oh ane Jacques, surnamed Il Borgognone. French. 
Pupil of his father, Jacques C. In after years disciple 
of Guido Reni and Albano. 1621-1676. 

Cranacu, Lucas. German. The artist’s real name is 
now ascertained to be Muller, but usually known as 
Cranach; that name has general currency. Court 
Painter to the Electors of Saxony. 1472-1553-7. 

Crepi, Lorenzo d’Andrea di. Florentine. Pupil of 
Andrea Verrocchio. 1459-1539. 

Cresp!, Giov. Batt., surnamed II Cerano from birth- 
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place. Milanese. Influenced by Giulio Cesare Procaccini. 
1557-1633. 

Crespi, Giuseppe Maria, surnamed Lo Spagnuolo. 
Bolognese. Pupil of Domenico Canuti and Giovan 
Antonio Turrini. 1665-1747. 

Cresti, Domenico, surnamed II Passignano. Floren- 
tine. Pupil of Macchietti and Battista Maldini. In- 
fluenced by Federigo Zuccaro, and also Tintoretto. 
1558-1638. 

Davp1, Bernardo. Florentine. Pupil of Giotto, and 
in union with Jacopo Landini da Casentino and other 
painters founded the Guild of S. Luke in Florence. 
Birth-date unknown. d. 1350. 

Davip, Gheraert. Flemish. 1450-1523. 

Dotcr, Carlo. Florentine. Pupil of Matteo Rosselli. 
1616-1686. 

Domenico. Venetian, whence the surname Vene- 
ziano D. V._ Art influenced by Masaccio and Andrea 
del Castagno. 1400-10-146I. 

Dono, Paolo di, surnamed Uccello from his love 
of birds; best known thereby. Florentine. Pupil of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti. 1397-1475. 

Doss1, Giovanni di Niccold di Lutero, surnamed 
Dosso Dossi. Ferrarese. Pupil of Lorenzo Costa. 
1479-1542. 

Dou, Gerard. Dutch. Pupil of Rembrandt. 1613- 
1635. 

Dovuven, Jan Frans van. German School. Pupil of 
Gabriel Lambertin and Christophe Puytlinck. Court 
painter to the Elector Palatine John William. 1656- 
1737. 

Duauet, Gaspard, surnamed Gaspard Poussin, or Le 
Guaspre. French. Pupil of his brother-in-law, Nicolas 
Poussin. Influenced by Claude Gellée, surnamed Le 
Lorrain. 1613-1675. 

Direr, Albert. German. Pupil of Michael Wohlge- 
muth. Worked with Giorgione and Titian in Venice. 
Art most influenced by Mantegna. 1471-1528. 
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Dycx, Antony van. Flemish. Pupil of Hendrik 
van Balen, and a disciple of P. P. Rubens. 1599-1641. 

ELsHEermer, Adam. German. Pupil of P. Uffen- 
bach, but settled early in Rome, where he became 
the fashionable landscape artist of his day. 1578-1620. 

Eyck, Jan van. Flemish. Pupil of his brother, Hu- 
bert. The discovery of oil asa medium for painting in 
1410 is ascribed to Jan van Eyck. Circa 1385-1441. 

Fasre, Francois Xavier. French. Pupil of Vien 
and Jacques Louis David. 1766-1837. 

FasrRIANO, Gentile di Niccold da. Umbrian. Pupil 
of Alegretto Nuzi of Gubbio. _ Influenced by Giotto and 
Fra Angelico and Jacopo Bellini’s art. Circa 1370-1450. 

Fags, Peter vander. Flemish. Pupil of Frans Pieter 
de Grebber of Haarlem. Known by the surname Lely 
adopted by his father, as Sir Peter Lely. 1618-1680. 

Fet1, Domenico. Venice. Rome. 1589-1624. Pupil 
of L. Carli, surnamed Cigoli, Florence. Court painter 
to Ferdinando Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. Classed in 
that school. 1529-1624. 

Fitireri, Sandro di Mariano, surnamed, and known 
generally as Sandro Botticelli. Florentine. Pupil of 
Fra Filippo Lippi. 1446-1510. 

Frorenzo di Lorenzo. Umbrian. Disciple of Niccolo 
da Foligno. 1440-1521. 

Francescut, Piero dei. Tuscan. Disciple in Flor- 
ence of Domenico Veneziano. Most important works 
are at Arezzo and at Borgo S. Sepolcro, P. d. F.’s birth- 
place. 1416-1492. 

FRANCESCHINI, Baldassare, surnamed I Volterrano 
Giuniore to distinguish him from Daniele Ricciarelli, 
another painter given the same surname. Florentine. 
Pupil first of Matteo Rosselli, and afterwards of Gio- 
vanni di San Giovanni. 1611-1689. 

FRANCESCHINI, Marc-Antonio. Bolognese. Assistant 
to Carlo Cignani. 1648-1729. 

Franco, Giov. Battista, surnamed Il Semolei. Vene- 
tian. Influenced by Michelangelo. 1510-1580. 
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Froment, Nicolas. Provengal of Avignon. Court 
painter to King René in 1461. A foremost representa- 
tive of the ‘‘ primitive’? French School of painting. 
Birth and death dates uncertain. 

Furint, Francesco. Florentine. Pupil of his father, 
Filippo F., and of Rosselli and Passignano. 1604-1649. 

Gapp1, Agnolo. Florentine. Pupil of his father, 
Taddeo Gaddi. b. after 1333-1396. 

Gapp1, Gaddo. Florentine. A friend of Cimabue. 
Noted as a mosaic-worker. 1260-1333. 

Gapp1, Giovanni. Florentine. Son of Taddeo Gaddi, 
and pupil of his elder brother, Agnolo G. (g.v.). His 
paintings in S. Spirito perished in the fire of 1476. 
d. 1383. 

Gapp1, Taddeo. Florentine. Pupil of his father, 
Gaddo G. (g.v.). Was Giotto’s foremost assistant. 
Circa 1300-1366. 

GarsBo, Raffaellino di Bartolommeo del, surnamed, 
and known also as R. de Caponibus, R. de Florentia, 
R. de Carolis, and R. Karli. Florentine. Disciple and 
assistant of Filippino Lippi. 1476-1524. 

GauL.i, Giovanni Battista, surnamed Il Baciccio. 
Genoese. Influenced by L. Bernini in Rome. 1639- 
1709. 

GELLEE, Claude, surnamed Claude Le Lorrain. 
French. Apprenticed to his brother, and later in Naples 
to Gottfried Wolf of Cologne. Pupil in Rome of Agos- 
tino Tossi, a disciple of Paul Bril. 1600-1682. 

GerinI, Lorenzo di Niccold. Florentine. Pupil of 
his father (g.v.). Active, 1410-1440. 

Gerini, Niccold di Pietro. Mat. Painters’ Guild, 
1368. Disciple of Taddeo Gaddi. Assistant also of 
Spinello Aretino. d. after 1415. 

GeERINO, di Antonio. Pistoia. According to Vasari, 
a disciple of Perugino and Pinturricchio. Sixteenth 
century. 

G1oRDANO, Luca, surnamed Fa Presto. Neapolitan. 
Pupil of his father, Antonio G., and later of Giuseppe 
Rbeira, surnamed Spagnoletto. 1632-1705, 
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Grotro, or Ambrogiotto di Bondone. Florentine. 
Disciple of Cimabue. 1276-1337. 

Grotro, di Maestro Stefano, surnamed, and best 
known as Giottino. Florentine. Stated to be Giotto’s 
grandson, and also to have been a pupil. 1324-1368 (?). 
Other authorities call this artist Tommaso degli Stefani, 
and give Naples as his birthplace, b. 1320-1. d. 1360. 

Gors, Hugo van der, surnamed also Hugues de Gand. 
Flemish. Art influenced by the van Eycks. 1420-1482. 

Gozzou1, Benozzo di Lese di Sandro. Florentine. 
Pupil of Fra Angelico. 1420-1498. 

Granaccl, Francesco. Florentine. Pupil of Domen- 
ico Ghirlandajo. 1469-1543. 

Graziapel, Mariano. Florentine. Pupil of Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo. Sixteenth century. d. about 1551. 

Grimoux, Jean dit Alexis. Swiss origin. French 
School. Learned to paint copying Rembrandt and van 
Dyck’s pictures. 1680-1740. 

Guarpl, Francesco. Venetian. Pupil and disciple 
of Antonio Canal, surnamed Canaletto. 1712-1793. 

Heemskerck, Egbert van. Dutch. Known as 
H. the Elder and surnamed Le Paysan. Influenced 
by Brouwer and Teniers. 1610-1680. 

Hevven or Hyde, Jan van der. Dutch. Disciple of 
Jan Jansz van da Velde. 1637-1712. 

Hosein, Hans, surnamed H. H. the Younger. 
German. Pupil of his father, Hans H. the. Elder. 
1497-1543. 

Hontuorst, Gerrit van, surnamed in Italy Gerardo 
della Notte. Dutch. Acquired technique in Rome. 
Pupil of A. Bloemart. Influenced by Caravaggio. 
1590-1656. 

Jacopo del Sellaio. Florentine. Influenced by 
Botticelli. 1442-1495. 

JorpaEns, Jakob. Flemish. Influenced by Rubens, 
and in Italy by the art of Giorgione and Titian, 1593- 
1678, | 
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KauFrMan, Angelica. Swiss extraction. Attracted 
the attention of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and was made 
a member of the Royal Academy, London.  1741- 
1807. 

Kurmsacu, Hans Siiss of. German. Pupil first of 
Jakob Walsch (Jacopo de’ Barbari), and afterwards of 
Albert Diirer. Circa 1476-1522. 

Lampi, Giovanni Battista, surnamed the Elder, to 
distinguish him from his son, also a painter. Venetian. 
Pupil of Francesco Lorenzi of Verona. 1751-1830. 

LARGILLIERE, Nicolas de. French. Apprenticed 
to the painter Antoine Goubeau; assisted Sir Peter 
Lely. Influenced by Le Brun. 1656-1746. 

Le Brun, Charles. French. Pupil! of Simon Vouet 
and influenced by N. Poussin’s art. 1619-1690. 

Le Bron, Elisabeth Louise Vigée. French. Pupil 
of Greuze and Joseph Vernet. 1765-1842. 

LrypEN, Lucas van, surnamed Lukas Huygenz. 
Dutch. Pupil of his father, Huygh Jacobez, and of’ 
Cornelis Engelbrechtsz. 1494-1533. 

Licin1o, Giovanni Antonio, surnamed II Pordenone. 
Venetian. Pupil of Alvise Vivarini. Art influenced by 
Giorgione and Titian. 1484-1540. 

Liorarp, Jean Etienne, surnamed Le Peintre Turc. 
Swiss. Pupil of Jean Baptiste Massé, Paris. 1702-1780. 

Lippi, Filippino. Florentine. Pupil of Fra Diamante. 
Stated also to have been a pupil of Botticelli, by whom 
his early work is markedly influenced. 1457-1504. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo. Florentine. Influenced by the 
art of Masolino da Panicale and Masaccio at the Car- 
mine, where he was brought up. Father of the above. 
Circa 1406-1469. 

Loneut, Pietro. Venetian. Pupil of Antonio Bales- 
tra and J. M. Crespi. 1702-1762. 

Lorenzett1, Ambrogio. Sienese. Pupil of his 
brother, Pietro L., and his assistant in after years. 
Influenced by the art of Giotto and Giovanni Pisano. 
Birth-date uncertain. d. 1348. 
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LorENzETTI, Pietro. Pupil of Duccio di Buonin- 
segna. Influenced by Giovanni Pisano and Simone 
Memmi’s art. Birth-date uncertain, active from 1305. 
d. 1348, like his younger brother, of the plague. 

Lorenzo, di Giovanni. Florentine. Generally known 
by his style as a religious of the Camaldolese Order 
Don Lorenzo, Monaco. Influenced by Agnolo Gaddi 
and Simone Martini’s art. Circa 1370-1425. 

Lotro, Lorenzo. Venetian. Pupil of Alvise Vivarini, 
or, as stated by other critics, of Giovanni Bellini. 
Influenced by Giorgione. 1480-1556. 

Luciani, Sebastiano, surnamed and known as 
Sebastiano del Piombo. Venetian. Pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini and influenced by Giorgine and Michelangelo. 
1485-1547. 

Luin1, Bernardino. Lombard. Stated to have been 
the pupil of Maestro Stefano Scotto, traditionally, also, 
of Leonardo da Vinci. Luini’s art was influenced by 
Ambrogio Borgognone and Bramantino. Circa 1475- 
1533, after. 

Luzzi, Pietro, surnamed and known as Il Morto 
da Feltre. Dalmatian. Stated to have been a pupil 
of Giorgione. Was the master of Andrea di Cosimo 
Feltrino, by whom “‘sgraffito’’ and painted house- 
fronts were first made fashionable in Florentine archi- 
tecture. Circa 1474. d. after 1522. 

Macwnasco, Alessandro or Allessandrino. Genoese. 
Pupil of his father, Stefano M., and later of Filippo 
Abbiati. |The Grand-duke Gian-Gastone became M.’s 
patron, and a number of his paintings recently dis- 
covered in the Pitti Palace store-rooms are now dis- 
played in the Uffizi Gallery. 1681-1747. 

Mainarp1, Sebastiano di Bartolo. Florentine. 
Known as Bastiano M. Brother-in-law, pupil, and 
assistant of Domenico Ghirlandajo. Circa 1466- 
1513-5. 

Manozz1, Giovanni, surnamed and known as Gio- 
vanni da San Giovanni. Florentine. Pupil of Matteo 
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Rosselli, but influenced by Caravaggio and Riber, 1590- 
1636. 

eeeee Giovanni. Venetian. Pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini, and influenced by Carpaccio. Circa 1440-1500. 

Mantecna, Andrea. Paduan. Pupil of Francesco 
Squarcione. Influenced by the art of Jacopo Bellini 
and his sons, Gentile and Giovanni B. 1431-1506. 

Manzvo1i, Tommaso d’Antonio. Florentine. Pupil 
of Pier-Francesco di Jacopo di Sandro, and of Carlo da 
Loro. 1536-1575. 

MartInI, Francesco di Giorgio. Name also spelled 

Martino. Sienese. Pupil of Lorenzo di Pietro, surnamed 

Il Vecchietta. 1439-1502. 

MarTInI, Simone, surnamed also Simone di Memmi. 

Sienese. Pupil of Duccio di Buoninsegna. Influenced 

also by Giotto’s art. 1283-1344. | 
Masaccio, Tommaso di Ser Giovanni Guidi della 
Scheggia. Florentine. Pupil of Masolino da Panicale. 

1401-14290. 

Massys, Quentin, surnamed Quentin de Smit, El 

Herrero, or Antwerp Blacksmith. Name also spelled 

Matsys, Messys, and Metsys. Flemish. Matriculated 

in I491 in the Antwerp Painters’ Guild. M.’s art 

was directly influenced by the van Eycks. 1466-1530. 

Mazzota, Girolamo Francesco Maria, surnamed Il 
Parmegiano, also Parmegianino. Parma. Apprenticed 
to his uncles, Michele and Pietro Ilario M., afterwards 
pupil of Correggio. 1503-4-1540. 

Mazzo.ino, Lodovico. Ferrarese. Pupil of Lorenzo 
Costa,’ Circa 1470; d.1530. 

MemLING, Hans. Name also spelled Hemling. 
Flemish. Pupil of Rogier van der Weyden. Date of 
birth variously given, 1425-1440. d. 1494. 

Memo}, Lippo. Pupil of his brother-in-law, Simone 
Martini. Birth and death dates uncertain, active not 
much later than 1357. 

Menes, Rafael Anton. German. Court painter to 
the Kings of Saxony, Naples, and Spain. . 1728-1779. 
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Metsu, Gabriel. Dutch. Apprentice to his mother, 
the painter Jakob M.’s widow. A pupil, it is stated, of 
Dou. Influenced most by Ter Borch. 1630- 
1667. 

MicHEtino, Domenico di Francesco. Pupil of Fra 
Angelico. The painting of Dante with, in the back- 
ground, Florence, the Gates of Hell, the Mountain of 
Purgatory, and the Heavens of the Ptolemean system 
to illustrate the three parts of the ‘“‘ Divina Commedia,” 
was copied, it is stated, from a drawing by Alessio 
Baldovinetti. 1417-1491. 

Mie, Jan, surnamed II cavaliere Milo, della Vita, 
Jamieli, and Petit-Jean. Flemish. Pupil, it is stated, 
of Daniel Seghers, and a disciple of Pieter van Laar in 
Rome. 1599-1664. 

Mieris, Frans van, surnamed the Elder. Dutch. 
Pupil of Abraham van den Tempel and Gerard Dou. 
1635-1681. 

Micnarp, Pierre. French. Pupil of Simon Vouet. 
1610-1695. 

Micnon, Abraham. German. Pupil of Jakob Morel, 
or Murel, and later of Jan Davidsz de Heem. 1640-1679. 

Mizano, Giovanni da. b.at Milan. Pupil of Taddeo 
Gaddi. Active about 1370. 

Mor, Sir Antonis van Dashorst. Dutch. Pupil of 
Jan Scorel. Circa 1512-1576. 

Morates, Luis, surnamed El! Divino. Spanish. 
Influenced by Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci's 
art. 1509-1586. 

MoranpinI, Francesco. Florentine. Pupil of Giorgio 
Vasari. Circa 1544-1610. 

Moranvo Paolo. Veronese. Pupil, it is believed, 
of Domenico Morone. : Surnamed II Cavazzola. 1486- 
1522. 

Moront, Giovanni Battista. Venetian. Pupil of 
Alessandro Bonvicino. Surnamed Moretto da Brescia. 
1520-1578. 
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MuriLLo, Bartolomé Estéban. Spanish. Appren- 
ticed to Juan del Castillo. Pupil of Velasquez.  In- 
fluenced also by Ribera and van Dyck. 1618-1682. 

Nattier, Jean Marc. French. Apprenticed to his 
father, Marc Nattier, and pupil also of Jean Baptiste 
Jouvenet. 1685-1766. 

Neers, Pieter, surnamed Pieter Neefs the Elder. 
Flemish. Stated to have been the pupil of Hendrik 
van Steenwyck. Birth-date uncertain, 1578-1585. 
d. 1656. 

NEGRETO, Giacomo or Jacopo di Antonio, surnamed, 
and usually known as Palma Il Vecchio. Venetian. 
Nothing is known of P.’s apprenticeship. His art 
is markedly influenced by great Venetian contem- 
poraries, Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione. 1480-1528. 

NETSCHER, Gaspar. German, but classified in the 
Dutch School. Pupil of Hendrix Costers, and after- 
wards of Gerard Terborch. 1639-1684. 

Orcacna, Andrea di Cione, also his elder brother, 
Bernardo Arcagnuolo. First-named was born in 1329. 
d. 1389 (according to Vasari. Other authorities give 
1368 for his death). The brother Bernardo, Andrea’s 
collaborator, is known to have been active 1350- 
1360. 

Ostape, Adriaenvan. Dutch. Pupil of Frans Hals. 
Influenced by Brouwer and also by Rembrandt. 1610- 
1685. 

PaccutarorTro, or Pachiaroti, Giacomo or Jacopo. 
Sienese. Pupil of Bernardino Fungai. Influenced by 
other early Sienese masters, Matteo di Giovanni and 
Francesco di Giorgio. Circa 1474-1540. 

Patma, Jacopo, surnamed Palma II Giovane, to dis- 
tinguish him from his great uncle, Palma Vecchio. 
Venetian. A disciple of Paolo Veronese and Tintoretto, 
both markedly influencing Palma il Giovane’s art. 
1544-1628. 

PaLMEZZANO, Marco. Umbrian. Pupil of Melozzo 
da Forli. Circa 1456. d. 1543, or after. 
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PanicaLE, Masolino da. Florentine. Pupil of 
Gherardo Starnina. Circa 1383-1447. 

PaNNINI, Giovanni Paolo. Cavaliere. Native of 
Piacenza, but lived in Rome. Pupil of Andrea Locatelli 
and Benedetto Luti. Influenced as a landscape painter 
by Salvator Rosa. Circa 1691-5-1768. 

Pao.tno, Fra, of Pistoia. Florentine. Pupil and 
assistant of Fra Bartolommeo. 1490. d. (?) 

Pencz, Georg. German. Stated to be a pupil of 
Albert Durer, and doubtless influenced by his art. 
Circa 1500-1550. 

Penni, Giovanni Francesco, surnamed Il Fattore. 
Florentine. Pupil of Raphael, and at one time colla- 
borator with Giulio Romano. 1488-1528. 

Perucino. Pupil of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. The 
master of Raphael. P. was the foremost exponent in 
his day of the Umbrian School of painting. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare. Sienese. Pupil first of Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto. Worked with Pinturricchio and Sodoma. 
1481-1536. 

PESELLO, Francesco di Stefano, surnamed II Pesellino. 
Florentine. Pupil of his father Stefano. P.’s art is 
markedly influenced by that of Filippo Lippi. 1422- 
1457. 

PrazzeTta, Giovanni. Venetian. Pupil first of 
Antonio Molinari. P.’s art was influenced by the 
Bolognese School, but striking a line of his own, he 
forms the link in the evolution of Venetian painting 
between Paolo Veronese and Giambattista Tiepolo. 
1682-1754. 

Pietro, Lorenzo di, surnamed II Vecchietta. Sienese. 
Pupil of Taddeo Bartoli. 1412-1480. 

PittEMENT, Jean. French. One Nicolas Pillement 
was a freeman of the Painters, S. Luke’s Guild, at 
Rouen in 1701. Kinship with Jean is suggested by 
the circumstance that in the earliest inventories two 
pictures, pastel seascapes, by this painter in the Uffizi 
Gallery name him Nicolas. 1727-1808. 
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Pini, Paolo. Venetian. Disciple of Giovanni 
Bellini. Active 1530-1560. 

Pippi, Giulio, surnamed and usually known as 
Giulio Romano. Roman. Favourite pupil of Raphael, 
and continuator of his school. 1499-1546. 

PotiatvoLo, Antonio del. Florentine. Son of 
Jacopo d’Antonio de Benci, poultry-dealer, whence the 
son’s nickname, and usually accepted surname. Worked 
originally as a goldsmith, taking up painting with his 
younger brother Piero (q.v.). Influenced by Andrea 
del Castagno. 1426-1498. 

PoLuiaivoLo, Piero. Florentine. Brother of above. 
Pupil for a while of Andrea del Castagno. 1443- 
1496. 

Poursus, Franz, surnamed the Younger, to dis- 
tinguish him from his father. The latter died when 
F. was only aged 12. Flemish. Apprenticeship to 
Otto Vaenius at Antwerp is now accepted. Court 
painter to the Archduke Albert, and to Duke Vincenzo 
of Mantua, later also to the French Queens Marie de 
Medici, and Anne of Austria, consorts of Henri IV and 
Louis XIII. 1569-70-1622. 

Poussin, Nicolas. French. Pupil of Quentin Varin. 
Influenced by Philippe de Champaigne, and later in 
Rome by Dughet and Claude Lorrain. 1594-1655. 

Procaccini, Camillo. Bolognese. Elder son and 
pupil of Ercole P. His art is markedly influenced by 
Correggio and Parmigianino. 1546-1625-7. 

PULZONE, Scipione, surnamed, from his birthplace, 
Scipione Gaetano. Neapolitan. Pupil of Jacopo del 
Conte. 1550-1588, or, according to others, 1562-1600. 

Rarpouini, Francesco di Marco, surnamed and 
usually known as F. Francia. Bolognese. Appren- 
ticed first to a goldsmith, Duca or Duce, also nick- 
named Francia, from whom our artist took his surname. 
Disciple, or, at any rate, influenced by Lorenzo Costa. 
1450-1517. 
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Rarpo.ini, Giacomo. Bolognese. Elder son and 
pupil of the above; also using the surname F. as a 
patronymic. 1484-1557. 

REMBRANDT, Harmensz van Rijn. Dutch. Appren- 
ticed to Jakob van Svanenburch; a pupil afterwards 
of Pieter Lastman of Amsterdam for a short time. 
1606-1669. . 

Rent, Guido. Bolognese. Apprenticed to Denis 
Calvaert, entering afterwards the Carracci “‘ bottega.”’ 
Influenced also by Caravaggio. 1575-1642. 

Reyno_ps, Sir Joshua. English. First President of 
the Royal Academy. 1723-1792. 

Ripera, Jose de, or Jusepe, surnamed Lo Spagno- 
letto. Spanish. Pupil of Francesco Ribalta, and after- 
wards of Caravaggio. Influenced by Correggio’s art. 
1588-1652-6. 

RiccIARELLI, Daniele, surnamed Daniele da Volterra, 
also Il Volterrano. Sienese. Disciple of Sodoma and 
Baldassare Peruzzi. Influenced by Michelangelo. 
1509 (?)-1566. 

Rigaup, or Rigau y Ros, Hyacinthe Francois. 
French. Pupil of Antoine Ranc, of Montpellier. In- 
fluenced markedly by van Dyck’s art, R. became the 
favoured Court painter to Louis XIV. 1659-1743. 

Rosusti, Jacopo, surnamed II Tintoretto, whereby 
he is generally known. Venetian. Pupil of Titian. 
1512-8-1594. 

Romanino, Girolamo, surnamed, after his birthplace, 
Girolamo or Hieronymus B. Lombard. Influenced by 
Giorgione and Titian. 1480-7-1566. 

Rosa, Salvator. Neapolitan. Pupil of Ribera, also 
of Aniello Falcone. 1615-1673. 

RosseLut, Cosimo di Lorenzo. Florentine. Pupil of 
Neri di Bicci, and, it is stated, also of Benozzo Gozzoli. 
1438-9-1507. 

RossELut, Matteo. Florentine. Pupil of Gregorio 
Pagani and of Passignano. Court painter to the Grand- 
duke Cosimo II. 1578-1651. 
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RossELto, di Jacopo Franchi. Florentine. Assistant 
of Lorenzo di Bicci. 1376-1456. 

Rossi, Francesco dei, surnamed Cecchino Salviati 
or Il Salviati. Florentine. Apprenticed to Giuliano 
Bugiardini. Pupil afterwards of Andrea del Sarto, and 
later again of Baccio Bandinelli. 1510-1563. 

Rossi, Giovambattista dei, surnamed Il Rosso 
Fiorentino. Florentine. His master is not known. 
R.’s art was mainly influenced by Michelangelo. 1494- 
1541. 

Rupens, Peter Paul. Flemish. Apprenticed to 
Tobias Verhaecht, afterwards to Otto van Veen. 
Influenced by the art of the Carracci and Caravaggio. 
1577-1640. | 

Rustic, Francesco, surnamed Il Rustichino. Sienese. 
Influenced by Caravaggio and Guido Reni. 1595-1625. 

Ruyscu, Rachel. Dutch. Pupil of Willem van Alst. 
1664-5-1750. 

RuyYsDAEL, Jakob Izaakszoon. Dutch. R.’s masters 
are said to have been Salomon van Everdingen, his 
uncle, Cornelis de Vroom, and Jan Wynants.  1625- 
1682. 

Saval, Andrea. Lombard. Named, in 1493, among 
Leonardo da Vinci’s pupils and disciples. S.’s name 
is also spelled Salario and Salaino. Birth and death 
dates unrecorded. 

Satvi, Giovanni Battista, surnamed II Sassoferrato. 
Bolognese. Pupil of, or at all events influenced by, 
D. Zampieri, Il Domenichino. 1605-1685. 

SANzI0, or Santi, Raphael. Umbrian. Generally 
known by his Christian name only. Apprenticed to 
Perugino, and a disciple also of Pinturricchio. 1483- 
1520. 

SAVOLDO, Giovanni Girolamo. Venetian. Influenced 
by Giorgione and Titian’s art. Circa 1480-5-1548. 

SCARSELLO, Ippolito, surnamed Lo Scarsellino. 
Ferrara. Son and pupil of Sigismondo S., afterwards 
also of Giacomo Bassano at Venice. 1471-1520. 
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ScHEGGINI, Giovanni. Florentine. Pupil of Alessio 
Baldovinetti, surnamed II Graffione. 1455-1527. 

ScHEDONE, Bartolommeo. Name spelled also Schi- 
done. Modenese. A disciple of the Carracci, and in- 
fluenced by Correggio. Court painter to Ranuccio I, 
Duke of Parma. 1580-1615. 

Scu1avone, Gregorio. Dalmatian. Pupil of Squar- 
cione, surnamed Dalmaticus. Little is known of this 
painter. His surname, Schiavone, is given to another 
artist, draughtsman, and engraver, Andrea Meldola by 
name, who is known to have engraved several among 
S.’s paintings. Catalogues persist in naming Andrea 
Meldola Schiavone the author of a number of sixteenth- 
century portrayals, but Bénézit’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire critique 
et Documentaire, des Peintres,”’ etc., Paris, 1911-1920, 
contests this claim. Active 1470. 

Srecuers, Daniel. Flemish. Pupil, it is stated, of 
Jan Brueghel, surnamed de Velours. 1590-1661. 

SIGNORELLI, Luca. Florentine. Pupil of Piero dei 
Franceschi. 1444-1523. 

Snypers, Frans. Flemish. Pupil of Pieter Brueghel 
the Younger. 1579-1657. 

Soce1, Niccold. Florentine. Influenced by Andrea 
del Sarto and Perugino. Circa 1474-1554. 

Sociiant, Giovanni Antonio. Florentine. Pupil of 
Lorenzo di Credi. Influenced also by Fra Bartolommeo. 
1492-1544. 

Sotmmena, Francesco. Neapolitan. Pupil first of 
his father, Angelo S., and later of Francesco di Maria 
and Giacomo del Po. Influenced by Pietro da Cortona, 
Guido Reni, etc. 1657-1747. 

SPINELLI, Luca, surnamed, and generally known as 
Spinello Aretino. Also by other authorities named 
Niccold di Piero A. and Lorenzo di Niccold. Aretine. 
Apprenticed to Jaco. dal Casentino. Circa 1330-3- 
1410. 

Srrozz1, Bernardo, surnamed II Prete Genovese. 
Genoese. Pupil of Pietro Sorri. 1581-1641. 
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Srrozzi, Zanobi di Benedetto. Stated to have been 
a pupil of Fra Angelico, by whose art he was doubtless 
influenced. Circa 1412-1468. 

SusterMans, Joost or Josse. Flemish. Pupil of 
Willem de Vos, and later of Frans Pourbus the Younger. 
Court painter of the Grand-Dukes Cosimo II, Ferdi- 
nand II and Cosimo III. 1597-1681. 

Treniers, David, surnamed the Elder to distinguish 
him from his son, David T. (q.v). Flemish. Appren- 
ticed to his brother, Julian T., afterwards pupil of 
Adam Elzheimer and Rubens. 1582-1649. 

Trenrers, David, surnamed the Younger. Flemish. 
Pupil of his father (q.v.), and traditionally also of 
Brouwer and Rubens. 1610-1694-6. 

Trepoto, Giovanni Battista. Venetian. Pupil of 
Gregorio Lazzarini, but influenced by Paolo Veronese, 
and most by Piazzetta. 1692-5-1769-70. 

TInELLI, Tiberio. Venetian. Pupil of Giov. Con- 
tarini and Leandro Bassano. 1586-1638. 

Tis1o, Benvenuto, surnamed and known generally as 
Garofalo. Ferrarese. Pupil first of Boccaccio Boccac- 
cino of Cremona, and later of Lorenzo Costa. 148I- 
1559. 

Tito, Santi di. Florentine. Pupil of Agnolo Bron- 
zino, and also of Baccio Bandinelli. 1536-1603. 

Tito, Tiberio or Valerio. Florentine. Son and pupil 
of SantidiT. This painter’s surname appears in cata- 
logues spelled Titi. 1573-1627. 

Troy, Jean Francois. French. Pupil of his father, 
Francois de T., and at the French Royal Academy of 
painting. M. Georges Lafenestre’s, ‘‘ Florence,” gives 
the artist’s self-portrait to Jean Francois, while Benezit’s 
“ Dictionnaire”? assigns it to his father (1645-1730). 
1679-1752. 

Tura or Turra, Cosmé. Also known as Cosimo or 
Cosme da Ferrara. Ferrarese. Stated to have been a 
pupil of Gallassi or Galasso Alghieri of Ferrara, but his 
art is most influenced by that of Mantegna. 1432-1495. 
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UBERTINI, Francesco Verdi de’, surnamed, and usually 
called, Il Bacchiacca. Pupil successively of Perugino, 
Franciabigio, and Andrea del Sarto. 1494-5-1557. 

Van Loo, Charles André. French. Entered the 
Royal French Academy in Paris. Worked with his 
brother, Jean van L. Court painter to King Louis XV. 
1705-1765. 

Vannl, Francesco Eugenio. Sienese. Pupil of his 
stepfather, Arcangiolo Salimbeni, and in Rome of 
Baroccio. 1563-5-1609-10. 

Vasart, Giorgio. Florentine. Apprenticed to Michel- 
angelo. Rather than as a painter, V.’s reputation rests 
upon his art-biographer and historian’s work, “ The 
Lives of the Painters,” etc. I511I-1574. 

VECcELLI, or Vecellio, Titiano, surnamed and gener- 
ally known as Titian. Venetian. Apprenticed first to 
Sebastiano Zuccato, a mosaic-worker, T. was a pupil 
of the Bellinis, but developed his genius under Gior- 
gione’s influence. 1477-1576. 

VecELLIO, Marco. Venetian. Son and imitator of 
Tieeti§45e2611. 

VeLasouez, Diego Rodrigo da Silva. Spanish. 
Pupil first of Francisco Herrera the Elder, subsequently 
of his father-in-law, Francisco Pacheco, and, it is stated, 
also of Luis Tristan of Toledo, a disciple of Domenico 
Theotocopuli, surnamed El Greco. 1599-1660. 

VerNET, Claude Joseph. French. Worked first 
with his father, Antoine V., and afterwards in Rome, 
Pannini, and Solimena. Influenced by Salvator Rosa’s 
art. 1714-1789. 

Verroccuio, Andrea di Michele Cioni. Florentine. 
Pupil, it is stated, of Donatello. V.’s foremost disciples 
are Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, and Lorenzo 
Co. 1432-1488. 

Vinci, Leonardo da. Florentine. Pupil of Andrea 
Verrocchio. 1452-1519. 

VincxEesooms, David. Flemish. Pupil of his father, 
Philip V. Influenced by Roelandt Savery and Jan 
Brueghel. 1578-1629. 
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Vivarin1, Bartolommeo. Venetian. Pupil (?), assis- 
tant of his elder brother, Antonio V. Active, 1450- 
1498-9. ; 

Vouet, Simon. French. Son and pupil of Nicolas. 
Court painter to Louis XIII, to whom V. gave lessons 
in the art. 1590-1649. 

Vrienpt, Frans de, surnamed and generally known» 
as Frans Floris. Flemish. Studied sculpture with his 
uncle, Claudius de V., and painting subsequently with 
Lambert Lombard. 1529-1570. 

Warreau, Jean Antoine. French. Apprenticed, it 
is stated, to Jacques Albert Gerin, a painter of Valen- 
ciennes. Assistant from 1703-4 of the painter Claude 
Gillot (1673-1722) in Paris. 1684-1781. 

Wenrerr, Adriaen van der. Dutch. Pupil of Cornelis 
Pecolet and then of Eglon van der Neer. Court painter 
to, and ennobled by, the Elector Palatine. 1659-1722. 

Weypen, Rogier. Known also as Rogier de La 
Pasture, R. de Bruxelles, and R. de Brugge. Flemish. 
Son of Henri de la Pasture, R. was apprenticed to one 
Robert Campin, but developed his art independently 
with conspicuous success. 1399-1400-1464. 

ZAMPIERI, Domenico, surnamed and best known as 
Domenichino. Bolognese. Apprenticed to Dionysos 
Calvaert, Z. entered the school directed by Annibale 
Carracci, where his and other contemporaries, Guido 
Reni, Albani, etc., matured their art. 1581-1641. 

ZuccARELLI, Francesco. Florentine. Pupil in Rome 
of Giovanni Marco Morandi. Worked in Venice and 
later in England. 1702-1788. 

ZuccHERO, Federigo. Umbrian-Roman. Younger 
brother and pupil of Taddeo Zucchero. Court painter 
to Queen Elizabeth. 1542-3-1609. 

ZuccHERO, Taddeo. Pupil first of his father, Ottavio 
Z., subsequently of Daniele di Por a Vitto. The names 
of both brothers are also spelled Zuccaro. 1529-1566. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF ARCHITECTS, 
SCULPTORS IN MARBLE, TERRA-COTTA, 
AND WOOD, MOSAIC WORKERS, ETC., 
NOTABLY REPRESENTED IN THE 
CHURCHES, MUSEUMS, AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


LBERTI, Leone Battista. Florentine. 1404-1484. 

Designed the fagade of S. Maria Novella, the 
Rucellai palazzo, and the general scheme of the SS. 
Annunziata. 

Ammanatl, Bartolommeo. Florentine. 1511-1592. 
Pupil of Baccio Bandinelli. Court architect to the 
Grand-Dukes Cosimo I, Francesco I, and Ferdinand I. 
Designed the fore-court and elevation of the Pitti 
Palace, with a frontage extending along seven window 
openings and central portal, the great Fountain in the 
Signoria Palace, the S. Trinita Bridge, etc. 

Arezzo, Niccold Selli, surnamed d’Arezzo from his 
birthplace. 1350-1417. Worked in the Duomo of 
Florence, transept portals, etc. 

Baccio d’Agnolo. Florentine. 1462-1543. A 
follower of Bramante’s School. B. d’A. is a represen- 
tative exponent of the ornate domestic style of archi- 
tecture in Florence. Vasari (cf. “‘ Life of Baccio 
d’Agnolo”’) records this architect and his son’s work 
in detail, much of which is still extant. 

BanpinI, Giovanni di Benedetto da Castello, sur- 
named Giovanni dall’ Opera del Duomo. Florentine. 
1540-1599. Pupil of Baccio Bandinelli. Statuary in 
the Duomo. 
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BANDINELLI, Baccio, or Bartolommeo di Michel- 
angelo. 1493-1560. Pupil first of Francesco Rustici, 
and influenced by Leonardo da Vinci. Influenced most 
in sculpture by Michelangelo, but his work never rose 
above mediocrity. 

BERNINI, Giovan Lorenzo. Roman. 1598-1680. 
Represented in Florence only by a fine bust of Don 
Lorenzo de Medici, brother of the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo II (Uffizi Gallery). 

Berrotpo di Giovanni. Florentine. 1410-1491. A 
foremost pupil of Donatello. Michelangelo learned his 
craft in the school of art formed by B. under Lorenzo 
de Medici’s auspices at the Casino di San Marco. B.’s 
notable work in bronze is preserved in the Bargello 
(National Museum). 

Botoena, Giovanni da. 1524-1608. Born at Douai, 
in Flanders. Pupil first of Jacques Beuch. In Rome, 
pupil of Michelangelo, and in Florence from 1558 on- 
wards Court sculptor to the Grand-Dukes Cosimo I, 
Francesco I, and Ferdinand I. 

BRuUNELLESCHI, Filippo. Florentine. 1377-1446. 
The foremost craftsman of the Florentine Golden Age 
of architecture (cf. B.’s ‘‘ Life,”” by Vasari). The bio- 
grapher records B.’s labours in the erection of the cupola 
of the Cathedral of Florence, the first of its kind in 
Western architecture, and his other works in Florence 
with graphic detail. 

Bueeiano, Andrea di Lazzaro de’Cavalcanti. Floren- 
tine. 1412-1462. Pupil of Filippo Brunelleschi. Was 
Brunelleschi’s favourite pupil, and sculptured his 
medallion portrait in the Duomo, besides other statuary. 

Buonarrotl, Michelangelo. Florentine. 1475-1564. 
Pupil of Bertoldo, influenced by Donatello. M. stands 
at the parting of the ways between the medieval 
religious conception and the modern realization of 
sculptural values. In architecture M. was inspired by 
Bramante. 
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Buonratenti, Bernardo. Florentine. 1536-1608. 
Practised miniature painting in which he was a pupil 
of Giulio Clovio, painting with Salviati, Vasari, and 
Bronzino, and architecture with Bartolommeo Am- 
manati. Influenced by Michelangelo, he was Court 
artist and theatrical designer to the Grand-Dukes 
Cosimo I, Francesco I, and Ferdinand I.__B.’s work 
as a goldsmith and sculptor in semi-precious stones is 
to be seen in the Pitti, Museo degli Argenti. 

Caccin1, Giovanni. Florentine. Sculptor and archi- 
tect. 1562-1612. A follower of Ammanati and Buon- 
talenti. C.’s work is seen in several Florentine churches 
rebuilt at that time. 

CamaINo, Tino di. Sienese. Active, 1300-1337. 
Pupil of Giovanni Pisano. Represented in Florence 
in the Duomo and traditionally in monumental sculp- 
ture in Santa Croce. 

Camsio, Arnolfo di. Florentine. 1240-1301. (Ac- 
cording to Sr. Milanesi, editor of the standard edition 
of ‘“Vasari.”) Pupil of Niccold Pisano. Designed the 
Duomo, Signoria Palace, Santa Croce, etc. 

Canova, Antonio. 1757-1822. Represented in 
Florence by the bust of Napoleon I, Pitti Museum, 
and Venus Anadyomene. 

CeLiini, Benvenuto. Florentine. Goldsmith, 
medallist, and sculptor. 1500-1571. A disciple of 
Michelangelo. Court sculptor to the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I. The bronze statue of Perseus erected under 
the artist’s supervision in 1554, under the Loggia of 
the Signoria Piazza, remains in situ. 

CruFrFaGnI, Bernardo di Piero. Florentine. Sculptor, 
and assistant to Lorenzo Ghiberti in the Duomo and 
Baptistery decoration. 1 381-1437. 

CrviTatt, Matteo. Luccan. Sculptor. 1431-1501. 
Sculpture by this artist in the National Museum, 
Bargello. 

Cronaca, Il. Simone Pollaiuolo, surnamed Il C. 
Florentine. 1454-1508. A disciple of Michelozzo, and 
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noted architect, who designed and built the Strozzi 
Palace. 

Dant1, Vincenzo. Umbrian. 1530-1576. A disciple 
of Michelangelo, D. first practised the goldsmith’s graft. 
The statue of Pope Julius III at Perugia is his most 
notable portrait work. Attached to the Grand-Duke 
Cosimo I company of Court craftsmen, D. executed 
several statuary groups in Florence, foremost is the 
Decollation of S. John the Baptist above the south 
portal of the Baptistery. Other statuary in the 
National Museum, Bargello. 

DesipEr10, da Settignano. Florentine. 1428-1464. 
A disciple of Donatello, his art characterized by 
grace rather than vigour. OD. is represented in Dy 
Lorenzo, S. Croce, and S. Maria Novella by notable 
sculpture. 

DonaTEtLo, Donato di Niccold di Betto Bardi. 
Florentine. 1386-1466. Abandoned painting (no 
works extant) for sculpture after his return from Rome 
asa youth. D. owed the maturing of genius to the art- 
atmosphere influenced at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century in Florence by Brunelleschi and Ghiberti. His 
work not remaining in situ in churches, the Baptistery, 
Duomo, S. Lorenzo, or S. Michele and S. Croce is 
collected at the National Museum, Bargello, together 
with casts of his sculpture at Padua, London, etc. 

Duccio, Agostino di. Florentine. Circa 1418-1498. 
His authentic sculptured work is signed Agostino da 
Firenze, notably at Modena and at Perugia. A relief 
of the Virgin and Child in the Refectory of Ognissanti, 
Florence, is ascribed to this graceful early Renaissance 
sculptor. 

Ferrucci, Andrea di Piero di Marco. | Florentine. 
1465-1525. The bust by F. of Marsilio Ficino Duomo, 
and the altar-reredos of the monument of Bishop 
Jacopo Bavaro with the Annunciation, and statuettes 
of SS. Matthew and Romolo, in the cathedral of Fiesole, 
are F.’s most notable works. 
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Fiesoir, Mino da. Florentine. 1431-1484. Fore- 
most among the followers of Donatello. His portrait 
sculpture, Bargello Museum, and religious works, 
funerary monuments in the Badia, S. Croce, SS. Annun- 
ziata, Fiesole, etc., place Mino da F. as foremost among 
the sculptors of the second period of Florentine Renais- 
sance art. 

Finicuerra, Maso. Florentine. Goldsmith and 
draughtsman. 1427-1462. Associated with the Pol- 
laiuolo brothers. F. invented, or at least perfected, 
the art of engraving upon metal. Specimens of his 
craft, the ‘‘ pax” or image of the crucified Saviour 
offered to the veneration of the faithful, are preserved 
in the Bargello Museum. 

Focein1, Giov. Battista. Florentine. 1652-1737. 
A notable craftsman of the late Renaissance School, 
founded under Grand-ducal auspices by Giambologna. 
F. designed the rebuilding of S. Ambrogio along 
‘baroque’ art lines. The monument of Senatore 
Donato dell’Antella, in the SS. Annunziata (right of 
choir), is F.’s most notable work, besides sculpture in 
the Corsini Chapel (Carmine), Florence. F. was also 
employed by Louis XIV for the statuary adornment of 
Versailles gardens. 

Fontana, Carlo. Roman. 1634-1714. A disciple 
of the Borromini School, F. designed the Capponi 
Palace in the street bearing that name, the finest 
among Florentine palazzi erected at the close of the 
seventeenth century. 

FRANCAVILLA, Pietro. Flemish. 1548-1618. Known 
also as Pierre de Francheville, F. was one of Giam- 
bologna’s favourite pupils, and his work may be studied 
in S. Croce, the SS. Annunziata (Giambologna’s Mem- 
orial Chapel, statuary on S. Trinita Bridge, and S. 
Marco). _F.’s portrait, by Pourbus, is in the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

GuiBerTI, Lorenzo di Cione. Florentine. 1378- 
1456. Learned his craft from his father (or stepfather ?) 
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as a goldsmith. G.’s genius evolving sculptural vitality 
from the art-atmosphere of the fourteenth century 
which tended to crystallize convention, ranks him as 
a genius beside Masaccio in Tuscan painting. The 
Baptistery doors, statuary at Or S. Michele, the reli- 
quary of S. Zanobi, Duomo (facsimile in the Opera del 
Duomo in a good light admits of study), are G.’s prin- 
cipal works in Florence. G. was associated with Brunel- 
leschi for the construction of the Cupola, and he 
also designed cartoons for stained glass windows in 
the Duomo. Vittorio Ghiberti, his son (1418-1496), 
assisted his father in various directions, and the fine 
bronze pavement tomb in S. Croce, of Fr. Francesco 
Sansoni, General of the Order of Friars Minor, ascribed 
to L. G., is his son’s work. 

Giotto, di Bondone. (Cf. Painters.) Sculpture and 
architectural work, the Campanile. 

Marano, Benedetto gi Leonardo da. Florentine. 
Sculptor and architect. 1442-1497. 5B. d. M.’s art is 
markedly influenced by Verrocchio. His work can be 
studied in the Duomo, S. Croce, SS. Annunziata, 
S. Maria Novella, and portrait busts and religious 
subjects in the Bargello Museum. 

Matano, Giuliano da. Florentine. Architect. 1432- 
1490. Brother of the above. G. d. M.’s work in 
Florence reveals him as a master of woodcarving and 
inlaying as well. The Sacristy presses in the Duomo 
and the choir-stalls of the Fiesole Badia Church are 
notable examples of this craft. G. d. M.’s career as an 
architect took him to Loreto, Rome, Pisa, and Naples, 
where he died. 

MicueEtozzi, Michelozzo di Bartolommeo.  Floren- 
tine. Architect and sculptor. 1396-1472. Worked 
with Ghiberti, and especially with Donatello. M. may 
be studied in the Baptistery and Or S. Michele for 
statuary, and for architecture in the churches of 
S. Miniato, S. Marco, and SS. Annunziata and the 
Medici Palace, and Signoria, etc., in Florence. 
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Monreturo, Bartolommeo, or Baccioda. Florentine. 
1469-1535. Several years Michelangelo’s senior, B. d. M. 
yet ranks with M.’s foremost disciples. He can be 
seen in S. Lorenzo (high altar crucifix), Or S. Michele, 
statuary, and S. Felicita, monument to Cardinal Luigi 
de Rossi, great nephew of Pope Leo X. 

Montetupo, Raffaello da. Florentine. 1505-1576. 
Son of the above. Pupil of Michelangelo. One of 
M.’s assistants, executed the statue of S. Damian in the 
Medici Sacristy, S. Lorenzo, also the bust of Andrea 
del Sarto in the fore-court of the SS. Annunziata above 
that master’s grave. 

Monrorsot, Fra Giovanni Angelico. Florentine. 
1507-1563. Pupil of Andrea Ferrucci, and later of 
Michelangelo, whose work in S. Lorenzo M. assists, 
and also works with him in Rome. M.’s more notable 
work is at Bologna, Genoa, Naples, and Messina. 

Nanni d’Antonio di Banco. Florentine. Circa 1373- 
1430, according to Vasari; other authorities, 1420. 
Apprenticed to his father, Antonio, one of the artificers 
in the service of the Cathedral Board of Works, Nanni 
was one of Donatello’s foremost assistants, and his 
work can be studied in the Duomo and on the west 
front of Or S. Michele. 

Nicetti, Matteo di Dionigi. Florentine. d. 1649. 
Pupil of Bernardo Buontalenti. Court architect and 
mosaic-worker; erected the Medici Mausoleum, S. 
Lorenzo, designed by Don Giovanni de Medici, 1604- 
TOr2, etc. 

Orcacna, Andrea di Cione. Florentine. 1329-1368. 
(Cf. Painters’ Index.) Pupil in the plastic crafts of 
Andrea Pisano, and foremost architect of his day. 
Whilst his actual building of the Loggia in Piazza della 
Signoria is controverted, drawings for the same, as 
well as some statuary, besides the Tabernacle of Or S. 
Michele, make up O.’s output as a sculptor and architect 
in Florence. 
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Paric1, Giulio d’Antonio. Florentine. Dates of 
birth and death uncertain, but P. learned the rudiments 
of architecture from his father A., who was Vasari’s 
foremost assistant, and completed the Uffizi colonnade 
after the death of the latter in 1574. Young P. was a 
pupil of Buontalenti, whom he succeeded as Grand-ducal 
theatrical designer. The colonnade to the rear of the 
S. Marco Casino, known as the Loggia dei Tessitori, is 
P.’s design, and the facade, rond-poini, and the avenue 
to Poggio Imperiale, as well as the extended frontage 
of the Pitti Palace, carried out in after years by G. P.’s 
son Alfonso, who succeeded his father in the office of 
Court architect to Ferdinand II. Giulio Parigi was 
the master of an academy, where the Medici princes 
studied art, architecture, and engineering, together with 
other young noblemen, and among P.’s best-known 
pupils the engravers Jacques Callot and Stefano della 
Bella deserve record. 

Pisano, Andrea di Ser Ugolino di Nino. _ Pisan. 
1273-1345. A foremost sculptor of that school. Sum- 
moned to Florence, and attached to the Cathedral 
Board of Works. Designed the north front Baptistery 
doors, the statue of Pope Boniface VIII. Duomo is 
ascribed to A. P., also statuary for the Campanile 
decoration, which he continued after Giotto’s death, 
1337. A. P. also furnished plans for the Ponte Vecchio 
(cf. Vasari). 

Pisano, Nino d’Andrea. Florentine. b. circa 1368. 
Son of the above. Assisted his father in the work of 
casting the Baptistery doors. A statuette of the Virgin 
and Child, in S. Maria Novella, right transept, is the 
only other work ascribed with certainty to N. P. in 
Florence. 

Pisano, Vittore, surnamed Pisanello. Veronese. 
Painter and Medallist. 1380-1451. P. is included in 
this index with reference to the collection of portrait 
medals, Bargello Museum, where the fine likeness of the 
Emperor John Paleologus, who attended the Council 
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for the reunion of the Latin and Greek Churches held 
in Florence in 1438-1439 is preserved. 

PottatuoLo, Antonio and Piero del. Goldsmiths 
and sculptors. (Cf. Painters’ Index.) Assisted Lorenzo 
Ghiberti in the casting of the Baptistery doors, assisted 
with other artificers in the construction of the S. Gio- 
vanni silver altar and the Precessional reliquary (both 
in the Opera del Duomo Museum). 

QuerciA, Jacopo. Sienese. 1374-1478. Recorded 
among the competitors for the Baptistery doors, which 
were assigned to Ghiberti. No work by this sculptor 
can be authoritatively assigned in Florence. 

Rossa, Luca della. Florentine. Sculptor and 
inventor of the colour-painted and glazed ceramic 
sculpture which bears his name. 1400-1482. L., how- 
ever, stands by himself among Donatello’s compeers, 
inasmuch as his statuary, be it of religious subjects, 
individual saints, or of quasi-secular character, the 
groups of singers and dancers decorating the Duomo 
organ loft (Opera del Duomo Museum), display greater 
vigour and life-observation, indeed, forming the link 
with Michelangelo’s perception of sculpture values. 
L. d. R. can be studied in the Duomo, Sacristy doors, 
the organ loft above-mentioned, the facade of Or S. 
Michele, a number of reliefs of the Virgin and Child in 
glazed terra-cotta preserved in the Bargello Museum 
collection, where the master’s touch is easily recog- 
nizable; at S. Maria dell’ Impruneta, S$.) Ermita; 
Federighi Tomb, and other churches. (Cf. ‘Les Della 
Robbia,’’ by Marcel Reymond, and Professor Allan 
Marquand’s standard work.) As is known, the Della 
Robbia glaze caught public taste; a family business 
was started, statuary, plaques, etc., by diverse artists, 
were brought to the factory to be “treated,” and 
have made identification of individual productions 
a controverted subject. 

Rossia, Andrea della. Florentine. 1437-1528. 
Nephew and successor of the above. A.’s work possesses 
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uncontested charm, but already follows the tendency to 
over-elaboration characteristic of the fifteenth century’s 
closing years. A.’s notable work is at La Verna, 
Arezzo, and in Florence. The Loggia degli Innocenti 
medallions and those of the S. Paolo Loggia, Piazza 
S. Maria Novella, are A.’s characteristic work. 

Rospra, Giovanni della. Florentine. Circa 1469- 
1529. Son of the above, and a successor in the family 
craft. G. d. R.’s authentic work in Florence includes 
many bas-reliefs removed from disused churches, Bar- 
gello Museum, the Sacristy ‘‘lavabo”’ in S. Maria 
Novella, the great tabernacle at ‘‘ Le Fonticine ”’ street 
end, several medallions in the great cloister of the 
Certosa. At Pistoia his pictorial master-work decorates 
the Hospital del Ceppo portico, where the panels of 
the Works of Mercy display the last flicker of genius 
in a very charming form of applied art which public 
taste was to bring to naught, and true ‘‘ Della Robbia ” 
ware ceased to be manufactured after 1530. 

RossEL.ino, Antonio di Matteo Gamberelli. Floren- 
tine. Circa 1427-1478. A few years junior to Andrea 
Verrocchio upon whom Donatello’s mantle has fallen. 
R.’s art displays exquisite grace, though lacking in 
direct vital force; his master-work is the funerary monu- 
ment in S. Miniato to Cardinal Jacopo of Braganza, 
styled Cardinal of Portugal, who died in Florence in 
1459. 

ROssELLINO, Bernardo. Florentine. 1409-1464. 
Elder brother of the above, whom he rivals in grace, 
but excels in life-experienced observation. The funeral 
monument in S. Croce of Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo, 
Secretary to the Signoria, historian of his times, and 
author of one of the four “early lives of Dante’’; 
perhaps the finest among the S. Croce memorials is 
B. R.’s master-work. In S. Maria Novella, the monu- 
ment of the Blessed Villana is noteworthy, and his 
portrait bust of Battista Sforza, Bargello Museum, is a 
creditable work. 
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Rosso, Giovanni or Nanni di Bartolo. Florentine. 
b. (?) d. circa 1451. Assistant of Donatello. Three 
statues of Prophets (north front), Campanile, are by 
Luca della Robbia, the fourth is ascribed to this artist, 
about whom nothing else is known. 

RovezzAno, Benedetto da. Florentine. 1476- 
1556. The last among pre-Michelangelo sculptors with 
whom grace, delicacy, and pictorial values in their craft 
make for clever decorative, rather than great art. 
Notable examples of B. d. R.’s art are the chimney- 
piece and niches, Bargello Museum, the Altoviti Monu- 
ment in SS. Apostoli, the Soderini Tomb, Carmine, and 
the sadly damaged panels of the tomb of S. Giovan 
Gualberto, commissioned for the Vallombrosan Monas- 
tery of S. Salvi. 

Rustict, Giovan Francesco. Florentine. 1474-1554. 
Pupil of Verrocchio, comrade of Michelangelo and 
friend of Leonardo da Vinci. R.’s best-known work is 
the statuary group over the north doors of the Baptis- 
tery of S. John the Baptist preaching to a Pharisee 
and a Sadducee. 

Sancatto, Antonio da. Florentine. Architect and 
military engineer. 1455-1534. Son of Francesco di 
Bartolo Giamberti. Designed the ceiling of the Great 
Council Hall, Signoria Palace. S.’s work in Florence 
for a while at the Cathedral Board of Works is re- 

resented only by the design of the colonnade in Piazza 
della, SS. Annunziata, facing the Foundling Hospital. 
Surnamed A. d. S. the Elder, to distinguish him from 
his nephew (q.v.). 

SaNGALLO, Antonio da. _ Florentine. 1485-1546. 
Learned the rudiments of architecture from his uncles, 
Antonio (the Elder) and Giuliano (q.v.). Assistant of 
Bramante in Rome, where most of his work is to be 
seen. Furnishes plans for the Fortezza da Basso, 
Florence. A. d. S. the Younger’s drawings, including 
a complete sketch of Michelangelo’s Medici Sacristy in 
S, Lorenzo (which was not carried out), are preserved 
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in the Uffizi collection of drawings, etchings, and 
engravings. 

SANGALLO, Francesco da. Florentine. 1494-1576. 
Son of Giuliano da S. (elder brother of Antonio the 
Elder). An architect, and, like his uncles and cousins, 
employed on fortification work at Prato, Monte- 
pulciano, etc. His statuary group of S. Anne with 
the Virgin and Child in Or S. Michele, Florence, is 
noteworthy. 

SANGALLO, Giovan Francesco. Florentine. 1482- 
1530. Also a nephew of Antonio da Sangallo the 
Elder. Court architect to Pope Leo X. G. F. d. 5S. 
superintended the building of the Palazzo Pandolfini, 
Florence. 

SANGALLO, Giuliano da. Florentine. 1445-1516. 
Elder brother of A. d. S. the Elder. Learned the rudi- 
ments of architecture from Francesco di Giovanni, sur- 
named Francione, was employed as a military engineer 
by Lorenzo il Magnifico, and furnished plans for the 
Medici villa of Poggio a Caiano. G. S. designed and 
built the Gondi Palazzo near the Signoria, where the 
monumental chimney-piece is a feature. The two 
brothers built themselves a handsome abode in Borgo 
Pinti (formerly Palazzo Panciatichi). But G. d. S.’s 
‘repute as a great architect rests rather on his very 
beautiful work in S. Spirito, and the Madonna delle 
Carceri Church at Prato, built in the form of a Greek 
cross. 

SANGALLO, Sebastiano. Florentine. Painter and 
architect. 1481-1551. Brother of Giovan Francesco 
d. S. (q.v.). Pupil of Perugino and follower of Michel- 
angelo in Rome.  S. is surnamed Aristotile. He is 
represented in Florence as an assistant to his brother in 
the construction of the Pandolfini Palazzo. 

Sansovino, Andrea Contucci da Monte a. _ Floren- 
tine. 1460-1529. Apprenticed to Simone Pollaiuolo, 
surnamed Il Cronaca, and also worked in the bottega 
of Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo. Assisted Cronaca in 
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the construction of the great Sacristy and hall of 
S. Spirito. The statuary group of the Baptism of 
Christ, uncompleted by S., was finished by Vincenzo 
Danti and erected above the eastern (Ghiberti) doors 
of the Baptistery. S.’s foremost pupil was Jacopo 
Tatti, who adopted his master’s surname (q.0.). 

Sansovino, Jacopo Tatti. Florentine. 1486-1570. 
Pupil of Andrea Contucci. Represented in Florence 
only by statuary in the Bargello Museum.  S.’s great 
work as an architect is in Rome and Venice. 

Tacca, Pietro. Florentine. 1580-1640. Favourite 
pupil of Giambologna, whom he succeeded in the ‘office 
of Court sculptor to the Grand-Dukes Cosimo II and 
Ferdinand II. The equestrian statue of the Grand- 
Duke Ferdinand I, the two fantastic fountain basins in 
the Piazza, the bronze boar at the Loggie del Mercato 
Nuovo (cast from a Greek original, Uffizi Gallery), 
besides minor garden statuary for the Boboli gardens 
(now in the Bargello Museum), connote T.’s status 
among the principal late Renaissance sculptors. His 
son, Ferdinando T., who succeeded to the Court 
sculptor’s office to the Grand-Dukes Ferdinand I] and 
Cosimo III, was a notable craftsman, yet in a lower 
rank of ability. His best work is the bas-relief, bronze 
Stoning of S. Stephen, a spirited group in the Church 
of S. Stefano. 

Tappa, Francesco Ferrucci, surnamed del T. Floren- 
tine. 1517-1585. Disciple of Michelangelo. Court 
sculptor to the Grand-Dukes Cosimo I and Francesco E 
F. perfected, if he did not re-discover, the art of cutting 
and polishing porphyry, and carved the great “' tazza a 
for the Boboli gardens, now in the Pitti Museum. 

Tatenti, Francesco. Florentine. Active in the 
years 1350-1360. Completed the Campanile working 
with Andrea Pisano, also in the construction of the 
Duomo, apse, and south ambulatory. 

Tasso, del. A family of sculptors in wood, foremost 
among them the brothers Chimenti, 1430-1516; 
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Domenico, 1440-1508; and Cervagio, 1450-(?), and 
their descendants, Leonardo, 1465-1500; and Zanobi, 
1460-1511; sons of Chimenti ; Chimenti, d. 1525; 
Marco, 1465-(?); and Francesco, 1463-1519, sons of 
Domenico; and Michele, 1463-1527; and Giuilano, 
d. 1530, sons of Cervagio del T. All worked in the 
service of the Signoria and carved and inlaid the wall 
panelling, furniture, and ceilings in the palace. The 
most noted, however, was Giovambattista di Marco, 
1500-1555, who, having studied architecture besides 
his own craft, attracted the notice of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and through him received the appointment of architect 
to Cosimo I for the additions to the south-east portion 
of the Signoria Palace with Vasari. His ceiling carvings 
in the Grand-ducal rooms are notable, also his wood- 
carving in the Laurentian Library. 

Tripoto, Niccold Pericoli. Florentine. 1485-1550. 
Learned the rudiments of sculpture from Jacopo San- 
sovino. Attracted the notice, in after years, of the 
Grand-Duke Cosimo I. T. erected statuary and foun- 
tains for the gardens of Castello and Boboli. The terra- 
cotta inlaid floor pavement of the Laurentian Library 
is a notable work by this craftsman. 

Verroccuio, Andrea. (Cf. Painters’ Index.) Like 
Leonardo da Vinci, his pupil deserves the name of a 
universally gifted genius. He had practised the gold- 
smith’s craft working with Pollaiauolo and others at 
the S. Giovanni silver altar. V.’s art as a sculptor can 
be studied in the Signoria Palace, S. Croce, and in 
S. Lorenzo. 
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Cosimo, surnamed Pater Patriae, 1389-1464, 


PART I.—PEDIGREE OF THE MEDICI FAMILY 


Averardo, 
surnamed Bicci, living in X1Vth century, second half. 


Giovanni, 1368-1429, 
m, Piccarda Bueri, 1368-1433. 
| 


Lorenzo, 


m., Contessina Bardi (d. 1473). m, Ginevra 


Piero, surnamed I] 
1416-1469, 


m. Lucrezia Tornabuoni, 


Pier-Francesco th 
m, Laudomié 


9 | 
Carlo, 1430-1492 Son, 
(natural son), 


in Holy Orders. 


Gottoso, Giovanni, 1421-1463, 
m, Ginevra, degli 


Alessandri, 


1425-1482. (d. after 1476). 
| Lorenzo, surnamed “‘I] Popolano, 
Cosimino, 1454-1459. 1463-1593, 
m, Semiramide d’Appiano 
| l | (d. 1503). 
Lorenzo, Giuliano, Maria Bianca Nannina 
surnamed 1453-1478, (d. 1472), (d. 1488),  (d. 1493). 

Il Magnifico, m ? Mm. m. m. | | | 
1449-1492, é Luigi Guglielmo Bernardo Ginevra, Laudomia, Vincenzo, Pier-Fran 
m, Clarice Rossi. de Pazzi. Rucellai. the Youn 

Orsini, Giulio 1487-15: 
1450-1488. (natural son) m. Maria |S 
Pope 
Clement VII, | | 
(d. 1534). Lorenzino, 1514-1548, Laudomia, Giuliano, 
é murdered hiskinsman, mm. Piero 1520-158 
Duke Alessandro. Strrozzi. 
Duke Alessandro, 
I51I-15375 
doubtful parentage ; 
assassinated. 
m. Margaret of 
Austria, 1522-1582. 
| ; 
Lucrezia, 1470, Piero, surnamed ‘Il Fatuo,” Giovanni, Maddalena, Luisa, Contessina, 
d, after 1550, 1472-1503, 1475-1521. 1473-1519, 1477-1488. 1478-1515. 
m. Jacopo m. Alfonsina Orsini, Pope Leo X. _m. Frances- m. Piero 
Salviati, besides 1472-1520. chetto Cybo, Ridolfi, 
other children, has issue has issue 


Maria, 1499-1543, 
m, Giovanni, 
surnamed “delle 
Bande Nere,”’ 
1498-1526. 


Cosimo, 
1519-1574, 
Founder of 
the Ducal line 
(see Part II). 


Lorenza, 1492-1519. 
Duke of Urbino, 
m. Madeleine de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, 
I5OI-1519. 


Catherine, 1519-1589, 


m. King Henri II 
of France. 
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PART II—PEDIGREE OF THE MEDICI FAMIL 
Cosimo, I., Duke, and after 1670, Grand-Duke of Tu 
1519-1574, 
} m, 1st Eleonora de Toledo, 1522-1552. 
Issue of First Marriage. m, 2nd Cammilla Martelli, 1545-1590, d.s.p. 
| 
$ | \ | | | | 
t Maria, Francescol, Isabella, Giovanni, Lucrezia, D. Pedricco, Garzia, D. Antonio, 
Bia, 1540-1557, 1541-1547, 1542-1576, 1543-1562, 1545-1561, 1546-1547. 1547-1562, -1548. 
1537-1542, au. m. Archd. m. Paolo Cardinal. m. Alfonso I, assas- 
natural Joanna of Giov. Orsini, Duke of sinated, 
daughter. Austria, assassinated Ferrara, 
1548-1576. by her 
- husband, 
| : |. ee 
Eleonora, Romola, Anna, Isabella, Lucrezia, Maria, Don Filippo, 
1567-1611, -1568, 1569-1584, -1571. 1572-1574. 1575-1642, 1577-1582. 
m. Vincenza, du. m, Henri lV, ~~ 
Duke of King of France, 
Mantua, and had issue 


No issue by second marriage with Bianca Capello (1548-1587). 


en ne > nnn 
| | 


Coste Il, Eleanora, Caterina, Francesco, Carlo, Filippino, Lorenzc 
1590-1621, 1591-1617, 1593-1629, 1594-1614. 1596-1664, 1593-1602, 1599-1648 
m. Archd, Maria Maddelena au. m, Duke d.s.p. in Holy Orders, Ely d.s.p. 
of Austria. Ferdinando Cardinal, 
of Mantua, 
ae. | [e. Lis | 
Cristiana, Ferdinando II, Giovan-Carlo, Margherita, Mattias, Francesco, Anna. 
1609-1632, 1610-1670, 1611-1663, 1617-1679, 1613-1667, 1614-1634, 1616-167 
du. m. Vittoria della in Holy Orders, m, Duke Odourdo d.S.p. d.s.p. m, the A 
Rovere, heiress of a Cardinal. Farnese of Parma. duke Cha: 
Urbino, q.v. of Tyre 
a3 . ped 
Cosimino, An infant, Cosimo III, Francesco-Maria, 
d. 1639. 1642-1723, 1660-1711, 
a Cardinal, but released from vows, 


m. Marguerite, dau, 


of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, m. Eleonora Gonzaga, Duchess of Guastalla, 


younger bro. af Louis XIII. Sip. 
Ferdinando, Anna Maria Luisa, Gian Gastc 
1663-1713. 1667-1743, 2 _ 1671-1737 
Hereditary Prince, m. John William, Elector Palatine, — m. Pcess. Anna Maria of ey 


m. Pcess, Violante of Bavaria (1673-1731), 
predeceased his father... s.p. 


d.s.p. 
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PART III—PEDIGREE OF THE LORRAINE DYNASTY, 
GRAND-DUKES OF TUSCANY 


René II, Duke of Lorraine (1475-1508). 


ae Son. Antoine (reigned 1508-1554), 
m. Christina of Denmark, widow of Francesco Maria Sforza, last Duke of Milan. 


Son. Charles III (5. 1543-1608), 
m, Claude de France,1 dau. of Henri II and Catherine de Medici. 


Son. Henri (6. 1533-1624). 
Nephew. Charles IV (d. 1675). 
Nephew. Charles V (6. 1643-1690). 


Son. Leopold (6. 1679-1729), 
mm. Archduchess Maria Elenora of Austria. 


Son. Francis (b. 1708-1765), 
m. 1736, Maria Theresa (1717-1780), daughter of the Emperor Charles VI 
(1685-1740). Empress ° Germany. 


| 
Joseph II, Emperor. Son. Pietro Leopoldo, Grand-Duke of Tuscany in succes- 
sion to his father. Emperor, 1790-1792, 
m. Marie Louise, dau. of King Charles III of Spain, 
resigned the Grand-Duchy in 1790 to his second son, 


| 
Ferdinand III (1769-1824). 
Francis I, Emperor. 


Son. Leopold II, 1797, abdicated 1859. 
1 Her daughter Cristina, married in 1588 to Ferdinand I, Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
formed the chain of descent, further strengthened by two Medici alliances with the 


Imperial family, which substantiated the claim of the Lorraine succession upon the 
Medici family’s final extinction in 1637, sanctioned by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 
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KINGDOM OF ETRURIA 
PART IV.—PEDIGREE OF BOURBON-PARMA FAMILY 


Duke Philip, 
1720-1765. 
Second son of King Philip V of Spain and Duchess Elizabeth Farnese, 
the last of her line, 
im. Madame Louise Elisabeth of France, elder dau. (twins) of King Louis XV. 


| 
Duke Ferdinand, 
1751-1802 (dispossessed by Napoleon, 1801). 


Prince Louis, 
; ‘ 1773-1803, : 
mv. Pcess. Marie Louise of Spain, dau. of King Charles IV (d. 1824). 
Created King of Etruria by Napoleon, 1801. 


Charles Louis, 
1799-1883. 
King of Etruria to 1807 under his mother’s regency. 
Deposed in 1807 in favour of Pcess, Elisa Bacciochi the Emperor’s sister, 
receiving the Dukedom of Lucca, 
m. 1820, Pcess. Marie Ferdinande of Savoy, dau, of King Victor Emmanuel I 
of Sardinia. : 
Succeeded to the Dukedom of Parma at the death of the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
widow of the Emperor Napoleon, 1847, when Lucca was united to Tuscany, 
Abdicated in 1849. 


Ferdinand Charles, 
1823-1854 (assassinated), 
m. 1845, Pcess. Louise Marie Thérése (1819-1864), elder child of the Duc de Berry, 
son of Charles X, King of France. 
Dispossessed on Parma being united to the Kingdom of Italy. 


Robert, 
1848-1907, 
m. Pcess. Maria Pia, dau. of King Ferdinand II of Naples—and with her and his 
second wife, Pcess. Maria Antonia of Portugal, had issue of no fewer than 
twenty-one children, of whom one is the Ex-Empress Zita of Austria. 
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AcapvEmy, Platonic, 11, 97-8, 343. 
Acciaijuoli, family, 56, 57, 125, 
164, 354, 355- 

— monuments, 17, 103, 356. 

Adrian VI, Pope, 82. 

Albany, Countess of, 62, 64, 193, 
330. 

Albert, Emperor, Ior. 

Albizzi, degli, family, 9, 11, 125, 
245, 313, 329. 

Alexander VI, Pope, 13, 222. 

— VII, Pope, 224. 

Alfieri, Count V, poet, 62, 80, 


193. 

Alighieri, Dante, poet, 5, 7, 29, 
41, 49, 56, 92, 127, 128, 280, 
2 


Altoviti, family, 57. 

Ambrose, S., Archbishop, 2, 73- 
Anghiari, battle, 10, 119, 298. 
estio8 dynasty, Naples, 5, 8, 10, 


9. 

Antonino, S,, Archbishop, 37, 82, 
89, 128, 288. 

Architects and sculptors, list with 
dates, 389-402. See also 
Churches, Museums, etc. 

Arezzo, city, 9, 30, 51; 272, 274. 

Arno, river, 2, 27, 28, 31, 32, 43; 
89, 116. 

Arragon dynasty, Naples, Io, 11, 


284. 

Artists, list of, with dates, 365-88. 
See also, Churches, Museums, 
Palaces, Environs. 

Athens, Walter de Brienne, Duke 
of, 8, 80, TOI, 114, 279, 295, 


302. f 
Averrhoes, heresiarch, rot. 


BaLpuccio, citizen, 44, 71. 
Bale, Council of, 10-11. 


Bardi, chapel and family, 8, 66, 
96, 163. 

Eoscacel chapel and family, 64, 
148. 

Benedict XI, Pope, rot. 

Benevento, battle, 5. 

Benizzi, S. Filippo, 
founder, 52, 53- 

Bibbiena, Cardinal, 224. 

Bigallo, Loggia and Hospice, 8, 

_ 47, 48, 100, 337. 
Baie, Vespasiano, scholar, 63, 


servite 


O. 

Boboli Gardens, 33, 207, 259, 289. 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, scholar and 
poet, 8, 31, 57, 80, III. 
Bonaparte, chapel and family, 25, 

64, 210, 215, 243- 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 7, 36, 39. 

Bonsi, citizen, founder of Miseri- 
cordia, 34, 48. 

Borgherini, family, 164, 277, 327. 

Borgia, Cesare, 173, 287. 

Brancacci, Felice, chapel and 
family, 89-91. 

Bridges, Ponte alla Carraia ; 
Ponte alle Grazie; Ponte 
Santa Trinita; Ponte Vec- 
chio; 2, 3, 4, 8, 27, 28, 30, 
72, 123, 333-37: 

Browning, Robert, poet, 51. 

Bruni, Leonardo, statesman, 51, 


62-3. 

Buondelmonti family, 4, 122, 123, 
210, 314. 

Buonfiglio, Benedetto, companion 
of S. Filippo, 52. 

Buti, Lucrezia, religious, 245. 


CaccINI, GIULIO, musician, 21. 
Campanile, the, 43, 44, 295. 
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Cappello, Bianca, historic char- | Churches 


acter, 19, 144, 167, 281, 
312, 329. 
— — palace, 315, 329. 
Capponi, chapels and family, 9, 
16, 25, 71, 119, 315. Seealso 
palaces, 28, 315-16. 
Carnesecchi, Pietro, reformer, 
165. 
Carrand Bequest, 276, 280, 286. 
Cascine Park, 28, 30, 32, 254. 
.Castellani, chapel and family, 
63-4. 
Cemetery, old British, 29. 
Cerchi, chapel and family, 69, 95. 
Charlemagne, Emperor, 2. 
Charles I, King of England, 233. 
— IV, Emperor, 9. 
Vv, "Emperor, 16, 18, 161. 
VI, Emperor, 24. 
VIII, King of France, 13. 
IX, King of France, 133. 
III, Duke of Lorraine, 20, 133. 
Infante, later King Charles 
III of Spain, 237. 
IV, King of Spain, 207 
Louis, King of Etruria, 24, 
240, 242. 
Valois, Duke of, 7. 
Churches and Convent - Mus- 
eums— 
SS. Annunziata, 50-56. 
S. Apollonia, 56-7. 
SS. Apostoli, 57-8. 
Badia (or S. Stefano), 31, 58- 
60. 
Baptistery, S. Giovanni, 
44-6. 
S. Barnaba, 126. 
Cathedral, S. Maria del Fiore, 
and Museum, 30, 33, 36-50. 
. Carlo, 126. 
. Croce, 31, 33, 60-70. 
Egidio, 127. 
Felice, 70. 
. Felicita, 70-71. 
. Francesco dei Vanchetoni, 
127. 
. Gastano, 127. 
. Jacopo a Ripoli, 127. 
— sopr’Arno, 71-2. 
S. Lorenzo, 72-9. 
Laurentian Library, 79-81. 
S. Lucia de Magnoli, 128. 
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and Convent - Mus- 

eums (cont.)— 

S. Marco, and Museum, 81-9. 

S. Maria del Carmine, 89- -9I. 

— — della Scala. Reforma- 

tory Chapel, 103. 

— — Maddalena dei Pazzi, 

Chapter-room, 91-2. 

— Maggiore, 91. 

— — Margherita dei 
128. 

— Novella, 92-103. 
Ss. Martino, chapel, 128. 
S. Miniato, 103-08. 
Ognissanti, 108-10. 

S. Onofrio, Fuligno Museum, 

II0. 

Or San Michele, rro-15. 

S. Pietro, Oratory, 128. 

S. Salvatore, 103. 

S. Salvi, Museum, 115-16. 
Scalzo, Lo, 116. 

S. Spirito, 116-21. 

S. Stefano, ad P. Ferream, 121- 

T23. 

S. Trinita, 123-26. 

Ciompi, revolt of, 9. 

Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, 20, 
133. See also Medici- ‘Lor. 
raine pedigrees, Parts I, II. 

Clement IV, Pope, 5 

— V, Pope, tor. 

- Vil, Pope, 15-16, 71, 73, 80, 

89, 213, 215, 233, 251, 300. 

See also Cardinal Giulio de 

Medici. 

— XII, Pope, 316, 319, 320. 

Compagni, Dino, chronicler, 110, 
316. 

Conrad IV, Emperor, 5. 

Constance, Council of, 9. 

Corsini, chapel and family, 121, 

316, 345. 

— Palace and Museum, 28, 316- 

2s 

Cyprus, Kingdom, Queen of, 20, 
175. a 


Ricci, 


Dante. See Alighieri. 

Descartes, 189. 

Donati, Corso, 7, 8. 

Dudley, Robert, and family, 21, 
197, 332. 


INDEX 


ELIZABETH, Queen, 20, 21. 
Environs— 
Arcetri, 30, 34, 116, 352, 353- 
Badia Fiesolana, Spears oe 
— a Settimo, 350. 
Bellosguardo, 27, 30, 34. 
Belvedere, citadel, 27. 
Caiano, Poggio a, 19, 349, 350. 
Careggi, villa, 83, 342. 
Castello, villa, 19. 
Certosa, Monastery-museum, 
354-57: 
Doccia, porcelain works, 349. 
Domenico, San, 30, 340-41, 343. 
Fiesole, 2-4, 34, 344-48, 353- 
Grassina, 357- 
Impruneta, 351-52. 
Lastra a Signa, 357- 
Medici, villa, 343, 344- 
Palmieri, villa, 340. 
Petraia, villa, 348. 
Prato, town, 14, 35, 358. 
Pratolino, villa, 19, 357- 
Settignano, 34. 
Vallombrosa, 34, 357, 358. 
Vincigliata, villa, 348. 
Eugenius IV, Pope, 10, 37, 82, 89, 
102. 


Fasris, E. de, 38. 

Fakhreddin, Emir, 76. 

Farinata degli Uberti, 5, 56. 

Ferdinand I, Emperor, 18. 

Ferrucci, Francesco, 16. 

Festivals of Florence, 360-63. 

Fiesole. See Environs. 

Florence, history, description, 
I-35. 

Francis I, King of France, 15, 


249. 
Frederick I, Emperor, 4. 
— II, Emperor, 4-5. 
— III, Emperor, 54. 


GALILEO, 21, 191, 311. 
Galleries— 

Accademia delle Belle Arti, 

31; 81, 257-74- 

Corsini, 316-20. 

Pitti, 31, 207-56. 

Uffizi, 31, 129-206. 
Gates, city, 7. : 
Ghibelline-Guelph factions, 4-5. 
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Gonfalonier, office of, 6, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 275. 

Gregory VII, Pope, 3. 

— XIII, Pope, 55. 

— XV, Pope, 230. 

Guidi, Counts, 5, ror. 

Guilds, 6, 50, 56, 84, 104, III. 
See also Or San Michele. 


Hawxkwoop, Sir John, 39. 
Henri II, King of France, 215, 


249. 

— III, King of France, 133. 

— IV, King of France, 20, 55, 
192, 238, 239, 240, 299. 

Henry II, Emperor, 104. 

— IV, Emperor, 3. 

— VII, Emperor, 8, 115. 

Henry VII, King of England, 


177. 
Hospital Foundations— 
Bigallo. See B. 
Innocenti, 31, 51. 
S. Maria Nuova, 31, 190, 283, 
325. 


IMPRUNETA. See Environs. 
Innocent IV, Pope, 5. 


Jacopo 11 Bavaro, Bishop. 

John XXIII, Pope, 46. 

Joseph II, Emperor, 24. 

Julius II, Pope, 13, 14, 166, 222, 
318. 


Lanpor, Michele di, 9. 

Leo X, Pope (Giovanni de Medici), 
12-14, 15, 71, 73, 102, 222, 
233, 301, 304. 

— XI, Pope, Cardinal Ales- 
sandro de Medici, 47, 146, 
308. 

Libraries, Laurentian, 79-81. 
Loggi, Lanzi, 292, 293, 3373 
Mercato Nuovo, 337-38. 
Lorraine, House of, Grand-Dukes. 
See Pedigree, Part III, also 
I, 25, 132, 210; Francesco 
II, 24, 130; Pietro Leopoldo 
I, 24, 130, 131, 203, 211, 231, 
254, 257, 275, 289, 311; 
Ferdinando III, 24, 131, 165, 
210, 221; Leopoldo Il, 25, 


37, 131, 324. 
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Louis, S., King of France, 65. 

XI, King of France, 117. 

XIII, King of France, 21, 193, 
205, 238. 

XIV, King of France, 22, 55. 

XV, King of France, 193. 


MAcHIAVELLI, Niccold, 16, 117. 
Manfred, King, 5, 296. 

Mann, Sir Horace, 24. 

Martin V, Pope, 46, 66, 82, 102. 
Martyr, S. Peter, 93, 98. 
Marzuppini, Carlo, statesman, 63. 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 3, 


4. 
Medici, family. See Pedigree, 
Parts I-II; also 9. 
Mausoleum, 76. 
Alessandro, Duke, 15, 16, 17, 
55, 79, £03, 161, 299, 329. 
Alfonsina, 15. 
Anna Maria Ludovica, or 
Luisa, Electress Palatine, 
73, 130, 198, 209, 251. 
Carlo, Cardinal, 209, 237, 311. 
— Provost, 359. 
Catherine, Queen of France, 
15, 20, 67, 133, 215. 
Claudia, 60. 
Cosimo, Pater Patriz, 9, 11, 
15, 53, 67, 72, 74, 75; 795 
81, 82, 86, 89, 124, 145, 
148, 191, 251, 276, 295, 
310, 329. 

— I, Grand- -Duke, 17,16, 10; 
54, 61, 77, 81, 93, 119, 
123, 129, 148, 160, 188, 
209, 229, 273, 274, 281, 
282, 293, 300, 303, 306, 


307. 

— II, Grand-Duke, 20, 21, 
76, 127, 129, 148, 209, 
227, 237, 311, 317. 

— III, Grand-Duke, 23, 130, 
172, 193, 197, 198, 200, 
204, 209, 226, 237, 321. 

Cosimino, 310. 

Ferdinando I, Grand-Duke, 
19, 51, 54, 55, 76, 129, 

146, 293. 

— il, Soran. -Duke, 21, 22, 
23, 51, 130, I9I, 192, 
194, 196, 202, 214, 218, 
STra3276 
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Medici, Francesco I, Grand-Duke, 
19, 20, 48, 54, 129,177, 

215, 281, 292. 

— Prince, son of Ferdinando 
i sure 

—_— Prince, son of Cosimo II, 
230, 239. 

Gian-Gastone, 23, 209. 

Giovanni di Bicci, 9, 75. 

— di Cosimo, 148, 283. 

— di Pier-Francesco, 17. 

— Don, 76, 245. 

— surnamed Bande Nere, 
15, 17, 173, 299. 

Giovan-Carlo, Cardinal, 

209. 

Giuliano di Lorenzo, Duke, 
_14, 15, 77, 299. 

— di Piero, 11, 145, 148, 149. 

Giulio, Cardinal. See Pope 

Clement VII. 

Ippolito, Cardinal, 15. 

Leopoldo, Cardinal, 185, 209. 

Lorenzino, 17, 55. 

Lorenzo di Giovanni di Bicci, 


130, 


75+ 

— il Magnifico, 11, 12, 41, 78, 
80, 83, 97, 146, 149, 160, 
215, 224, 244, 297, 300, 
310, 326. 

— di Pier-Francesco, 17, 147, 


149. 
— Duke, 15, 88, 78, 299. 
— Prince, 130, 209, 311. 
Mattias, Prince, 194, 218. 
Pier-Francesco the\Elder, 147. 
Piero di Cosimo, 11, 12, 53, 54, 
105, 283, 310. 
— Lorenzo il Magnifico, 
13, 283, 331. 
Orlando, 54. 
Ottaviano, 116, 230, 308. 
Salvestro, 9, 43. 
— Tommaso, 54. 
Montaperti, battle, 5. 
Mosaic artists, 45. 
Museums— 
Archzological Museum, 271-74. 
Bardini Museum, 286. 
Bargello, or National Museum, 
275-86. 
Buonarroti Museum, 287-88. 
Casa di Dante, 288. 
Ethnographical Museum, 290. 
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Museums (cont.)— 

Fra Angelico Museum. See S. 
Marco. 

ane Museum, Library, 288, 
289. 

Natural Science Museum, 289. 

Opera del Duomo Museum. 
See il Duomo. 

Stibbert Museum, 290. 


OTR’ ARNO, quarter, 32, 33. 


Paxaces, public— 
Medici-Riccardi, 308-12. 
Parte, Guelfa, di, 306-08. 
Pitti, 304-06. See also Gal- 

leries, Signoria and Museum, 
291-304. 

Palaces, private and offices— 

Alberti, 312-13. See also Index 
of Architects, etc. 

dei Visacci, 313. 

dell’? Antella, and family, 55, 
313. 

Antinori, 313-14. 

Bartolini Salimbeni, 314. 

Buondelmonti, and family, 4, 
314. 


Canigiani, 315. See also Cap- 
poni family. 

Cappello, 315. See also Bianca 
Cappello. 


Capponi, Via de Bardi, 315. 
See also family. 
— Via G. Capponi, 315-16. 
See also family. 
Corsini. See Galleries. 
Davanzati, 320. See also S. 
Trinita. 
Feroni, 320-21. 
Gianfigliazzi, 321-22. 
S. Trinita. 


See also 


26 * 
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Palaces, private and _ offices 
(cont.)— 

Gnadagni, 322-23. 

Gondi, and family, 322. 

Larderal, 323. 

Pandolfini, and family, 59, 60, 
323-24. 

Pazzi, and family, 67-8, 324, 


325. . 
Portinari Salviati, and family, 
325, 326. 
Ramirez de Montalvo, 326, 327. 
Rosselli del Turco, and Bor- 
gherini family, 327-28. See 
Bargello, Uffizi, Pitti. 
Rucellai, and family, 328-30. 
See also S. Maria Novella. 
San Clemente, 330. 
Spini. See Feroni, 
Trinita. 
Strozzi, and family, 330-32, 
See also S. Maria, Novella. 
S. Trinita. 


also S. 


San Domenico. See Environs. 

Savonarola, Fra Girolamo, 13, 82, 
83, 88, 294. d 

Settignano. See Environs. 


TorRIcELLI, E. (inventor, baro- 
meter), 23. 

Toscanelli, Paolo, 42. 

Tuscany, Count Hugo of, 3, 59. 


Uzzano, Niccold da, statesman, 
279, 315. 


Vespucci, Amerigo, navigator, 
109. 


ZANoBI, S., Bishop, 2, 153, 154- 
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